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THX!*‘oiioe imperial province of 1 
part comprised within tho present limits of Bri^-tsh 
In iia.* The western region is divided among various 
potty Seik and other states. Tho Compdny’s^terri* 
j 'nes comprise the three districts of Bohilciind, 
BareiUy, Moradabad, and Shahjriianpoor ; the dis- 
tricts of North fhharunpoor and South Saharuupoor, 
or Meerut, lydyig within the Doab; tlie HurriaHiMj; 
and what are tenned the Assigned Territories, the 
Revenues of which were appropriated to the tnipport of 
the imperial household. These have, however, been 
TMum^ and a regular monthly allowance has been 
Substituted* for them. Lord Gonrsvallis wished to 
make the Jumna the south-westem^iptindary of the 
Company's possessions in that quarter hut subse- 
quent events have shewn the futility of this scheme, 
and have compelled the British Govenimeut to extend 

9 ^* * 

* The loalish of Ddhl, ia the time of Miter# oomprdiaided 
ei|^t cLftsrs. yJx. Delhi, Budaysen, Kumeoon, Ssmbelf Sshsrun« 
poor, Eevsree, Hussr Foroieb, aUd Sirblnd. 
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5ts dominion or jKTotection almost indefinitely west.* 
ward, a grand cantoiiiiieiit having been formed ijti 
the hcait of llajiiootana itself. 

Aleerut, the chief town of the district of Smith 
Sahartnipoor, is now one of the piincipal mihtai*y 
stations ill the Upper Provinces. It is situated about 
30 miles N. of Delhi, in lat. 58' N., long. 77" 38' E. 
It is thus described by Bishop Ileber. ‘‘ Meerut is 
a very exteiivSive cautoumciit, but less widely scattered 
than Cawnpoor. Tlie native town, too, on uhich it 
is engrafted, is much less considerable. It • stands 
advantageously on a wide and dry plain, all in pas- 
ture, winch would afford delightful iuling-gi*ound, 
if It were not, like the steppes of Russia (which it 
much resembles), very full of holes made by the small 
marmot, called siuhk. A small nullah, with a hand- 
some budge ovei it, runs through the town. When 
I saw it, it was dry, and the budge seemed absuid; 
but during the rainy season, it is not a bit longer 
is necessary. 

“ The church is much the largest wdiich I have seen 
in India. It is 150 feet long, 84 ivide, and being 
gallened all round, may hold at least 8000 people. 
It has a high and handsome spire, and is altogether a 
striking building, too goml for the materials of winch 
it is composed, which, like the rest of the public 
buildings of this country, aie only bad brick covered 
with stucco aiid^vliitcwasL. It is the woik of C*aptain 
IJutchinsoii. It is a remaikabJe thing, that one of the 
earliest, the largest, and handsomest churches in India, 
as ivell as one of the best organs, should he found 
in so remote a situation, in sight of the l^malaya 
moim tains * 

* The Dnhop ronvcwited the cliurrh, on which occasion he had 
a numerous and attentive longregation » and he gratiiica^ 
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“ I had heard Meenit praised for its compacative 
freedom from hot winds, hut iio not find that the 
lesidents confirm tiiis statement: they complain of 
tliem quite as much as the people of Ca^mpoor, and 
acknowledge the inferiority of their climate in this 
respect to that of Rohilcund. The beautiful valley 
oi (Deyra) Doon, since its conquest by the British, 
affords a retreat to ilieir sick, whidi tliey seem to 
value highly; and it has the advantage oi being 
accessible without danger at all times ; but, except 
during the dry months, even thi<* lovely valley is not 
wholesome.” * 

The old city of JMcemt appears to present nothing 
remarkable, except a ruined wall and fort, and some 
good architectural remdins of mosques and pagodas.” 
It must have been a place of some note prior to the 
Mohammedan invasion, as it is mentioned among the 
iirst conquests oi Sultan Malimoud. It is stated to 
Ju\e resisted a Mogul aimy under TiirmeshirinKlian, 
in the lliirteentli century, but was taken and destroyed 
by Timour in 1399.*|- It was afterwards rebuilt, but 
does not appear to have regained its former importance. 

tion of hearing two of his own hymns Brightest and best,'* and 
that tor St. Stephen’s day) sung better than he had ever heard 
tliem III a clmrrli before , the siiiguig being considerably better 
than at Calcutta. The cvemng service was also well attended. 
Ills Lordship subsequently confirmed alx)iit2a0 persons, young and 
old, 01 whom lietwccn 40 and 50 were natives, converted to Chris- 
tianity by Mr. Fisher, the chaplain 

' * Heber, ii pp 27'i, 0. The Doon (as it is generally called) was 
granted as ajugheer by Aurung^ebc to Futteli Shah, the ndgnlng 
rajah of tnirwal, it appears, therefore, to have belonged to the 
IMroue ot Delhi. Its military importance arises from its coiinect- 
iiig llit*'‘nritish tenitory east of the Danges withm the hills, with 
the Knrdeh-doon bc)ond the Jumna, and thus, liy means of the 
occupation of Malouii, *^abathoo, and a fortress in birmore, fur- 
iiishmg a line of deicnce ironi the Cali to the Sutlej, 
t bee ^ ol. 1 . pp, lOfi, 190, WO. 
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A Persian and Hindoobtanee school has been esta- 
blished here; and there is a small congregation of 
native Christians. 

Al)out twelve coss from Meerut is Sirdhana, the 
chief town of the jagJieer of the Begum Sumroo, the 
widow of the notorious German adventurer of that 
name (Summers).* This woman, who has the cha- 
racter of being a cruel tyranuess in her little territory, 
calls herself a Christian, having professedly embraced 
the faith ot her husband She has a Roman Catholic 
piiest as her chaplain, and had recently begun, at the 
time of the Bishop’s journey, ♦o build a very large 
and handsome chuich at Sirdhan.., which promised to 
rival, if not to excel, that of Meerut m and anlii- 
tectural beauty. 

Fiom Meerut, the Bishop proceeded by dawk to 
Bcgtimabad, a large village lormiiig }).irt of the ju yhrer 
ol a IMahratta piincess under jirotection of the Biitish 
Government; and thence, to Fui ruk-nuggur, Tllfe 
whole way presented scattered luins; the gro\ob ol 
fniit-trees were few, small, and neglected ; the village^ 
very mean ; and the people looked hall -starved and 
qnite heart-broken, a long drought having occasioned 
gi'cat^ distress f 11c halted at mid -day at a buiall 

’ * See vol. il. p. 84. This man, whose real name was Walter 
Rcinihard , was a nat n c of Treves He entered early in the !< 1 1 rrh 
service ; he afterwards came to Bengal, and entered a Swiss corps 
in CaUutta, from which he deserted m a few wi'eks, and fkd to 
Oude lie served for some time as a trooper m the cava1t> of 
Sefdar Jung , and then entered the service of C'ausiin Ali. After 
deserting him, he successively served Sluija ud Dowlah, the Jaut 
Rajah, the Rajah of Jcypoor, and NujifT Khan, in whose service 
he (bed in 1770, and who assigned to him the territory retained, 
through the doubtful policy of the British Go^c^l^lent, by his 
favourite concubme. — Hamilton, i. p. 454. 

t They had not Imd more than three slight showers during the 
preceding twelve months. «* I lu> e been sorry to think,’' adds the 
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niinous walled town called (jrhazNud-deen-niip^fi^ur* 
Harly on the next day, he reached the hanks of the 
Jumna, on the other side of which he had a nohle 
view of Avhat yet remains of the far-famed meti opolis 
of the Great Mogul. He thus describes its present 
appearance. 

“ The inhabited part of Delhi, (for the ruins extend* 
over a surface as large as liOiidon, Westminster, and 
Southwaik,) is about seven miles in circuit, seated on 
arockyiange of hills, and surrounded with an em- 
battled walU whicli the English Government have 
put into lepair, and are now engaged in strengthening 
%.it 1 i bastions, a iiioat, and a regular glacis. The 
houses within are, many of them, large and high. 
Tiuie are a great number of mosques with high 
miiiaUfS a >d gilded domes, and, above all, are seen 
ihe }).jhu‘e, a very high and extensive cluster of 
gothic towers and battlements, and the Jumma Mus^ 
'/m/, the hugest and liandsomest place of Alussulman 
w'orsliip 111 India. The chief material oi all these tine 
liiuldings is led granite, of a vei y agreeable though 
solemn colour, inlaid, in some'of the ornamental parts, 
with white maible ; and the general style of building 
is oi a simple and impressive character, which re- 

Bishopt ** that the English taxes are really exorbitant here, and 
ihe mode of collection short-sighted and oppressive.” Altogether, 
it seemed to him the most miserable country he had yet seen m 
India. 

, • “ The extent of the r uin* of Old Delhi,” says Lieut. Franklin, 
** cannot, I suppose, be less than a cucumference of twenty miles, 
reckoning from the gardens of Shaliwar on theN.W , to the Kut- 
tub Minar on the S 10.; and proceeding thence along the heart of 
the old ( ity, by way of the mausoleum of Njjs im-u-Deen, on which 
stands Uumaioon't» tomb, and the old tort of Delhi on the banks of 
the Tuinna, to the Ajmere gate of Shahjchauabad,” — Asiat. ROb , 
IV. 435. 
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rninrlecl me in manyt respects of Carnarvon. It far 
exceeds any thing at Moscow. The Jumna, like the 
other great rivers of this country, overflows, dniiiig 
the rains, a wide extent ; hut, unlike the Ganges, 
does not confer fertility. In this part of its course, it 
is so strongly impregnated with natron, extensive 
beds of which abound in all the neighbourhood, that 
its waters destroy, instead of promoting vegetation ; 
and the whole sjiace between the high banks and the 
rivoi, in its present low state, is a loose and perfectly 
barren sand, like that of the sea-shore . .. 

“ From the gate of Agia to llumaioon’s tomb, is a 
very awful scene of desolation; ruins after rums, 
tombs after tombs, fragfments of brick -woik, free- 
stone, granite, and marble, scattered every whei e over 
a soil naturally rocky and baiien, without cultivation, 
except in one or two small spots, and witliout a single 
tree. I was lemindedof Caffa in the Crimea; but 
this was Caffd on the scale of London, with the 
wretched fragments of a maginflceiice such as London 
itself cannot boast. The nuns really extended as far 
as the eye could reach, and our track wound among 
them all the way This was the seat of old Delhi, as 
founded hy the Patan kings on the rums of tlie still 
larger lliiuloo city of Indiaput, which lay chit'fiy iji a 
western direction. When the present city, which is 
ceitaiiily in a more advantageous situation, was founded 
hy the FmperorShahjelian, he removed many of its 
inhabitants thither ; most of the rest followed, to ho 
near the palace and the principal markets ; and as, 
during the Alahratta government, tlierc was no sleep- 
ing in a safe skin without the w'dlls, old Delhi was 
soon entirely abandoned. The ofhcial name of ibe 
|ii:eseut city is Shabjehan-poor, (city of the king of 
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the world’) but the name of IJelhi 5g always used in 
conversation, and in every wntinf^ but those which 
are immediately oiFered to the Emperor’s eye. 

“ In our way, one mass of nuns lartjer than the 
rest, was pointed out to us as the old Pataii palace It 
has been a large and solid fortress, in a plain and 
unonicimcnted style of aicbitectuie, and svould have 
been pictuiesquc, had it been in a country where tiees 
grow ami ivy is green, but ivS here only ugly and 
melancholy. It is chiefly remarkable for a high black 
pillar of cast metal, called Eirove’s walking-stick. 
Tins was oiiginallya Hindoo work; the emblem, I 
appiehend, ot Siva, whuh stood in a temple in the 
same spot, and concei ning which there was a tradition, 
like that attached to the coronation stone ot the 
Scots, that while it stood, the children ol Brahma 
weie to rule m Iiidrapul On the conquest of the 
conntiy by the JHiissulmans, the vanity of the jiredic- 
tioii was shewn ; and Firo/e enclosed it within the 
court of Ills palace, ns a trophy of the victory of 
Islam ovei idolatry It is covered with inscriptions, 
mostly Persian and Aiahic ; but that which is e\ idently 
the original, and jirohably contains the prophecy, is in 
a char.ictci now obsolete and unknown, though appa- 
rently akin to the Nagree. 

“ About a mile and a lialf further, still through 
rums, Humaiooii’s tomb, a noble biulduig of gi unite 
inlaid with maible, and in a very chaste and simple 
style ol Crothii architecniie. It is siinoiinded by a 
laige gaideii with tci races and foimlams, all now 
gone to decay, exiejit one ol the latter, A^liich enables 
the poor jiople who live in the out-buildings of tile 
tomb, to eultjvale a little wheat. Tlie garden itself is 
sui rounded with an embatlled wall, with towers, /our 
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gateways, and a cloigter within, all the way round. 
In the centre of the square is a platform, of about 
twenty feet lugh, and I should apprehend 200 feet 
square, sup])orted also by cloisters, and ascended by 
four great flights of granite steps. Above rises the 
tomb, also a square, with a great dome of white 
marble in its centre. The apartments within are, a 
circular room, about as big as the Ratdiflfe Library, in 
the centre of which lies, under a small raised slab, the 
unfortunate prince to whose memory this fine build, 
ing 18 erected. In the angles are smaller apartments, 
where other branches of his family are interred. 
From the top of the building, 1 was surprised to see 
that we had still ruins on every side ; and that more 
particularly to the westward, and where old Indraput 
stood, the desolation apparently extended to a range of 
barreu hills seven or eight miles off, 

“ On coming down, we were conducted about a 
mile westward, to a buiying ground or collection of 
tombs and araall mosques, some of them very beauti- 
ful ; among which the most remarkable w’^as a bttle 
chapel in honour of a celebrated Mussulman saint, 
^izam ud Deen. Round his shrine, most of the 
deceased members of the present Imperial family lie 
buried, each in his own little enclosure, surrounded 
with a very elegant lattice-work of white maible. 
Workmen were employed at this time in completing 
the tomb of the late prince Jehanguire, third and 
darhng son of the Emperor. The tomb, thougli 
small, is very elegant, and the flowers, &c. into which 
the marble is carved, are as delicate and in as good 
taste and execution as any of the oi dinary Italian 
artists could produce. .In one part of these ruins is a 
y^ry deep tank, surrounded by buildings 60 or JQ 
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feet above the water, from the top of which several 
boys and young men jumped down and swam to the 
stei)S, in order to obtain a trifling hukshlsh." • 

Within the modern city, the Jumma Musjeed^ or 
great Mohammedan cathedral, is the first object of 
attraction. This superb edifice was begun by Shah- 
jehan in the fourth year of his reign, and completed 
in the tenth, at an expense of ten laks of rupees* 
The site judiciously chosen for it is a small rocky 
eminence, which has been scarped on purpose. The 
ascent to it is by a flight of tliirty-five stone steps, 
through a handsome gateway of red stone, the doors 
of wliich are covered with plates of wrought brass. 
The terrace on which the mosque is built, is a square 
of about 1400 yards, paved with red stone, -j- and sur- 
rounded Avith an arclied colonnade of the same mate- 
rials, Avith octagon pavilions at convenient distances. 
In the centre is a large marble reservoir, ivith some 
small fountains, supplied by machinery fiom the canal. 
From tins court is obtained a commanding view of the 
■whole city. On its western side, and rising another 
flight of steps, is the mosque itself, winch is entered 
by three noble Gothic arches, surmounted with thiee 
magiiiflcent domes of white marble, intersected by 
black stripes, and crowned with cuUtses^ richly gilt. 
At the flanks, are two minarets, of black marble and 
red stone alternately, rising to the height of 130 feet. 
Each ot these minarets has three projecting galleries 
of udiite marble, and their summits are crowned with 
light octagon pavilions of the same. The mosque is 
of an oblong foim, 261 feet in length. The whole 
front is coated with large slabs of beautiful ivhite 

• ITeber, ii. pp. 28.J— 204. 

■I- Bishop Hebcr says, « granite inlaid with marble.*' 

Ji 5 
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marhle ; and alongf tlic* comice are ten compartments, 
(4 feet long by 2^,) which aie inlaid with Arabic 
inscri}itions in black marble. The interior is paved 
throughout with large flags of white maible, decorated 
with a black border, and is wondjpi fully beautiful and 
delicate. The walls and roof are also lined ii ith plain 
white maible. Near the kibla is a handsome 
adorn(‘d with a profusion of frieze-work. Close to 
this IS a mimber or pulpit of mailde, having an .isi'pnt 
of four steps. Thcp ascent to the minarets is by a 
winding staircase of 130 steps of red stone From 
the to]», a still more extensive view is obtained, (“om- 
piehoiiding the Imperial paiaie, the Cuttiib Mmar, 
the Kiirrun Mmar, Humaioon’s Tomb, tbe palace 
of Feroze Sbab, the foit of Old Delhi, and tbe fort 
of Loni on tin* opjiosite 'side ol the Jumna Ihsbop 
IlebtT thought the orriaracntal andntectuie of this 
mosque less florid, and the general effect lehS pictur- 
esque, than the sjdendid grou]»e of the Tmamhaiirah 
and Its accompaniments at Linknow ; but its situation 
is far more commanding, and the size, sohditv, and 
rich materials of the edifice impressed him more than 
any thing of the soit he had seen in India. It is in 
exci'llent repaii, the British Government having made 
a gi*ant for this purpose. 

The Kala Mnsjeed (black mosque) “ is small, and 
has nothing woitliyof notice about it hut its pl.imness, 
solidity, and great antiquity;” but it is interesting as 
a work of the fiist Patan conquerors, and belonging to 
the times of primitive Mussulman simjihcity. “ It is 
cxai tly on the plan of the original Arahian mosques, 
n square couit sunounded wnth a eIol^tcr, and loofeJ 
with many small domes of the plainest and most solid 


Asidt. Rei., IV. 438-44(1 
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constnntion, like "the nidest cpecimens of what we 
rail the eai’ly Norman architecture It has no miiia* 
ret : the ( rier stands on the root to proclaim the hour 
ot jirayer.’* * 

Not far from the palace is tlie mosque of Roshun 
lid Dowlah ; rendered mernorahle to the Delhians as 
bpiiity the place fioin vdiich Nadir Shah witnessed 
the masSfU'ie of the unfortunate inhabitants, f Since 
then, this qiiartei of the city has been but thinly 
inluihitt'd The mosque stands in the Chandnee-thokee 
or sihersmithS street: it is built of led stone, of the 
corniiion si/e, and is surmounted wiili three domes 
liihly efilt A f^:ate leadiiiij to a bazar near it, retains 
the name of Koonia-durivffzit^ slau^^hter pate. 

On the banks ol the Jumna stands (he Zeenyt al 
(ornament of mosques), erected by a 
dauphter of Aurunpzebe. It is of red stone inlaid 
wiih marble, an<l lias in front a spacious terrace, with 
niajiadons niailde reserioir. lathe west corinu' is 
the sepulihre of the ioundiess, of white niaible, where 
she Mas interred, A. H. 1122 (A. D. 1710). There 
w^ere formerly lamls allotted foi the iej>airs of the 
edifioe, hut these have long been confisiated. Exclu- 
sn e of these mosques, there are, in Shalgelianahad 
and its enviioiis, above forty others ; but most of them 
ai'e of mfeiior si/e, and present notliirip remaikable. 

The modern city contains many good liouses, chiefly 
buck The streets aie in general lUrrow, as in other 
Eastern cities ; but the piiruipal one'*, Rishop Ileber 
bays, are really wide, bandsomc, and, for an Asiatic 
city, remarkably cleanly, and the bazars have a good 
appeal aiice. Tlieie Avere formeily two very noble 

• lleber, x ol n. p 9%. 

t According to Ferislita. See page 352 of our first volume. 
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streets, one leadinfr southward from the palace to the 
Delhi or Apra gate ; the other ruumng from the 
palace iiortli -westward to the Lahore gate. In both 
of them, liieut. Franklin sa}s, the inhabitants 
have s])oiled their appearance, by running a line of 
houses down the centre, and across the streets in other 
places, so that it is with difficulty a person can discover 
their former situation without a narrow inspection.'’ 
Along the middle of the former street runs the aque- 
duct, constructed by Ali Mirdan Khan, a Persian 
nobleman in the service of the Emperor Shahjehan, 
for the purpose of conveying water into the royal 
gardens. During the troubles winch followed the 
decline of the Alogiil power, the channel was neglected, 
and when the English took possession of Delhi, was 
found choked up, in most parts, with rubbish. It 
is conducted from the Jumna, immediately on its 
leaving the mountains, while its stieam is yet pure 
and wholesome, for a distance of 120 miles* It 
is,” says Bishop Heber, “ a noble work, giving 
fertility to a very large extent of country near its 
banks, and absolutel} the sole source of vegetation to 
the gardens of Delhi, besides furnishing its inhabitants 
with almost the oidy di'inkable water within their 

* ** The em irons to the north-west are crowded with the re- 
mains of s}Witious gardens and country houses of the nobility, 
which were formerly abundantly supplied with w.iter by means of 
the noble canal dug by All Mirdan Khan, and which foimerly ex- 
tended from above 1*aii]put quite down to Delhi, where It joined 
the Jumna; fertilizing in Its course a tract of more than ninety 
miles in length. The canal, as it ran through the suburbs of 
Mogul-parah, (nearly three miles in length.) was about twenty-flve 
feet deep, and about as inuih m breadth ; cut from the solid stone 

(luarry on each side, from which most of the houses in the neigh- 
bourhood ha\c been built. It had small bridges erected oser it at 
diflerent places, some of which communicated with the garden- 
housgs of tlie nobilit)."— Asiatic Researches, vol. iv. p. 436, 
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reach. When it was hrst refopened, hy Sir Charles 
Metcalfe, in 1820, the whole population of the city 
went out in jubilee to meet its stream, throwing 
flowers, ghee, &r. into the water, and calling down all 
manner of blessings on the British Government, who 
have indeed gone far, hy this measure, to redeem 
themselves from the weight of, I fear, a good deal of 
impolicy.' 

It most unfortunately happened that, during the 
present year (1825), and amid alljbhe other misfortunes 
of drought and scarcity which this poor country has 
undergone, the Jumna changed its course, and the 
canal became dry ! The engineer officer who super- 
intends its works, was at the time labouring under 
tlie remains of a jungle fever ; his seijeant was in the 
same condition, and consequently there was no one 
who, when the mischief was discovered, could go up 
to the hills to remedy it The suffering of the people 
was very dismal ; since the restoration of the canal, 
they had neglected the wells which formerly had, in 
some degree, supplied their wants. The water which 
they drank was to be brought from a distance, and 
sold at a considerable rate, and their gardens were 
quite ruined. That of the Residency had not, at 
moment when 1 saw it, a green thing in it ; and them 
of the poor were in a yet worse condition, if worse 
were possible. It ivas not till the middle of November 
that the canal could be again restored, when it was 
hailed with similar expressions of joy to those whieh 
had gieeted its foimer re-appearance.*' 

Half way along this street, and nearly opposite the 
Chafidnee-chokee, (a street about as wide as Pall Mall, 
and having a branch of the aqueduct running down 
the centre,) stands the imperial palace, built by Shah- 
jehan, of red granite, az;d surrounded^ with a deep 
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moat. Tlip Trail on tlfls side is nearly sixty feet liigli, 
embattled .‘ind macliicollated, with small round towers 
and tTvo noble gateways. It is a place of no sti ength, 
tlie walls being adapted only for bows and arrows, or 
musketry ; “ but, as a kiiigly residence," Bishop 
Heber says, it is tine of th<* nobh'st that I have seen. 
It far surpasses the Kremlin, but 1 do not think that, 
except 111 tlie duiiibility ol its materials, it equals 
Windsor. Sentries in red coats (sepoys of the ('oni- 
pany’s regular army) appear at its exterior ; but the 
inteinal duties, and, indeed, most ol the ]»olice duties 
at Delhi, are peifoiined hy the two piovincial bat- 
talions raised m the Knipeior s name, and nommally 
under his orders. Tlu‘se are disc iidiiied jirettT much 
like Europeans, hut have mattlilock-guiis and the 
Oriental drc'ss ; and tluur eomni.iiifling othcei. Capt. 
Gram of the* Company’s service, is consideted as one 
of the cfomestics ol the Mogul, and hawS apartments in 
liis palace." 

The Bishop’s presentation to the Emperor afforded 
an opportunity foi a display of the faded grandeur 
and unmeaning pagcantiy of a kingdomless court, 
which still retains, iieveilheless, the magic of an illus- 
egous name. The foimalitie.> weie neaily the same 
as at Ijiiiknow, excc’pt that the procession was less 
splendid, and tlie Jiishop rode an eh'phant instead of 
being borne in a palankeen. “ We were receiv'ed," 
he says, “ with piesented arms by the troops of 
the palace drawn up within the barbican,* and 

* At the entrance of the palare, there stoenb m Hemier’s lime, 
two large elejihaiitb of stone, one bearing the figure of the Uniah 
fif C'lutlore, and the other, hli brother Pottali, who inmiortalucd 
names liy then patriotic resistance to the Finjicror Akbar, 
figures, which struck the li\ely Freiuhinan with so much 
Hirej were removed by Auruugzebe as sai curing too much of 
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proceeded, still on our elephants, 'through the noblest 
gateway and vestibule which 1 ever saw. It con- 
sists, not merely of a splendid (hithic arch in the 
centre of the great gate-tower,— but, after that, of a 
long vaulted aisle, like that of a Oothit ciithedral, with 
a small, open, octagonal court in its centie, all of 
granite, and all finely taived with inscnptions from 
ibc Koran and with flow'ors. This ended in a ruinous 
and exceedingly duty stahle-yard ! wdiere we were 
received by Captain Grant, as tl^iL* Mogul’s ofhier on 
guard, and by a number of elderly mcui witli largo 
gold-beaded eaiies, the usual ensign of ofiice here, and 
one of wdilob JMr. Elliott also caiiied. We were now 
told to dismount and proceed on foot; a task which 
tbe late laiii made mcouveiiient to my gown and cas- 
sock and thin shoes, and during wduch we >vere 
pt’sten'd by a fresh swarm of miserable beggars, tbe 
wives and childieii of the ^t'^■ble servants. Affer this, 
we passed aiiotbei rubly-carved, but ruinous and 
duty gateway, wheie our guides, withdraw'ing a 
canvas screen, called out uiasoit of harsh thauiit, 
‘ Lo, the Ornament of the Woild ! Lo, the Asjliim 
of the >iations ! King of Kings ! The Emperor 
Aebar Shah ! Just, fortunate, victorious ! * 'NV*' 

saw'^, ill fact, a very handsome and sti iking court, 
about as big as that at All Souls, with low, hut nclily- 
ornamenled buildings. Opposite to w> wMsa beautiful 
open pavilion of wdiite maiblc, lichly carved, flanked 
by lose-bushes and fountains, and some tapestry and 
sliiped curtains hanging in festoons about it ; witbm 
wdiuh was a crowd of peojde, ami the poor old de- 
scendant of Tameilane seated in the midst of them. 
Ml. Elliott here bow'ed th»*ee times very low, in w’hicli 

idolatry , ami he cmlostsi the place where they stood* with a screen 
of 1^^ disfigured Uie entiwtie to 
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we followed his example. This ceremony was repeated 
twice as we advanced up the steps of the pavilion, the 
heralds each time repeating the same expressions about 
their master’s greatness. M^e then stood in a row on 
tlie right-hand side of the throne, which is a sort of 
marble bedstead riclily ornamented with gilding, 
and raised on two or three steps. Mr Elliott then 
stepped fo]*wards, and, with joined hands, in the usual 
eastern way, announced, in a low voice, to the Em- 
peror, who I was. I then advanced, bowed three 
times again, and oi^'red a nuxzur of fifty- one gold 
mohurs m an embi oidcred purse, laid on my handker- 
chief, in the way practised by the Buboos iii Calcutta. 
This was received and laid on one side, and T i*emaiTicd 
standing for a few minutes, while the usual court 
questions about my health, iny travels, wlien X left 
C’alcutta, A,c., were asked. I had thus an opportunity 
of seeing the old gentleman more plainly. He has a 
pale, thin, but handsome face, with an ciquiline nose 
and a long white heai d. Ilis complexion is little, if 
at all, darker than that ot a European. XJis hands 
are very fair and delicate, mid he had some valuable- 
looking rings on them, liis Lands and face were all 
I saw of him, for, tlie morning being cold, he as so 
wrapped u}) in shawls, that he leminded me extiemely 
of the Druid’s lie.id on a Welch halfpenny. I then 
stepped back to niy foi mer place, and returned again 
with five more mohurs to make my offering to the lieir- 
appareiit, who stood at his father’s left hand, tlie light 
being occupied by the Resident. Next, my two coin- 
patiions were introduced with neaily the same forms, 
except that their offerings weie less, and that the 
Jiimpei or did not speak to them. 

? - The Emperor then lieckoned to me to come for- 
wards. and Mr. Elliott told me to take off my hat, 
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which had till now remained ou4ny head ; whereu}M>n 
the Emperor tied a flimsy turban of brocade round 
my head with his own hands, for which, however, 
I paid four gold mohurs more. We were then di- 
rected to retire to receive the kheUts (honorary 
dresses) which the bounty of ‘ the Asylum of the 
World* had provided for us. I was accordingly 
taken into a small private room, adjoining the zen- 
naiiali, where I found a handsome flowered caftan 
edged with fur, and a pair of common-looking shawls, 
winch my seiwants, who had the Jelight of witnessing 
all this hue show, put on instead of my gown, my 
cassock remaining as before. In this strange dress, I 
had to walk back again, having my name announced 
hy the criers (something in the same way tliat Lord 
Marmion’s was) as ‘ Bahadur, Boozoouy, Dowlut- 
mund,’ &c , to the presence, where I found my two 
eomjianions, who had not been honoured by a private 
dressing-room, but liad their khel&ts put on them in 
the gateway of the court. They were, I apprehend, 
still queeier hgures than 1 was, having their hats 
wrapped with scarfs of flowered gauze, and a strange 
gaiment of gauze, tinsel, and faded ribbands flung 
over their shoulders above their coats. 1 now again 
came forwaid, and offered my third present to the 
Emperor, being a copy of the Arabic Bible and the 
llindoostanee Common Prayer, handsflipely bound in 
blue velvet, laced with gold, and wrapped up in a 
piece of brocade. He then motioned to me to stoop, 
and put a string of pearls round my neck, and two 
glittuiing but not costly ornaments in the front of my 
till ban, for which I again offered five gold mohurs. 
It wns, lastly, announced, that a horse was waiting 
for my acccjitance, at whitdi fresh instance of imperial 
mumficence, the heralds again made a proclamation of 
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larpfesse, and T a^in ^aid five ^old mobtirs. It ended 
by my taking? my leave with three times three salams, 
makiiiuf up, I think, the sum of about threesroro ; and 
I retired with J\Ir. Elhott to my dressing-room, 
wheiue I sent to her JMa^esty the Queen^ as she is 
generally called, though Empress would be the an- 
cient and more proper title, a present of five mohurs 
more, and the Emperoi’s chobdars came eagerly up to 
know when they should attend to receive their 
hukshish. It must, not. however, be supposed that 
this interchange of civilities was very expensivi* either 
to his Majesty oi to me. All the presents which he 
gave, the horse included, though really the handsomest 
which had been seen at the Court of Delhi foi many 
years, and though tlie old gentleman evidently intended 
to he extieinely ci\il, weie not worth imieli more 
than 1100 s. rupees ; so that he and his family gained 
at least 800 s. rupees by the morning’s work, besides 
what he received liom iny two eoinpanions, -whiih was 
all clear gain, since the khelats whitli they got in 
return, were only f t for IVIuy-day, and made up, I 
fancy, fiom tlie cast-off fineiy of the Begum On the 
other hand, sini e the Company ha\ c wisely ordered 
that all the piescnts given by native princes to Euro- 
peans, abould he disposed of on the Government ac- 
count, they have hhcrally, at the same time, taken on 
themselves the expense of paying the usual moni'y 
nuszvr^ made by public men on these occasions. In 
consoqurnre, none of my offerings were at my own 
charge, except the professioniil and jirivate one of the 
tAvo books, with wdiuli, as they Averc unexjiected, the 
Emperor, as 1 avm> told, Avas very much pleased. I 
had, of eoiiise, sev^eial hurkshi Lille's to giA e afterwaids 
his seiwants, hut these fell considerably short of my 
iBiy^scs at Lucki^ow. To return to the ball of 
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audience*' 'While in the small Apartment where I got 
rid of my shining garments, I was struck with Us 
hedutiful ornaments. It w.is tmtnely lined With wliite 
marble, inlaid with flowers and leaves of green ser- 
pentine, lapis lazuli, and blue and red porphyry : the 
flowers weie of the best Italian style of workmanship, 
and evidently the labour of an artist of that countiy. 
All, however, w'as dirty, desolate, and forloni. Half 
the flow ers and leaves had been picked out or other- 
Avise defaced, and the doors and windows were in a 
state of dilapidation, while a quantity of old fuiniture 
Avas jiiled in one wriier, and a torn hanging of faded 
tapestiv hung over an archAvay which led to the inte- 
rior apartments. ‘ Such,’ 2Mi. Elliott said, ‘ is the 
general style in wdiich this palace is kept up and fur- 
nished. Tt IS not absolute poA^erty Avluth pioduces 
this, but these people have no idea of cleaning or 
3’ ending any thing.’ For my own part, T thought ol 
the famous Persian line, 

‘ The sintler hangs, her ta^iestry in the palace of the Caesars , ' 
and felt a melancholy interest in compming the pre- 
sent state ol this poor lamily Avith Avliat it AA^as two 
Juindred years ago, Avheii liciiiier* A'lsited Delhi, or 

• Bernier thus describes the Great Mogul of his day, •* The 
king a]»pi'arrd scaled upon his throne at the end ot the great hall, 
ii> tht inoht luagmhcent attire. Jlis lesl was oi white and deii- 
lately dowered satin, with a silk and golden broidery ot the finest 
Uxturt. 'J'he turban, ol gold doth, hail an a'lgrtttL whose loot 
Ai'as composed of diamonds of i xtraordniary sire and A'aluc, 
bc-idcs an oriental tfipnz which may be ])ronounceil unparalleled, 
exhibiting a lustre like the sun. A necKlaco ot immense pearls 
nachul to the stomach, in the same manner many pagans wear 
their strings ot beads The throne was sni>ported by six massy 
iect, said to be ol solid gold, sprinkled over with rubies, emeralds, 
and diamonds. 'I he Ihioiie, to the best of rny recollection, is 
A'alued at four crorcs (forty milholls) ot rupees. It was c onstnicled 
by hliahjehan, tlic_ lather of At^uxigzebe, for the purpose ol dis- 
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as we read its palace described in the tale of Madame 
de Oenlis. 

“ After puttinj^ on my usual dresb, we waited a little, 
till word was brought us, that the ‘ King of Kings,* 
‘ Shah-in-Shah,’ had retired to his zeniianah ; we 
then went to the hall of audience, which I had previ- 
ously seen but imperfectly, from the crowd of people 
and the necessity of attending to the forms which I 
had to go through. It is a very beautiful pavilion of 
white marble, open on one side to the court of the 
palace, and on the other to a laige garden. Its pillars 
and arches are ex(piisitely carved and ornamented 
with gilt and inlaid flowers, and insciiptions m the 
most elaborate Pei sian character. Round the frieze is 
the motto, recoided, I believe, in Lalla Bookli, 

'If there be an Elysium on earth. 

It IS this, it IS this ' ' 

The marble floor, where not covered by carpets, is all 

playinflf the immense quantity of precious stones accumulated suc- 
cessively In the treasury from the spoils of am lent rajahs and 
Patans, and the annual presents to the monarch which every 
omrah is bound to make on certain festivals. The construction 
and workmanship of the throne arc not correspondent to the ma- 
terials ; but two peacocks, covered with jewels and pearls, are well 
executed. They were made by a workman of astonishing power®, 
a Frenchman by birth, who, after defrauding scieral of the 
princes of Europe by means of false gems, which he fabricated with 
peculiar skill, sought refuge in the Great Mogul’s court, where he 
made his fortune. ' At the foot of the throne were assembled all 
the omrahs, in splendid apparel, ujK>n an estrade surrounded with 
a silver railing, and covered with a spacious canopy of brocade 
with deep fringes of gold.’* See, for the rest of the description of 
this gorgeous scene, Benner (liy Brock,) lol i. pp. 30.'»— '» The 
peacock throne here described, was cemed oft bv Nadir Shah, and 
is now m possession of his Persian majesty, who has succeeded to 
the magnificence of the Mogul. See Mon. TnAV. Persia, vol. ii. 
)>. 212. Lcgoiix describes anothei peacock-throne, placed under a 
palm-tTL'e of gold, which, he says, was pri>served in his time in tlic 
Grirfatif Katelur, What has become of it ? See Malte Brun, vol. iil. 

p.80. 
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inlaid in the same beautiful ihanner with the little 
dressing-room which I had quitted. 

The gardens, which we next visited, are not large, 
but, in their way, must have been extremely ricli and 
beautiful. They are full of very old orange and other 
fruit trees, with teiTaces and parterres, on whicli 
many rose-bushes were growing, and, even now, a 
lew jonquils in flower. A diannel of white marble 
for water, with little fountain-pipes of the same 
material, carved like roses, is earned here and there 
among these parterres ; and at the end of the terrace is 
a beautiful octagonal pavilion, also of marble, lined 
with the same Alosaic ilowe» as in the room which I 
first saw, with a marble fountain in its centre, and a 
beautiful batli in a recess on one of its sides. The 
windows of this pavilion, which is raised to the height 
of the city wall, command a good view of Delhi and 
its ^icighbourhood But all was, w'bcii we saw it, 
dirty, lonely, and wi etched : the bath and fountain 
dry, the inlaid pavement hid with lumber and gar- 
dener's sweepings, and the walls stained with the 
dung of birds and bats. 

“■ We were then taken to the private mosque of the 
palace, aii elegant little biulding, also of white marble 
and exquisitely carved, but in the same state of 
neglect and dilapidation, with peepuls allowed to 
spring fiom its svalls, the exterior gilding partially 
torn fium its dome, and some of its doors coarcaly 
blocked up with uuplastered brick and moitar. 

“ We went last to the Dewanee avm or hall of 
public audience, wliith is iii the outer court, and 
where, on certain occasions, the Gicat Mogul sat in 
state, to leceive the comjdiments or petitions of his 
subjects. This also is a splendid pavilion of marble, 
not unlike the other ball of audience iA form, but con- 
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hiderably larfifpr, and ^en on three sides only ; on the 
fourth IS A black wall, covered wth the same Mosaic 
work of flowers and leaves as I liave described, and in 
the c(*iitre, a thione raised about ten feet from the 
ground, with a small platform of marble in front, 
W’here the vizier used to stand to hand up petitions to 
his master. Behind this throne are Alosaic paintings 
of birds, animals, and flowers, and in the centre, 
what decides the point of their being the work of 
Italian, or at least ^Euiopean artists, a small groupe 
of Orpheus playing to the beasts. This hall, svheu 
we saw it, was full of lumber of all dcscrijUions, 
broken palanquins and empty boxes, and the thione so 
covered with jugeoii’s dung, that its ornaments were 
hardly disecrnilde. How little did Sliabjehan, the 
foundei of these fine huiJdiiigs, foresee what would be 
fate of his descendants, or what his own would be ! 
‘Vanity of vanities!’ was surely never wiitten in 
more legible characters than on the dilapidated are^ades 
of Delhi » ” * 

The Shahmar gardens (so highly extolled in liulla 
Rookh) are said to have cost, m the laying out, the 
enormous sum of a million sterling. Yet, they do 
not appear to have exceeded a mile in circumference. 
Their present appearance would not lead any one to 
supjiose that so immense a sum had ever been laid out 
upon them ; bqt the most valuable and costly materials 
have been carried off, and they are completely gone to 
decay. Nothing is now to be seem outside the lam- 
pails of Delhi, hut ruins and siiii-lmnit rotlss.-|- 

• ttobpr, vol. ii jip 2*17— 'MO. 

t In 17'i4, J lankiiufksrnbes I ho prospect lo the south- 

ward of Delhi as “coAcred 'vsilh the icmtiinsor rrtrmnv 
pavilions^ luoscjuesj and burying places, all desolate and in rums. 
The couiUiy rouml about is eciually lorlora,”— As. Uc.s.f \ol. iv. 
p. 4^1. 
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** Vet,” remarks Bishop HeherJ I am assured by 
every body, tliat the appearance of things in the pro- 
vim c of Dellii, is greatly improved since it came into 
our hands. To what a state must the Mahrattas 
have reduced it ! ” 

At the south-western extremity of the city stands 
the famous observatory, built in the third year of 
IVlahoinmed Shdh by Jye Singh, Rajah of Jyepoor. 
“■ lie was assisted w many persons celebrated for 
their science iii astronomy, from Persia, India, and 
Kill ope, but died belore the work was completed. It 
lias suite been plundered and almost destroyed by the 
Jants under Jawaher Singh.” * 

But the object which has excited the most ad- 
miration, is the Cvituh Mmar^ which stands in a vil- 
lage alnuit ten miles S W, of Delhi, remarkalde for its 
rums, and, among the Mohammedans, for its sanctity. 
“It was the scene ot very haid fighting betw'een the 
Hindoo soveieigiis ot Indiaput and the onginal Patan 
invaders ; and the j\lu 9 sulmans say, that 5000 martyrs 
to their religion lie interred in the neighbourhood. 

» Asiatic llescardies, vol. i^ . p, 449. Tieflentlialcr says, that it 
ilitters little trom ttiat wlmh ij, lo be seen at Jyepoor, comprising 
an equatorial machine, .i gnomon, and thrc*c astrolabes. A third, 
at Beinres, lonstiiuted the same enlightened Hindoo prime, 
who dii’d in 1742, has already liecii incntioned. (Vol. iii. p. 

The same Writer mentions among the antniuities of Delhi, the 
obelisk of Feroze the Afghan, ot a c> lindrical fprm, on a square 
pedestal of immense stones. It had been blown uji by gunpovidcr, 
and broken into several pmes, five of which yet unnamed, on 
whuh were soixie ancient characters At a short distant e is another 
olicbsk in the tomi ot a jiarallcltigraiii, ** saul to have been erected. 
b> a pi odigiously strong man, named Dim (Bheein).” — Bernoulli, 
vol 1 pp. IJH— 1.10. Among the ruined palaces, the most remark., 
able IS the (rr/dfo-iVof (a/ , referred to m a i»reic*ding note. The 
walls of thcgrc.it saloon were ornamented with tTjsial, and a 
lustre of black crystal hung from the tieiuig, vhich| when lighted 
up, had a splendid ellecl. ^ 
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Its principal sanctity, however, arises from the tomb of 
a celebrated saint, Cuttub Sahib, in whose honour the 
buildings for which it is remarkable, were begun, but 
never quite completed, by Shems-ed>deen (Altumsh).* 
The Emperor has a house here, and it is a favourite 
retreat of his during fine weatlicr.” The way lies 
through the ruins which extend before the Agra gate. 
At the end of five miles from the ruins, there is a 
beautiful mausoleum, raised in honour of Sufder Jung, 
Nawaub of Oude, and an ancestor of the present 
sovereign, who sill keeps up the tomb and garden in 
good repair. The route from this place continues to 
lie over a rocky and barren country, still sprinkled 
with tombs and ruins, tiU, on ascending a little emi- 
nence, one of the most extensive and striking scenes 
of mill presents itself, which is to be met with in any 
part of the country. The Cuttub A/tnar, the grand 
object of attraction, is a round tower, rising from a 
polygon of twenty-seven sides, in five stages, gradually 
diminishing in circumference, to the height of 242 
feet. The lowest stage (90 feet in height) is iluted 
into seven and twenty semi-cylindrical and angular 
divisions, inscribed, in a very ancient Arabic character, 
(it is supposed) with sentences from the Koran. The 
second stage is composed simply of semi .cylindrical 
fluting, and rises fifty feet. The third of forty feet, 

• TicfTenthalcc says : ** This place, which is sufficiently populous, 
has been renderoii famous by the tomb of a Mohammedan hypocrite 
named CultubHialiib (pnpee* Foh). This tomb is of marble, and 
co\ered with tjfree low cupolas. Not only the common people, but 
even princes and kings are accustomed to go thither on pilgrimage. 
They relate many wonders of this impobtor, who, they say, came 
from Uutch into these countries, and predicted to Shaluib-ud-deen, 
the Afghan leader, that he should obtain the empire of India."— 
Demoulli, tom. 1. p. 132. The countxy between this village and 
Delhi, formed, when Tieffenthaler was in India, “ a large plain, 
very fertile in com, and embeliisbed with many gardens." 
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‘ consists of only angular diyisionft. Thus far, the 
pillar is of an exceedingly line red ^'anite. The 
fourth stage, rising twenty-three feet, as well as the 
last, is of very fine white marble, the blocks being 
rounded to an even surface. Between each of the 
stages, a balcony luns round the pillar, supported 
upon large stone brackets : these appear to have been 
designed chiefly for ornament, but battlements have 
been erected upon them, as if to prevent those who 
might go into them from falling. A majestic cupola 
crowns the whole, springing from fdhr arcades of red 
granite. A spiral ^taircase of 384 steps leads to the 
summit • “ It is really,” says Bishop Heber, “ the 

• Asiatic Researches, vol iv. pp. 323— 7.--Bernoulli, \ol. 1, 
p. 1 JO. W e have endeavoured to combine the two descriptions, but 
there arc some discrepancies between them. As to even the dis- 
tance frt ir' Delhi, Mr Blunt says, it is about nine miles S. 16 
W. from the Jumma Mri-jed , Ticffenthalcr, seven miles from 
Delhi (meaning pcrhipi* com) , Bishop Heber, twelve miles. Mr. 
Blunt says. “ The loinh of Cuttub Shah, at whose expense the 
minar is said to have been built, is to be seen a few hundred yards 
to the westward of it alluding to a Patan sovereign of that name. 
Ticfienthalcr states, that it ib retnirted to have been built m the 
thirteenth century, by ShainsuUdcn, surnamed Con. The Em- 
peror Altumsh must ^ referred to, who was the son-in-law of Cut- 
tub-ud-deen, and might be supposed to have erected the mosque 
and mausoleum in honour of his predecessor. But Bishop Heber 
tells us, that the v illage bikes its name from Mussulman saint, 
called (’iiitub Saliib, which may have led to the above mistake. 
Abulfarel tells us, that Sultan Shumseddein lies buried here, as 
well as several of his successors, both of tlie 6hourian and the 
Khiljean dynasties, whosenames arc enumerated , but C'uttub-ud- 
deen I. IS not umiiiig them. Among the religious person^ buried 
here, howev cr, Ls mentioned K.ija Kotebed^n Ontshy , who » 
doubtless the saint whose tomb has given iiami to this quarter of 
the old city The mmar wab probably the work of Altiimsh. A 
considerable part of a second and corresponding minaret. Mi. 
Blunt tells us, was to be seen in 17114, and many other parts of the 
intended or unfinished mosque, particularly of the arches. The 
troubles which ensued on the death of that able sovereign, would 
PAllT VH. C 
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finest tower I have ever seen, and mnst, when its spire 
was complete^ have been still more beautiful. The 
remaining fH'rat arches of the principal mosque, with 
their granite pillars, coveted with inset iptions in the 
florid Cufic chat actor, are as fine, in their way, as any 
of the details of York Minster. In front of the 
principal of these great arches is a metal pillar, like 
that in Firoze Shah’s f'astle, and sevenil oilier 
remains of a Hindoo jialace and temjde, more ancient 
than tlie foundation of the Miuar^ and which 1 slioiild 
have thought striding, li they had not been in such a 
noigliboiirhood.* A multitude of mined moscpies, 
tombs, serais, &c are packed close round, mostlv in the 
Patan style of architecture, and some of them very 
fine. One, moie particularly, on a liill, and sur- 
rounded by a wall uith battlements and towers, 
struck me as peculiaily suited, by its solid and sim})le 
architeiture, to its blended ebaracter, in itself very 
appropriate to the religion ot Islam, of fortress, tomb, 
and temple. These Pataiis built like giants, and 
finished their work like jewelleis ; yet, the ornaments, 
florid as they are in their projier places, are never 
thrown away, or alloived to interfere with the general 
severe and solemn chaiacter of tli^ir edifices. The 
palace of the present imperial family is at some little 
distance behind these remains. It is a laige but 
paltry building, in a bad style of Italian architecture, 
and with a pTiiblic road actually leading through its 
court-yard... .The staiicase within the great Minar^ 

sufficiently account for the uiierruption of the building See pp. 
194— Oof our first volume. 

• ** In these environs are found a pagoda, supported by K(|uarc 
pillars of a grey stone, rude and inelegant, and thv housr of Vi'thoiUt 
a heathen king, the architecture oi i\huh hds nothing morerc- 
.jparkable, except its antiquity and the little unoges oi idols 
ifSuJptured on its pillars.”— Bernoulli, tom, J, p. IdJ. 
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• is veiy good, except the uppermost; story of all, 'which 
is niinous and difficult of access. I went up, however, 
and was rewarded by a very extensive view, from a 
heiglit of 240 feet, of DeUii, the course of the Jumna 
for many miles, and the ruins of Toglilikabad, another 
giantly Patan foundation, which lay to the south-west.”* 
The traveller is here standing, in fact, on the site 
of the “ New Delhi” of the sixteenth century. Ac- 
cording to Abulfazel, there appear to have been no 
fewer than seven different cities of that name Sultans 
(hittuh-ud-deen and Shums-ud-deen*l>oth resided, we 
aie told, in the fort built by Rajah Pithowra, the last 
Hindoo sovereign of Indraput Sultan Baleen erected 
.another fortified palace, containing many magnificent 
buildings liis grandson, Moaz-ud-deen, built another 
city on the banks of the Jumna, called Gunglookhery, 
which "inst have lieen in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of Ilumaioon’s tomb, as Abuliazel adds : “ Here 
is the hopulclire of the late emperor, 'which is a very 
sublime edifice.” Sultan Allah-ud-deen “ founded a 
new city and fort, which is called (Sret). 

Gliias-iid-deen Toghlik was the founder of Toghlik- 
abad, where he built a foi t. In the i eign of his 
degenerate son, JMaliopimed III , Delhi was thrice 
abandoned by the court and deprived of its popula- 
tion.f He is stated hy Abuliazel to Lave built 
another city, with a palace, ni which is a very high 
building : this must be an error, unless Dowletabad in 
the Deccan is refciied to ; although he may, on his 
return to Delin’, have louiid it iiecessaiy to repair the 
jialace, and parti.illy to lebuild the abandoned (apital. 
ills siKC-essor, Ferozc III , founded a large city adjacent 
to Delhi, wliK li he called Perozahad ; he also dug a 
canal from the Jumna to his new city, and at the 
* Heber, vol. ii. pp. 007—9. t Lee vol. i, p._218. 
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distance of three dbss, Imilt another palace, probably 
as a) 3 :arden residence. This city appears to have been 
some miles below Delhi, and distinct from it, as Timoiir 
removed thither after the pillage of the capital. 
Delhi at that period comprised three cities, Srei, the 
city of Allah-ud-decn, Old Delhi, and an intermediate 
suburb, still more extensive, called the Jehaun-pvn- 
nah* About 150 years afterwards, the Emperor 
Sheer destroyed the city of Allah-ud-deen (Srei), and 
founded another ; “ but now,” says Abiilfazel (wilt- 
ing within forty dr fifty years from the death of that 
monai'ch,) “ this new Delhy is for the most part in 
ruins. Here are many sepulchres.” He then pro- 
ceeds to name the royal and saintly ]>prsonages in- 
terred here, among whom are mentioned the ^aint (lut- 
tub-ud-deen, and the Sultan Shiims-ud-deen. Alany 
also, who are now living,” he adds, ‘^have built 
sepulchres for themselves, in the mitlst of pleasant 
gardens There can be no doubt that this city 
stood near Cuttub Minar. During the reign of Akbar 
and his successors, Agra was the seat of the hnperial 
magnificence; and Delhi had sunk into decay, n hen 
Shahjehan, the founder of the city width retains his 
name, once more made it the metropolis of Ilindostan. 

The present city stands in latitude 2fV* 4 1' N., long. 
77** 5' E. Its population, whicli, in the time of 
Aurungzebe, is said to have amounted to two millions, 
is now suppose^^ be below a tenth of that number ; J 

• See vol. 1 . p. 230, note. Major Pure suppose*! Srei to h.u c 
stood on the site of Indraput, and yet to have liccn distinct from 
Old Delhi. In that case, what Fenshta terms the New Oity, may 
ha\e been at Toghhkalud. But if, as heems clear from Alnilfarel, 
Srei was distinct from Indraput, the lattei must have been Old 
Delhi, and Srei the new city which Sheer destroyed, when he 
founded his own capital. 

t tX'fCcn Mi1\ry,vol ii pp. 2i. 5. 

IlamiUun, vol. i. p. 421. In the Miss. Reg. for February, 
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but no regular census has been tak^n. Notwitbstand* 
ing its decayed condition, an iraprehiion is still prera« 
lent ill many })arts of India, that the power which, 
has jiossession of Delhi and the Einperoi 's person, is 
the viitual ruler ol Hindostaii. The commerce of the 
city is now ^cry inconsiderable. Cotton cloths and 
indigo are manufactuied here and in the neiglibour- 
h(H>d ; and Bishop Ileber went to see a shawl -manu- 
factoiy, earned on by Cashmciian weavers, with wool 
brought fiom Himalaya. The shawds were not very 
beantilnl, though liigh-piiced : the bishop was more 
stinck with so. no splendid specimens of jewellery. 
Delhi IS i)7(i miles fiom Calcutta, travelling distance, 
by the Biiboom load. 

FROM DELHI TO AGRA. 

Fnour Delhi, Bishop Heber proceerled southward, to 
its foiiner rival, the imperial Agra His first stage 
w'as about lilteeii miles, to the little town of Furreed- 
abad The stony and lirokeu roail was maiked out, 
at eipial distames of about a mile and a half, by 
co«A-?«mars ,* solid, circular, stone obelisks erected dur- 
ing the prospeious times of the empire. ‘‘ Fuireedabad 
offeis nothing curious, except a large tank wdth a 
ruined h.iiujiieliiig-houhe on its shore : it has a grove 
ol tamaund rind other trees lound it, but no mangoes. 
Few of these, indeed, giow in the province of Delhi, 
owing to the unusual multitude of white ants,* to 

1R20, the population of Delhi a stated at :100,0(X), but on vrhat 
authority doc-j not appear. The Scrampore Misuionanes have a 
station here. 

* About fitty nine miles N. E. from Delhi, on a branch of the 
Ganges, is lluitmaiiagra, the <mpposcd site (according to Colonel 
W Ilford ) ot the tamous 1 1 u<«Un.ipoor of tlie Mahabharat ** The 
extensive site of tins ancient city Is entirely coYerc*d with large 
JAIIT VII. U 
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whose increase the mins and the dry sandy soil are 
favourable, and who attack the manpfoes in pieference 
to ^ny other tree. The whole country is harien and 
disaj^reeahle, and the water had. That of the Jumna 
acts on strangers like the Cheltenham waters, and the 
wells here are also extremely impalatahle. One might 
fancy oneself aheady approaching the confines of 
Persia and Arabia.’' Thi* town stands in the district 
of the llajah of Ihillumghur (“ tlie fort of spears ”), 
a feudatory of the Dritish Government, and, like his 
relative the llhuitpoor lta|.ih, a Jaiit. The cajntal of 
this little Hindoo piincipahty, is about twent\-orie 
miles S. of Delhi, arul is thus desciihed by tlie Bishop, 
whose route the next day led him to the jdace. 

“ TJie countiy giadually impioved as we approached 
Bullumghui, whnh, by its extensive giovTs, gave 
evidence of its having been long a lesidenee of a re- 
spectable native family. I w'as not, howtwer, at all 
prepared foi the splendour w’lth whidi I was received. 
Fust, w'e saw some of the w'^ild -looking horsemen 
whom I have already described, posted as if on the 
look-out, who, on seeing us, fired then matchlocks 
and gallo])ed oif as fast as possible. As vie diew 
nearer, we saw a coii.siderahle body of cavaliy with 
several camels and elephants, all g.iyly cajiai JMined, 
drawn up under some trees, and weie receiied by the 
Raja himself, a fat and overgiowii man, and his 
younger hi other, a very handsome and manly figure ; 
the former alighting from a palanquin, the other from 
H noble Persian liorse, vvuth tiappings whuh sw'ept the 
ground. 1 alighted fiom my liorac also, and the usual 
compliments and civilities followed. The elder hi other 

aDt-hillsi; which has inthiml the inhabitant i of the adjacent 
country to suppcisc, that u liad been overturned or destroyed by 
the tennites.'* Hamilton, vol. i, p. 440. 
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beprj'ed me to excuse his riding with me, as he was ill, 
irliirh indeed we had heard before ; hut the second 
nent by my side, reining in his magnificent 
and shewing off the animal’s pact's and his own horse- 
manship. liefore and behind were carpels, elephants, 
and horsemen, with a most strange and barbarous 
music of hoi ns, trumpets, and kettle-drums, and 
such a wood of speais, tlint I could not but tell my 
companion, that his castle deserved its name of ‘ Fort 
of Spears.’ As we diew nearer, we j^aw the fi>rt itself, 
null hij^li brick walls, stieiigthened M'ith a deep ditch 
and laige mud bastions, fiom which we w^ere compli- 
mented with a regular salute of eaiinnn. IVithin, we 
found a small and crow'ded, hut not ill-hnilt town, 
with narrow streets, tall houses, many temples, and a 
Ruftiiieiu number of lirahmmy bulls to shew the pure 
Hiiulo*' descent of the ruler. The population of the 
little capital was almost all assembled in the streets, on 
the w'.'ilk, and on the house-tops, and salarned to us as 
we came iii. We passed through two or three sharp 
turns, and at length stopped at the outer gate of a 
very neat little palace, built lound a small court 
plarted with jonquils and rose-bushes, wuth a marble 
iountaiii in the centre, and a small oiien arched hall, 
w'here chairs weie placed for us. Sitringees were 
laid, by w'ay of carpet, on the floor ; and the walls were 
orricimented witli some paltiy Hindoo portraits of the 
family, and some old fiesco paintings of gods, god- 
desses, and heroes encountciing lions and tigers.'’ 

“ On our appioacli to iMkre, where the tents w^ere 
pitched, I found w^e had eiiteied another little feudal 
territory, being leceived hv about twenty horsemen, 
with a splendid old wanior at their head, who an- 
nouneed himself as the Jagliiredar of the place, and 
holding a little baiony, as it would be called iu £u« 

D 2 
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rope, under the Company, intcmiixod with the 
territories of Biillumglmr. Cassim All Khan, the 
Nd||^b oi Sikre, who thus intioduecd himself, >\.is a 
figure* which Wouvermaii or lluhens -would have 
delighted to paint; a tall, large, eldeily man, with a 
£ne countenance and a thick and cuily, hut not long, 
grey beard, on a largt* and poiveiful white Peraian 
horse, with a lirocade turban, a saddle-cloth of tigi‘r’s 
skin with golden tasaels which almost swept the 
ground, sword, shield, and pistols mounted \\ ith sllvei , 
and fdhthe other ])ictuiesque ins»gni.i of .i Mussulman 
cavalier of distinction, lie said, that he had been a 
Tiissildar in command of two hundred hoise m Loid 
liake’s w'ai, and had heen leconipensed, ,it the end of 
the contest, with a little teiiitoivot ten \illages, 3 cut 
and tax free. The Jla]a, he said, wdio had two hun- 
dred and fifty villages, nearly enclosed him, hut they 
were good friends.”* 

The next stage was to Brahminy Kcrar, tluoiigli hti 
uninteresting comitiv, hut lathei moie feitde than in 
the neiglibouihood of Delhi Only filteen vears before, 
the Bishop was assured, it w'as as w ild as the Tcrrni^ 
as full of tigeis, and wnth no human inhabitants but 
banditti The next station was lloial, dist.nit eight 
coss ; and at Dhotana, seven coss fuithei, he enteied 
the province of Agia.*f* lleie, being m(‘t liy some 
suu'arrb sent foiwaid by the judge of Agr.i, his Loid- 
jship dismissed the escort wdiich the Ildjjh of Bnllum- 

* lleber, vol n. 3 ip. 3]«--J22. 

+ At Dliot.ma, the IJishop saw the fiist instance ol a custom 
■which prevails among the AvorMiipperb of Krishna in the southern 
pTOMnies About a dozen women, who prolesscd to he iraointj in ec 
(rmlk-mauls), and were in fart wivcsand daughtei » of the Gaotiala 
caste, — came to meet him, dancing and singing, with juUliers on 
their lieads. Their voues and style of singing were hyno means 
iinplea.sing. 'I'hey had the appearance of extreme poseily, and 
vere very thankful for a rupee. 
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ghnr had ordored to attend him as far as Muttra. 
The next stage, to.T eyt, is a long sixteen miles, through 
a ui]d rountiy, in which Iliiidooivm seems exclui^ely 
to prevail. Few or none of the people have Mtissul- 
rntin names ; theie are numerous pagodas, and scarcely 
a single mosfjue is to be seen; and the villages and 
jungles near them are full of peacocks, — another sign 
that not many Mohammedans are lesident in the 
neighhouihooil. The Ihshop had not yet met with 
any peasantry mtli so many Braliminical or Hajpoot 
stiings «iinoiig them. At the distance of tw'o three 
miles on the lelt of the load, on the banks of the 
»Juinna, he passed Biiidrabund, a large town esteemed 
sac led by the Hindoos as the scene of some of the 
youthful udieiitures of Kiishiia., then favourite deim« 
god, and celebrated foi the wealth of its pagodas.* 
The lunldings aie aiuieiit, hut all mean; and the chief 
pedihanties of the jdace, the Bishop was told, are its 
amazing swainis of sacied nionkt'ys, and the not less 
amazing <ro\vd of filthy and profligat(3 devotees and 
pilgiiins. Of these loathsome accompaniments of a 
sacied city, he witnessed quite enough, when, the next 
day (four coa 4 beyond Jeyt),he reached 

MUTTRA. 

Muttr \ (Mathura) is a large and rcmaikable city, 
much leverciiced by the Hindoos foi its^antiquity and 
connexion with many of their legends, more paiticu- 
larly as the bn th -place of their fabulous Kiishna, or 
Apollo. In consequence, it swarms with paroquets, 
peacocks, Bialuniiiy bulls, aud monkeys, which last are 

* N<Mr RindraljumI, there ib a iTinimtiiin^ named Goveidhanot 
■whuh has been “ bent on one side ” by Krishna’s having at a cer- 
tain time made it hiN sc.it. In Uie months ot August and Octolier* 
multitudes of liis prolhgate votaries^ Ikivlng illuminated the 
mouutaiu, list end to its summit, and perform lertaiti solcinnities. 
ll^tiiilonj tom. i, rp.l3by, 0.— Jlcrnoulh, tom. i. pp. 202-'200. 
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seen sitting on the* tops of the houses, and running 
along tlie wiiUs and roofs like cats. They are very 
troublesome, and admitted to be so by the Hindoos 
themselves, but ai*e so much respected, that, a few 
years since, two young officers who shot at one near 
Bindrabiind, were driven into the Jumna, where they 
perishwi, by a mob of Brahmins and devotees In 
other respects, also, Muttra is a striking town, and a 
good deal reminded me of Benares, the houses being 
very high, with the same sort of ornaments as in that 
city. There is a large ruinous castle on the shore of 
the Jumna, and a magniticeiit, though dilajndated 
mosque, with four very tall minarets. In the tentie, 
or nearly so,' of the town. Colonel Penny took us into 
the court of a heantifnl temple, or dwelling-house, (for 
it seemed to be designed for both m one,) lately built, 
and not yet quite finished, by Gokul Fattu Singh, 
Sindia's treasurer, and who has als(j a principal share 
in a great native banking-liouse, one branrli of which 
is fixed at liluttra. The building is enclosed by a 
small, but richly carved gateway, with a flight of 
steps which leads from the street to a square court, 
cloistered round, and containing in the centi’e, a 
building, also square, supported by a triple low of 
pillars, all which, as well as the ceiling, are lichly 
carved, painted, and gilt. The effect, ir.teimtily, is 
much like th^t of the Egyptian tomb, of wdiicli the 
model was exhibited in London by Belzoiu ; externally, 
the carving is very beautiful. The cloisters rouud 
were rejiresented to us as the intended habitation of 
the Brahmins attached to the fane; and in front, 
towards the street, w’cre to he apaitments for the 
funder on his occasional visits to Muttra 

The cantonments are separated from the rest of 
tlte town by a small interval of broken ground covered 
with ruins. The buildings are very extensive ^and 
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scattered over a wide plain, but the gi’eater part of 
them are unoccupied, the forces now maintained here 
not heinjr half so numerous lus they used to be before the 
establishment of Nusseerabad and Neemucli, and the 
consequent removal of our advaiu ed corps to a great 
distame westwaid Still, Muttra is an important 
st.ition, from the vicinity of many wild and indepen- 
dent, though, at present, fi lendly lla]as, and from its 
fonning a neeessaiy link between Agra and the nor- 
thern stations.”* 

Muttra is thirty miles N. N. W. Trom Agra. The 
next stage was eight co&s to Fiirrah, a small village 
defended by a square mud fort. The load, during 
an*eat part of the way, l.iy along the lianks of the 
Jumna, which is here a wide and winding stream, 
with woody b.iiiks, and bordered by a fertile country. 
Nine further, is Secundra, now a ruinous village 
without a ba'/ur, hut lemarkable as eoutaining one of 
the most splendid mausoleums in India, the tomb of 
Achar. 

“ Is this a tomb, a mere tomb ? you ask yourself as, 
descending from your elephant at a high-aiched and 
lofty gateway, with gallery, chambers, and vaulted 
dome, you see through and far beyond it, a vast pile 
of building of the most beautiful red granite, adorned, 
in stone and marble, with many iich bordeiiiigs of 
flowers, and wdth iiisi riptions from the Koran, in free, 
bold letters of prodigious size ^’^ou follow a paved 
pathway through the garden, now covered with rank 
grass, and stripped of half its tiees, and approaching 

* Hcbcr, vol II pp 328— 3C. Muttra was one of the first ob- 
jects which aiti acted the cupidity of the Mohammedan invaders, 
and was taken and destroyed t>> Sultan Mahmoud of Ghisni, A.D« 
1018 U was subsecptently t( built. ** In the fort are still to tie 
seen the remains of an observatory built by lUgah Jyc Singh,*’—' 
Hamilton, voL i. j). 367* 
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nearer, pronounce the building, though grand, too 
much overcharged for the eye of taste. Too many 
small minarets are crowded on its top, nor is the 
ascent to the door sufficiently spacious or raised. 'J'he 
lower story has one lofty dome, under which lies the 
dust of Acbar, beneath such plain and narrow tomb 
as would simjily mark where a ]\Ioslem lay. Above, 
upon the higher story, are arched verandahs and 
marble chambers ; and on the \ ery top, a handsome 
space paved with marble, and surrounded with a light 
piazzaed gallery, whose outer face is open scieen-woik 
of the same piecious material, perfectly white and 
polished, but i epresenting hiaiiches and wi oaths 
interwoven wnth the most natural grace and ease. 
Here is a small saieojdiagus of wOiite maible. Natural 
in fonn, and naturally strewn, are the pale flowers 
which lie thickly scattered on it. Foi whom the 
sculptor scattered them, four small and beautifully 
formed letters declaie Aciiaii, you read (m Arabic 
characters), and read no moie.*'* 

The tomb stands in a sijUfire area of about forty 
acres, enclosed with an embattled wall with octagonal 
towers at the angles, surmounted ^vltli open pavilions, 
and four very noble gateways of red granite. The 
piincipal one is inlaid with white marble, and has four 
high maible minarets. The area is planted with 
trees, and divided into green alleys leading to the 
central building. This is described by Bishop Heber as 
“ a sort of solid pyramid, sunoiinded exteiiidlly with 
cloisters, galleries, and domes, diniiuishing gradually 
on ascending it, till it ends in a squaie platfonn of 
wffiite marble, surioiiiided wnth most elaborate lattice- 
work of the same mateiial : in the cciitie ot this, is a 


* blcetchcs of India, pp. 101, 2. 
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small altar-tomi), also of white marble, carved with a 
delicacy and beauty whi«h do full )ustice to the mate* 
rial and to the giaccfiil forms of Arabic characters 
which form its thief oinameiit. At the bottom of the 
building, in a small but A'ery lofty vault, is the real 
tomb oi this gieat raoiiaiih, plain and unadorned, but 
a]*.o of uhite marble. Tlieie arc many other luins in 
the Mcinity, some of them appaiently handsome ; but 
Akbar’s tomb leaves a stranger little time or in- 
ibn.ition to look at any tiling else.” One other tomb, 
liouevei, deser\es tlie tiaiellers attention; that of 
Abulf.r/id, the able and enlightened minister of Akhar : 
it IS a huge, plain, but handsome stiuctiire of stone 
and marble, not far from that of bis impel ial master.* 
The Deugfd (lovei nment has done itsidf honour by a 
giant ol money lor the lepair of this magniheont 
mausol oin ; and a set leant of artillery resides in one 
of the gatcwa\s. whose business it is to supei intend a 
phintation of A^Asoo-tiees made by l)i. WaUich.f 
Fiom Akbai’s tomb, for about six miles on the road 
to Agra, the tiaveller passes tlirough a succession of 
rums little less continuous and desolate than those 
which suiiound llcllii ; — “ w'alls, tombs, mosques, 
min.irets, summer-houses, according to their materials 
and size, either iialf broken down, black, and crum- 
bling, or strong and handsome, even though neglected, 
owing to the stone, granite, or marble of ivhich they 
weie originally built.” Some of the old tombs have 
been formed into dwelling-houses ; and in one of these, 

* .Sketches of Imlis, p. 103, Abulfazcl was a native of Agra, 
born, Ob he u«<, on the same side of the Jumna as the CAar 
, where also were the tomlis of his ancestors, together with 
those of many other eminent personages. Aycen Akbery, vol, ii. 
p. 40 

t lieber, vol. u. pp. 336, 7. 
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Bishop Heber found that Mr. Irving, the chaplain at 
Agra, had fixed his habitation. 


AGRA. 


The city of Agra stands on the sonth-wostern bank of 
the Jumna, about l.'J7 miles (travelling distance) from 
Delhi, in lat. 2^° ll'N., long. 77® It cannot 

boast of any high antiquity, having been oiiginally a 
mere village dependent upon Biana, a tonn 44 miles 
to the W’.S.W , where Sulun hecundei Lodi held his 
court. The Emperor Akb.ii u as the foundei of the 
city, which is tlius desciibed l»y Alnilfa'/el in loHO. 
‘‘Agra is a large city, the air of which is esteemed 
very heal fh 3 \ The river .Tumnu runs through it for 
five coss ; and on hoth sides are deJightliil houses and 
gardens, inhabited hy people ot all nations, and 
where are displayed the productions of evciy climate. 
His Majesty has erected a fort of led stone, the like of 
which no traveller has evei beheld. It contains alone 
stone buildings, of surpiising construction, in the 
Bengal, Gujerat, and other styles ; and the artificers 
have decoiated them with heauUful paintings At 
the eastern gate are carved m stone two elephants, 
with their riders, of exquisite ivorkniansliip. . On 
the opposite side of the iiver is the Char Bayh (lour 
gardens), a monument of the magnifieence of the in- 
habitant of paradise” (the Emperor’s father, Hu- 
maioon).* 

By far the greater part of this“once flourishing city 
is now a heap of ruins, and the inhabited portion of 


ijm town is eompi eheiided within a very nariow 
the population not exceeding, it is supposed, 


Aycen Akliery, voL.u. p. 40. j 
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60.000 fioulfl. Of its present appearance, Bishop 
Ileber gives the following description. 

“ The city is large, old, and i unions, with little to 
attract attention, beyond that pictiii esqiie mixture of 
houses, balconies, projecting roofs, and groiipes of 
people in the Eastern di ess, which is common to all 
Indian towns. The fort is very huge and ancient, 
siiiiounded i\ith high walls and toweis of red stone, 
W'hidi (xnnmarid some noble views of the city, its 
neighbourhood, and the ivindings of the Jumna. 
The piineipal sights, lumevei, iihicli it contains, are, 
the ]\Iotee 3Iusjeed, a beautiful mosque of wliite 
maihle, carved with exquisite simplicity and elegance; 
and the piihice huilt by Atbar, in a great degree of 
the sam(' m.ttei lal, and containing some noble rooms, 
now sadly disfigured and destroyed by neglect, and 
by beiij}^ used as wai chouses, armories, offices, and 
lodging-rooms foi theganison. 

“■ The hall, now used as the dewanny^aum^ or 
public court of justice, is a splendid edifice, supported 
by p)lldr-> and arches of white marble, as large and 
moi e nobly siinjile than that of Delhi The ornaments, 
carving, and mosaic of the smaller apartments, in which 
Wcis formerly the zennanah, are equal or superior to 
any thing which isdesciibed as found in the Alhambra. 
The view fioin these rooms is very fine, at the same 
time that there are some, adapted for the hot winds, 
fiom wrhich light is caiefully excluded. This suite ie 
lined w'Uh small inirrois in fantastic fiames ; a cas- 
cade of ivatcr, also surrounded with minois, has been 
made to gush from a recess at the upper end, and 
maible channels, beautifully Inlaid with carnelions, 
agates, and jasper, convey the sti earn to every side of 
the apartment. In another of the tow'ers are baths of 
equal beauty, one of which, a single block of white 
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marble, Lord Hastin{?8 caused to be forced up from 
its situation, not without considerable in jury both to 
the bath itself and the sunoundiiipf pavement, in 
order to carry it down to Calcutta. It was, however, 
too heavy for the common Imdgerow in use on the 
Jumna, and the bath remains to shame its spoliator. 
Should the plan, which has l>een often talked of, of 
having a separate government for Cential India, ever 
be carried into execution, this would unquestionably 
be the government-house. It might still be restmcd 
at less expense than building a new" residence for the 
governor; and tlieie is, at present, no aichitect in 
India able to build even a halge in the same style. 
The Jnmma Alusjeod ivS not by any means so fine as 
that of Delhi. It is very picturesque, how ever, and 
the more so from its neglected stale and the grass and 
peepul-trees which grow about its lofty domes.” ♦ 

But the most leinarkable edifice in Agia is the 
celebrated mausoleum called the TajtJr MahaL eieited 
by Shabjehan in honour of his favoiiiitc queen. It 
is situated on the southern bank of the nvei, about 
three miles from the fort, enclosed within an aiea of 
300 yards, laid out as a garden. The huilding itself 
is a quadrangle of nearly 100 y’^aids, and the lofty 
dome of polished marble which rises fi om the centre, 
is about 70 feet in diameter. “ Of the Tage-mahal,” 
continues Bishop Heber, “ it is enough to say, that, 
after heai’iiig its praises ever since I had been in India, 
its beauty exceeded, rather than fell short of my ex- 
pectations. Theie was much, indeed, which I was 
not prepared for. The surrounding garden, which, 
as well as the Tage itself, is kept in excellent order 
by Government, w'ith its marble fountains, beautiful 


Heber, ii, p. 237—0. 
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cypresses and other trees, and profusion’ of flowering 
shrubs, contrasts verj'^ finely with the white marble of 
winch the tomb itself is composed, and take* oflF, by 
paitially concealing it, iiom that stiffness whioh 
belongs, more or less, to every highly fiiiisbed building. 
The building itself is lai'^ed on an elevated terrace 
of white and yellow maible, having at its angles 
foil I tall minaiets of the same mateiial. The T&ge 
contains, as usual, a centicil hall, about as laige as the 
interior of tlie Ilatcliffe library, jii whicli, enclosed 
witliin a caived screen of elalioraie tracery, are the 
tomlis of the UcgiiTn Noor)ehan, Shahjehan's beloved 
w’lte, to whom it waarerected, and by her side, but a 
little raised above her, of the unfortunate emperor 
himself. Uouiid this lifill are a number of small 
apartments, coindois, &c ; and the windows are 
carv ed 1 1 bittices of the same white marble with the 
ref-t of the building and the screen. The pavement 
is in alternate siiuares of w'hite and, what is called in 
Em ope, sienna maible; the walls, screens, and tombs 
aie lovered with flovv’^ers and iiisci iptions, executed in 
he.iutiiul iilosaic ot carnelions, lapi't-laruli and j«sper ; 
and yet, though every thing is finished like an orna- 
ment for a drawiiig-ioom chimney-piece, the general 
effect produt ed is rather solemn and impressive than 
gaudy. The pai Is which 1 like least, are the great 
dome and the minaicts. The bulbous swell of the 
foi mer, I think clumsy ; and the minai’ets have no- 
thing to recommend them but their height and the 
beauty of their materials. But the man must have 
more criticism than taste or feeling about him, who 
could allow such impel fections to weigh against the 
beauties of the Tslge-mahal.* The Jumna washes one 

* *• The whole, whctlicr seen mside or out, looks as if the scaf- 
folding had not long been cleared away> and it was jiist ftesh from 
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aide of tbe garden ; and there are some remains of a 
bridge, which was designed by Shabjclian, with the 
intention, as the story goes, to build a second TPige 
of equal beauty for his own sejiarate place of inter- 
ment, on the opposite side of the river. On that 
Bide are some iiiteiesting rums of other structures, 
more especially the tomb of Etmuii ud Dowlaii, prime 
minister of Shahjehan.”* 

At Agra, Bishop lleber confirmed about forty per- 
sons, “ half of whym were native Chiistians, mostly 
old persons and converts of Mr. ('orrie’s during his 
residence here.” This little congregation had been 
kept together by the venei able Abdool Messeeh, whom 
his Lordship met at Agra, and subseipiently admitted 
to episcopal orders.-|- lie was informed, that there 
are a good many more Christians scattered up and 

the hands of the architect. The dehtacy mpy be in some degree 
guessed by those who h.^ve never seen il, from the* expression of 
Zolfkn] an Italian iiaintert who, after longga/ing upon it with 
fixed admiration, said, that it anted nothing but a glass-case of 
sulhcient magnitude to cover and protect it. 1 v isited it again by 
moonlight ; a light soft and well adapted to give eflee t to the cold, 
clear |K)li«h of the dome But, aher all, how poor, how mean 
are the assiKiations connected with it ' It is a monument of tiic 
boundless exactions of a beauty’s vanity , of the yielding folly of a 
proud, voluptuous, slave-governed sensualist ; for suih was bhah- 
Jehan.” — Sketches of India, pp 19H, 0. IMoorjehan was not, how- 
ever, wholly unworthy of this memorial of the manarch’s alTectJou 
and regret, bee p. of our first vol. 

• Hebcr, il. p. 34Y^— 2 

t See note at page 397 of our third volume. A brief memoir of 
this estimable man will be found in the Missionary Register for 
3827, pp. 44<1— 433; also in the Asiatic Journal, vol. xxiv. p 774. 
A monument has been erected to his memory at Lucknow, by 
Mr. fiicketts, the Resident. The Author of Sketches of India, 
gives a highly pleasing desiription of his venerable appeal ance anil 
Ijdjpiified, yet gentle manners; and Bishop Hebcr seems to have 
men not less favourably impressed with his ** almost ajiostolic” 
*Sir. Of his salary as Christian MiMionary, of sixty ruiicesamonth, 
hggave away aUeast half. 
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do\m in tlie neighbouring towns of Coel, Alighur, 
and Etaweh, seveial r»i whom know no language but 
Hindoostaiiee, and weu* glad to liave religious in- 
stiuction alloided them in that language; while 
others w'cve zealous Roman Catholics, and adhered 
closely to the priest of Agra * The remnant of 
Ahdool Messe(*h’s flock (ontiiiue to assemble for 
CliNstian woiship under a nati\e teacher named 
Fuez JMesseeh Encouraged by a liberal individual) 
tins worthy successor of that venerable Confessor has 
Lilcly established thiee native gnls’ schools in the 
City, m one of wdiich six^ widows and five young girls 
are instructed by a raooiishee, and in each of the 
other TWO, ten girls are taught by a widow.f 

* The JesuHs had a college at Agra in thctiirc of Tieffenthaler, 
\phuh h. describes as a haiulsotne edifice, ami m the middle of a 
nailed i iinsuan rometerv, stood a sepuliliral chapel, iii which the 
'•saend remains " ot the fathers were interred The place was 
held 111 crncration by both Moslems and Hindoos. At a little 
distance was *< a well, the water ot which smelled of incense and 
m>rrh ' ’ —Bernoulli, 1. 1 . pp. I(i2, d. 

+ Miss. Beg February I «2tt, p. 90, Fue* (or Fyzee) Messeeh, 
weimsnnic, is the “interesting and remarkable iierson" men- 
tioned by Bishop llebcr, vol ii. pp. 10—14. lie is the son of a 
wctvUhy Hindoo i}/ut at Moradabad, who, though a heathen, sent 
his son to a celebraicd Mussulman preceptor, in the hope that 
a Knowledge of Ar<ibic and Persian would recommend him to tho 
ser\ ue id the king ot Oude. Tho instruction he received, led him 
to renounce idolatry, and he w'as circumcised ; but, hearing that 
a^er> holy Mussulman saint in the neighbourhood had, on hia 
death-bed, declared that he toiind no comfort but in the words of 
Ji'siis the son of Mary, hc' repaired to a Romish priest at Lucknow« 
to obtain a copy of the (Uispelb. “ The piiest took considerable 
pains with him, but F>zeo Mohammed (as hc was then called) no 
sooner saw the images m the tlia]>el, than hc tried out, that this 
could never he the religion of wluth hc was in quest ” He then 
undertook anollier journey in search of Mr. Chamberlain, the 
Baptist Missionary, from whom he obtained the book he wanted; 
and at length hc was baptised at Agra, by Mr. Corrie. A growing 
contempt for idolatry aud^ an anxiety to beemn^ acquainted with 
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futtehpoor. 

About nineteen miles (twelve m.s) W.S.W. from 
Agra, is Fiittehpoor-Siki i, another loyal eity louuded 
by Akhar, on tlie site of the village of Sikii, and his 
favourite resideiiee. Alnillazel thus ilescribc's it. “ It 
has a stone loit eontainiiig inagmfieent buildings; 
and ovei one of tlie gates are two aston'shnig elejjhants 
carved in stone The loyal ])altit‘e and the boiiM’*- o^ 
the nobihty are hiiiltf upon the mountain ; but the |»laiin 
are also decorated with nianv houses and gauleii-i. 
His Maiesty has caused to he erected upon the ’O] ol 
the mountain, a mosque, a college, and a 
for SoolFees, which aie the admiiatum ol iravellcis 
Adioining to the nty, is a lake extending twelve , 
and upon the edge ol it, hi> 3Iajesty has built ai 
amphitheatie with high minarets. Tlie iimjilntbeatre 
is used lor the game ot choxu/nvf/ ; and hue aie also 
exhibited the elephant-lights, fn this neiglilioiiiltood 
is a quarry of red stone, out of which they cut jiillais 
and slabs of any dimensions.” * In the time of 
TielTentlialei (A.D. 17i>0), this city ivas little better 
than a mass of ruins, a very few houses being then 
standing. The spacious lake or ])ond had become a 
field, and corn was growing where lormeily stood the 
shops of traders and the houses of the inhabitants. 
The worthy Missionary dwells with fond regret on 
the singularly transitory duration of this beautiful 
city, which he compares to the flower that in the 
morning flouiisheth, and in tlie evening withereth 
away. It was founded subsequently to Agra, and 

other fonns of belief, are, according to his testimony, spreading 
among Hindoos ; ^owing to vvhich« the Alussulmans gala many 
converts. 

• %ymy Akbery, vok u. p. 40. 
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sank before that eity into decay * Its remains, how- 
ever, still retain an imposing < hai acter. The approach 
to Fnttehiiooi, Ihsliop lleber says, is striking. The 
town “ IS siirroundecl with a high sttme wall, adorned 
with hattlements and round towers, like the remaining 
part of the city walls at Oxfoid. Within this is a 
wnde extent of mined houses and mosques, inter- 
sjteived M'ltli Jleld.s of rice and mustard, and a few 
tamarind trees ; and iieaily in the middle, on a high 
Tidgc of ro(ky hills, is a range of ruinous palaces, 
fieihiN, and other public buildings, in the best style of 
Alussuhnan aichiteetiire. A noble mosque, in good 
lepaij. foims the centre of the picture.*' 

The mosque was iounded by Akbar, in gratitude 
ioi tl'e lurtli of a son, after his Kmpress had remained 
lor mar) yeais bai reii ; an event for whitJi he believed 
lull seif * he indebted to the effi(‘acious devotions of 
Sluikh Selim (’lieestee That son, in honoui of the 
s iinf, KstMvod the name of Selim ; but, on ascending 
tlie throne, he assumed the title ol Jehaugiiirc. The 
gi eat gate of the mosque is approached by a very noble 
flight of steps, leading to a fine aich, surmounted with 
a lofty lowei. Through this, the traveller passes into 
a (juaiii angle of about 5004eet, sunounded with a veiy 
lofty and maiestir cloister. On the left hand is the 
mosque, downed with three fine domes of white 
nuuhle; and opposite to the entrance aic two tombs 
of veiy elaborate workmanship : that’ to the right 
contains scvcial monuments of the impeiial family; 
that to the left, a beautiful chapel of white maible, is 
the shinie of Sheikii Selim, 

« Il(‘rni>uUi, toTYi 1 \i It w.-’s in tins rity that the Jesuits, m 
thorciyri of Aklur, lust olit.uiicJ a footing U hrec zealous la- 
bourers” wen- first sent thiuicr by the viceroy of Goa, and were 
L,\ ouraUy received. 
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“ The impression which this whole view produced 
on me,” adds Bishop Ileber, “ will be appreciated 
when I say, that there is no quadrangle either in 
Oxford 01 Cambiidge fit to be compared with it, either 
in size, or majestic proportions, or beauty of ai chiteo- 
ture. It is kept in substantial repair by the British 
Government, and its grave and solid style makes this 
an easier task, than the intricate and elaborate inlaid 
work of Secundra and the Tage-mahal. The interior 
of the mosque itself is fine, and in the same simple 
character of grandeur • but the height of the portal 
tower, and the magnificence of the quadi angle, had 
raised my expectations too high, and I found that these 
were the greatest as well as the most striking beauties 
of Futtehpoor. 

“ A little to the right is the palace, now all in ruins, 
Oxcept a small part which is inhabited by the Tus- 
sildar of the district. We rambled some time among 
its courts, and tliroiigh a range of stables woithy of ati 
emperor, consisting of a long and wide street, with a 
portico on each side, fifteen jeet deep, supported by 
carved stone pillars in front, and roofed with enor- 
inous slabs of stone, reaching from the colonnade to 
the wall. There are four butidings particulaily worthy 
of notice. One is a small hut lichly-oriiamented house, 
which is shewn as the lesidenccof Beerhal, the Empe- 
ror's favourite minister, whom the Musaulmaiis 
accuse of having infected him with the sti ange reli- 
gious notions with which, in the latter pai t of his 
life, he sought to inoculate his subjects. Another is a 
very beautiful octagonal pavilion in the corner of the 
couit, which appears to have been the zennajiah, and 
was variously stated to us to have betui the Emperor’s 
private study, or the bed-chamber of one of his ivives, 
who was a daughter of the Sultan of Constantinople. 
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It lias three large -witidows filled with an exquiRite 
tracery of M lute marble, and all its remaining wail is 
caiveil with tit'cs, bundles of gr.i])es, and the figures 
of diiFeicnt kinds of buds* and beasts, of considerable 
merit in theii exeinition ; but the last two are disfigured 
h^ the bigotry ol AiiniiigKelie, who, as is Avell known, 
sought to make amends for his own abominable cruelty 
ard wickedness towards his lather and brothers, by a 
more than usual zeal for the traditions and observances 
of Islam. The tlilrd is a little building which, if its 
tr.iditioiial destination be coirect, I wonder Aurung- 
zebe allowed to stand. It consists merely of a shrine 
or canopy siippoi ted by fouriullars, which, the Mussul- 
man ciceroni ol the place pretend, was devoted by 
Acbai to the peifuimance of magical rites. What- 
ever its use may ha^ e been, it is not without beauty. 
The fo ' th is a singular jiavilion, in the centre of 
which is a ]ulhii or stone pnljiit, richly carved, ap- 
proached by lour stone galleiies from different sides of 
the loom, on Avliich the Emperor used to sit on certain 
occasions of state, while his subjects were admitted 
below to presc’nt their petitions. It is a mere capric- 
cio, w'lth no merit except its carving, but is remark- 
able as being one of the most singular buildings I have 
seen, and commands fiom its terraced roof a very 
advanta'^eous viciv of the greater part of the city, and 
a wide extent of surrounding country. 

“ Of this last, much appears to have been laid out in 
an extensive lake, of w^hich the dam is still to be 
traced ; and the ivliole hill on wliudi the palace stands, 
hears murks of terraces and gardens, to irrigate which 
an elaborate succession of -wells, cisti*riis, and ivheels 
appears to have been <.onti£\ed, adjoining the great 
mosque, and fencing up the water neaily to the height 
of its roof. The cisterns are still useful as receptades 
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for rain-water, Imt the machinery is long: since gone ta 
decay. On the whole, Futtehpoor is one of the most 
intere.'>ting places which 1 have seen in India*; and it 
was to me the more so, because, as it happened, I had 
heard little about it, and was by no means prepared 
to expect buildings oi so much magnitude :md splen^ 
dour.”* 

The province of Agra, width ivS about 250 miles in 
length by an average bieadthof 100, was subdivided, 
in the reign of Akbar, into thirteen cucais, or dis- 
tricts ; viz., Agra, Calpee, ('aiiouje, Koul, (iwalior, 
Irej, Sauwan, Naiwar, Mandalayei, Alvar, Tejaieh, 
Narnoiil, and Saliar. These are now cominised under 
the following modern divisions. 1. The Agra distiut, 
extending along the Jumna to its pnution with the 
Chumbiil. 2. The Doab, or the couiitiy between the 
Jumna and the (honges ; compiising the distiicts of 
Etaweli, Furnikabad, and Aligliin. J. The Oolnid 
and (iwuhor tern tones. 4. Tlie ISlmitpoor territory. 
5. The Macherry territory. A great pait of the pro- 
vince, which w'as long a debateable ground, liable to 
constant civil contests and piedatory iiiioads, is still 
wild and uncultivated ; and the population is a motley 
assemblage of Jauts, Rajpoots, Main atta.s, Alewatties, 
Patans, and almost evei y caste and tiibeol Hindoos. 
It is only willini a lew yeais that the roads could be 
traversed with anydegieeof safety. The Bhurtiioor 
teiritory, the capital of which has become so celebrated 
in the history ol Biitish India, foi having successfully 
withstood the lepeuled assaults of a Iiriti<»b army,| 
lies to the west of the Agia district, extending liom 
Gopaiilghur to Biana, and comprehending an area of 
neailySOOO square miles. In pi oceeding from Agra 

• Iltbcr, vol. n. pp. .S5l~35.'{. 

j Ibee page 275 of our second volume. 
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to Rajpootana, Bisliop lleber’ss route led hirH through 
tlie Rajah’s teriitory Reserving for another place 
the completion ol oui desciijitioii of this piovince, we 
shall now, therefore, accompany the Bishop on his 
journey 


FROM Ar.RV TO JVEroOR. 

PiiErAUATOiiY to leai'ing the Company’s territory, 
for a long journey through almost miknowii couii- 
tries,* governed hy \aiioas iiidepeiulenl states,— 
wheie no ^Mussulmans aie found, and few titles, — 
various arrangements t‘re deemed necessary. Tents, 
adapted to nitlistand the snn and storms of Central 
Indi.i, a huge supply of live stock, and a store of hoise- 
shoes, were among the indisjienscdile articles; and 
less foimidcible preparation, the Bishop thought, might 
almost htue sufheed foi a journey into th(‘ interior of 
Afiica. Seveiul of his Lordship’s heaiei^ doclaied, 
at first, that they duist not and would not go beyond 
the limits ol tlie Company’s Itaj ; but a small advance 
of wages soon oveicame theii .ihirm and reluctance. 

On the 17th of Januiy (lf» 2 o), hamig sent forward 
his tents a stage, the Bishop left Agra, and on the 
foUoiving day leached Futtehjioor-fc'ikii, his desenp- 
tion of which has already been given. On the IDth, 
he proceeded ten miles, thiough a tolerably tiiUivafed 
countiy, but stiaiigely ovci spread witji nuns, to a 
large dilapidated village, named Klianw ah, wdiei e be 
found himself already w'lthin the terntoiy of the 
Bliurtpooi Rajah. Khainvah is situated “ at thfe 
foot of a remaikable lulge of giey giauite, w'hitli pro- 
trudes Itself, like the spine of a huge skeleton half 

* *• Reslons i^huh arc laid down as a 113 wcogaUa in Arrow- 
ismiUi’s map of lUlO I’' 
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buried, from tbe red soil and red rock of tbe neigli- 
boui’hood. On its top is a small xiiosqne ; and though 
in a Hindoo country, the iUHp)iity ol the inhabitants 
are Mussulmans. The houses jii thi!» iieighbimrlioiMl 
aie all of red sand-stone; and scveial ol them are 
supported by many small pillars intermilly, and roofed 
with large stone slabs, laid from one pillar to aiiotliei . 
Wood is very seal ce and dear. There were no boughs 
to be had for the elephants and camels, and the only 
fuel that could be found, was diieJ cow -dung.” On mg 
to the extreme lightness of the soil, it is iinjiossible to 
sink a well in the usual method ; and a verj singular 
expedient is adopted. “ They build a triwer of ma- 
soniy of the diameter requiied, and 20 or 30 feet 
high from the sin lace ol the ground. Tliis they 
allow to stand a year or more, till its masonry is ren- 
dered film and compact by time; they then gradually 
undermine and piomote Us sinking into tbe sandy 
soil, which It does without difficulty ami .ill togetlier. 
When level with the surface, they ivuse the mmII 
higher, and so go on, thi owing out tbe sand and lais- 
ing Ibe wall, till they ha\e reached the water.” • 
From Khan wall to Pliai ‘•ah, the next stage, is seven 
coss (above foiiiteen miles), through a sandy tract, 
irrigated only from wells, hut one of the best culti- 
vated winch the Jhshop had seen in India TJie crops 
are of corn, cotton, and sugar-cane. Wueih, the 
next place, distant five long coss^ is a large town, 
surrounded with a high mud rarnpait, well flanked 
by seini-circnlar bastions, with a wide hut sliallow 
ditch. Within the gate of the city, “ nothing at first 
was visible, but a nairow bazar, with its usual accom- 
paniments of mud huts, heaps of gioceiy, iat bunyans, 


* Heber, u. pp. 3.’»6, ?• 
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scolding women, Braliminy bulls, and all uncleanness. 
PaFsiiig thioiigli a iiaiiow gate, however, which led 
into the court-yard ot a ve. y handsome Hindoo house, 
the Bishop was thence led into an extremely pretty, 
tliough not large gai den, watered by stone channels 
conducted from a tank siqiplied by fountains. At 
the liinher end of this gaidcii was seen an old stone- 
huilt castle, with round towers and high ramparts of 
stone, sui rounded with a bioad moat.” Nearly half 
w'ay on the next stage, about seven or eight miles 
fjom AViierh, is Pe>liaw'er, the frontier tow'n ot this 
little piincipuliiy ; situated on the side of a rocky 
eminence, with a ruinous palace on its summit, and 
suiTouiuled with groves and scattered trcH'S. The 
next town, Mow'ar, is wuthin the teriitory of Jcypoor. 


BHURTPOOR. 

The city of Blmrtpooi , which is only thirty-one miles 
W. hy N fiom the city of Agra, did not fall within, 
the line of his Lordship’s loute; but its rampart was 
justsisihle fiom the moMpie of Futtehpoor, at the 
di.staiice of eight coss. Only a month after he had 
passed thiough tins pait of the country, the rupture 
occuned witli that state, wdiich brought once more a 
Bi itish army befoie the w^alls of the only fortress in 
India that Lad alike baffled the Mogul Emperors 
and the English.* The circumstances which led to 

* Ha' ing once beaten off I.OTd Lake from their city, th$y 
have ever sinic not only regarded themselves as Invinublc, but 
have been so osttmicd by the greater part of the Mahrattas, Raj- 
poots, \t., who have alway, held up their exa iple as the rail) mg 
point and main eni<iura|>emciit to resistance, insomuch that, even 
when I was passing tliioufh Malwah, ihuwSt like those 

carried aliout b) the Savoyards, were exlnbitod at the fairs and in 
the towns of that wild district which displayed, among other pa<* 
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tlie war, were a disputed succession. Sometime before 
his deatli, the former rajah, BuKler Siiij’h, anxious 
to secuie to his sou, Biilwunt Sinj^h, the peai cable 
accession to his inheritance, applied to the BritK>h 
Governraent for a krlnutov dress of investiture, -whicli 
was granted ; the young rajah being thus lecognised 
as the lawful heir. On the llth of Feliruaiy, the 
death of Bolder Singh took place; but ^(^^^cely had 
the young prince ascended the giid(lci\ -wheu liis 
cousin, Durjuut Sal, attacked and made* hiinsell mas- 
ter of the citadel of Bhurtpooi, caiitiiiiiig the lajali 
himself, with all the property iii the loi tress. No 
sooner had tidings of this usurpation i eat bed the 
British Besident at Delhi, the luave and veneiahle 
Sir David Ochteilony, than, a'semhlinga efuisideiahle 
body of troopa and a gieat tram of aitilleiy, lie im- 
mediately prepaied to expel the usuiper. The tioops 
of Bhurtpoor were know ii to he tiivided, a ])oi turn 
only having declared in favour of the iisuipei ; the 
ramparts were out of repair ; and it has been m.iiii- 
tained, that, had Sir Davud been alhm eil by the Su- 
preme Government to move down to BJmitpoor .it tlie 
iii*st moment, he would have cairied the fortiess with- 
out difhculty. * The decisive and eneigetic ineasuies 
of the old veteran were not, liowcvei , acceptable to 
the new Goveinor-fieiieral, Loid Amhersl, who ac- 
cused Sii Jiavid of having “ atted u])on i!ie most im- 
perfect and unsatisfactory information, and propounded 

triotir and popular scenes, the reil-coats driven bark jii dismay from 
the ramparts, diid the \ictoTious Juts* purbumg them bibie m 
hand.” — Ilcbcr, ju. p ;Wi8. 

* Sir David confidciilly anluipated, that he should ha\c been 
able iM a few da^s to bring niatlcrs to an amicable and honoui- 
able conclusion” To this, his great personal inOiienn* .ind t lie- 
divided state of the Ithiirlpoor army, would certainly have cunlri- 
huted. See Asiat, Journal xxut p, 74 , xxui. p. 137^143. 
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afresh the old doctrine of non-interference.” The 
Company, it was paid, “ had no riplit to interfere in 
the disputes going on at Bhurtpoor.” The old 
Geneud, finding his measures thus countermanded 
and di^aJ•proved, felt that he had only to resign his 
offire ; and his death, wlinh took place shortly after, 
is supposed to have been hastened by vexation.* Six 
months after, the Governoi -General, having made up 
his mind that the usurper should be expelled, issued 
orders lor i educing the fortress. 

On the 0th of Ottober, General Lord Combermere, 
who had been appointed to succeed Sir Edward Paget 
as conimandei-in-chief in India, arrived at Calcutta; 
and hostilities having been determined upon, on the 
1 0th of Decemlier he joined the British army before 
Blmitpooi . “ The i ejection of the propositions made 

by Sir Thomas Aletcalfe, for the re-iiistatement of 
the liglitful Bajah of Bhiirtpoor, Buhvuiit Singh, 
cousin of the usurper, Doorjun Sal, had now rendered 
liostilities unavoidable. It was moreover deemed 
desirable to strike a decisive blow, in order to repress 
the le turning turbulence of the chiefs of Rajpootana.”'f* 
Doorjuii'Sal had now collected a large foice, 24,000 of 
whicli were cav<ilry. The British forces amounted to 

» Tie died, July iri, 1«25, at Mecnit, whither he had proceeded 
for the benefit ol ihangeuf an, at the age of sixty-eight It is 
certain, that he felt deeply aggrieved by the conduct of the 
(Jovernor-Gciieral. One strange feature in the case is,” remarka 
Bishop Hebei in one of his Letters, *» that the war and siege hava 
been commenced by ‘^ir D Ochterlony on bis own sole authoritys 
and without any conimunication with the Supreme Gov^nmenU 
I believe he was fully justified by the urgency of tlie case ; but this 
Is one among mauv proofs, which have fallen under my notice, 
how impossible it is. to govern thet.e remote provinces IVom TAl- 
tiitu, and how des.inble it is to establiish a separate presidency for 
northern and central India ” — Uchcr, hi. p. 

t Asmt Journal, xxl. p. 032. 
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alfout 25,000 men, ivith an immense field of artillcr)". 
^lie second division, imdcr Major-Genei al Nicholls, 
occupied llie position formerly lield by d Lalte, tlie 
hu7Ld of tlie jeel (lake) bein*? taken jaissession of witli- 
out opposition. On the 23d of December, the lirst 
parallel was formed, at the distance of about 000 yards 
from the fort ; and liy the 3lst, forty eighteen and 
twenty- four poundeis had opened on the noith-east 
curtain, and two mortar batteries on the citadel and 
palace. The mud walls were, howevei, found to he 
so solid, being sixty feet in thickness, that the heaviest 
artillery could have hut little eilect, and it nas found 
necessary to proceed hy mining. Mines were accord- 
ingly formed under the north-east angle of the tow n, 
against whuli the principal operations w'ere directed ; 
and on the 17th of January, an exivdlent hi each ivas 
effected. At eight oMock the next moining, the 
signal was given foi storming. ‘‘ In tlie couist' of 
two hours, though vigorously and hiavely didended at 
every gateway and bastion, the whole ivinipait siii- 
Tounding the town, together with the command of the 
gates of the citadel, weie m our jiossession, TJio 
citadel was siii rendei od at about lour oMock.’”* 
Doorjun Sal, w-ho, with lus wife, two sons^ and IbO 
chosen horse, attempted to force a passage through 
the British ca\alry, w'as taken prisonei, with the 
whole of his lemaining forces; and all the stoies, 
arms, and ammunition being seemed hy the surrender 
of the citadel, the whole military power of this for- 
jxndahle little state was at once annihilated. The 
prisoners, after being disaiined, weie set free. The 
loss of the Biitiftih in the assault, is stated at 103 
killed (of whom 01 weie Europeans, including only 

• Lord Combermere’s Despatch, Asiat. Jour., vol. xxi, p. am. ' 
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3 officers), 1 1 missing, and 4G(l wounded. That of 
the enemy was estimated at above 4000 kilJed, among 
wlioin weie many veterans with giisly beaids, who, 
hfiviMj; fouglit find eonqueied in Loid lidke’s attacks, 
were resolved neither to give nor to accept of quarter. 

The fall of Bhnrtpoor was immediately followed by 
the Mibraission of the whole country. By the end of 
•January, all the ameeis and vakeels of the neighbour, 
iiig districts had come in to the British camp. Among 
others, illadhoo Singh had ariived liom Beeg, and 
paid liis liomage to the Commander-in-chief. Khom. 
hcei, Buina. and Alwar veie also surrendered by their 
respective chiefs. On the 4Lh of Februaiy, the young 
Raiah was formally reinstated on the tjuddee^ being 
h*d to the palace by liord Comheimere and the political 
agent. Mi 'J'lioinas Aletcalfe, at the liead of the 
British regiment left to gaiiison Bliuitpoor. It w^as, 
howev'ei, (h'.med advisable to dismantle the fortress. 
The pniitipal bastions and ]»arts of seveial curtains 
were blown up on the (itli of Febiuaiy, it lieing left 
to the laiiis to complete the ruin. “ The Futteh 
hoorje. or bastion of victory, bmlt, as the Bhurt- 
pooreans vaunted, with the bones and blood of the 
Englishmen w'^ho fell in the assaults under Lord Lake, 
is now laid low ; and among the desti oyers were some 
of those ‘ white men peimitted to flee from lier 
eternal walls,’" who, after a peiiod of tw^enty years, 
returned to the assault, to witness her’toweis and 
battlements crumbling to dust.” -j- 

• Several indivuUwl ollucrs vvho had been present at 

the unA)rliin.ite siege of IftO.b had the satisturtion of assisiuig at 
the fcUl of the fortroh-, in JllJh Among these was Sir (\ Metcalfe. 
wJio, 111 ihe former war, had joined the stonning party in the 
assault of Deeg. 

t Asiat. Jouriiab ^XJ 1 ]ip. 2311, .*) tit Had the Drilisli failed in this 
altcnipl, Diiihop Ileber cxpresses his apprchensiou that^cveiy man 
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At the time that Bishop Heber passed through the 
western provinces, all \vas peaceable; although the 
little court of Jyepoor had not long before been on 
the point of coming to an open iiipture with the 
British Resident, and some concessions on the part of 
our Government had alone obviated an appeal to 
arms. Smouldering resentments were not yet wholly 
extinguished ; hut at that moment. Sir David Ochter- 
lony was in high friendship with the Rannee, and occu- 
pying apartments in her palace at Jyepoor. Mowar, 
the frontier town, has a large mud fortiess with six 
bastions. On a hill, about two miles distant, stands 
another more considerable castle, called Ramgbur, built 
of stone, with six round towers, perched on a steep 
eminence, with a double embattled wall stretehiiig 
down the decJivity to a wall at its foot From the 
rocks without the rampart, an extensive view Is ob- 
tained, over a level country interpersed with similar 
eminences, each with its village sui mounted by a 
castle. The principal chain of hills runs pretty nedily 
north and south. In this <xmiitry, the fort had been, 
till very recently, as necessary to the husbandman •as 
the barn. 

In Mowar, the Bishop found a bazar toleiably well 
furnished with cutlery, gold and silver ornaments, 
and shawls, as well as the usual moi e rustic commo- 
dities of cotton, corn, and dour, ffhee^ and coarse 
cloth : the prevalent colour for all garments in this 
neighbourhood is yellow, being the cheapest and most 
durable. On the evening of the day he halted at 

who owned a sword, or could buy or steal a lior«?e, from the Sutlej 
to the NeTbuddah, would liave been indured to rise a[;ainst the Com- 
pany; less, hovrecer, from dislike of usKlhaii in the hope of 
booty. The eflecr of the fall ot tills last blrong-hold of Hindoo in- 
dependence, hds been, to extinguish every hope of overthrowing 
the Company’s taj in these parts. 
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tliis place, he was surprised to find near his tents, aa 
encampment still larger than his own, with some rutta 
(carts) coveicd with red cloth, a large doul>le-poled 
tent, and a considerable body of hoi semen. On in- 
qiiiiy, it appeared that tha Ma/ia-rau»ee had vowed a 
golden image to a shrine at Bindrabund, and that 
“ Ins lordship the idol ” was going to his destination, 
under the care of one ol the Ilannee’s confidential 
seivants, the piincipal being for his conveyance. 

From Muwar, the Bishop proceeded eight coss to 
M.iunpoor, situated iii another sandy ]dain, traversed 
hv the bed of a very consideiablo toneiit, called the 
IMaungnnga.* About half way, iiCtir a place called 
Balaherry, he passed a diain of granite hills, dividing 
it from the plain he had left. The lull tops are 
tliickly studded .with castles, some of large size: no 
fewer than seven of these were passed in the day’a 
march. lilauiipoor itself is a small town, fortified by 
a mud wall s\ ith eight semi-cin*ular bastions and a 
moat, then dry. The next stage svas six coss to 
Booliee, another tillage carefully and strongly for- 
tified, with a few pieces of ordnance on the bastions: 
the loute followed, for the most part, the course of the 
Jilaungunga, Another six coss, through a naked and 
desolate country, led to Deosa. The soil did not 
appear to he bad, but, remaiks the Bishop, “ the land 
has literally been swept with the liesoin of desolation; 
and the deer which w e saw bounding among tlie low, 
prickly shrubs, and the dead, whose tombs aie scattered 
here and llieie, seem the natural propiietors of the 

On examining its bed more closely, the Bishop disrocercd, that 
a stream still (onliniied even at that season to force its way under 
the sand, distinguishable by the line of \erduTc which its secret 
rills kept alive amid the surrounding barrenness. He was in- 
formed tli.it, by digging a few teet in the lied of any oi ^thoM 
fitreamsy water may usu^y be procured at all scasK)n$. 
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soil. I sliouM add, perhaps, the iMvens, "nho are liere 
seen in considerable numbers and of lar^e size.'’ The 
country resembled extiemely a lar^^e estuary studded 
with rocky islands, whose sands have been left bate 
by the receding Ude. Except the lew thorny shrubs, 
which do not grow higher than common heather, not 
a blade of verdure was to be seen. The hills aie of 
singulai forms, mostly insulated, steep, aud rocky. 
The town to winch this day’s route conducted the 
Bishop, merits a more minute description. 

“ Deosa is a rather large town, built on one side 
of a square table-like hill, with a sharp peak adjoining 
to it. The hill is crowned with a vei y ext ensive fortress, 
and there are various remains of antiquity, sucli as a 
large tank, now ruinous and dry, and a good many 
tombs, which etince that the place has seen better 
days. From its name, Deosa, or^ Divine, it should 
seem to possess a sacred character ; and even now, we 
found a considerable encampment of rnei chants and 
pilgrims, with flying chairs, swings, and other symp- 
toms of a Hindoo fair or festival. It turned out to be 
one which I cannot find in the Calcutta Almanack, but 
which they here call *’ Pusund aud it was celebrated 
in the course of the day with a degree ol glitter and 
show which I did not expect in a place appaiently so 
poor and ruinous. Two little images of a fnale and 
female, called, I think, Giingwala and Ouiigwalee, 
were carried • wrapped up in a piece of kincoh, in a 
very gaudy gilded rutt, drawn by the people to an 
open tent pitched without the town. A good deal of 
drumming and singing followed, and the ceiemoiiy 
ended by pelting each other with red ]>ow(ler, as 
during the Hoolee, Meantime the usual tiaflic and 
^Ifcrsioiis of a country fair went on ; cakes, cloth of 
^different kinds, and coarse trinkets were exposed 
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considerable abundance, and a good many of the 
people whom we met in the afternoon, had evidently 
either been dunking or taking opium. We walked 
thiough the town, which had a ruined wall round it, 
and ( untamed one tine old pagoda, resembling thube at 
Benares, several smaller ones, a Mussulman mosque, 
and some huge and iiclily carved stone houses, but all 
verging to decay. The nun of the town, as of the 
rest ot the country, was laid by the people on Ameer 
Khan ; though they did not seem to have any accurate 
iniormatioii about the matter, and owned that it had 
bcM'n always as it i'* now, in their memory. Its dila- 
pidation, 1 suspect, is of oldcu* date There f.re some 
veiy elegant tombs without the w’alls, and altogether, 
the ]d.ue is one extremely charactei istic of the ancient 
haiuts oi India. 

“ Tlic linages which we saw’^, were taken hack to 
their ]Kig tda at night, and alter a lew days more of 
siinilai jiaiade, iveie to he committed to the nearest 
iivei, and sunk in it, whcu'e, being of unbaked clay, 
they soon dissolve. It is said, that this is the relic of 
a hideous custom wdiich siill prevails in Assam, and 
w'as anciently piactised in Egypt, of flinging a youth 
and maiden, iichly diessed, annually into their sacred 
river That such a custom formerly existed in India, 
is, I believe, a matter oi pretty uniform tradition. 
But tins practice of drowning images, is not confined 
to the two figuies in question, but is the case with all 
then idols, except a veiy few. Kali in her various 
forms, and the other niaiiy-handed, many.headc^d 
potentates ulio are worshipped in Calcutta, are all 
ot clay, and are all carried in like manner, after their 
festl^al^, to he .ihsoihed iii the holy stream.” 

About tw'o aoss fioiii Deosti is a good-sized village, 
with a handsome old house belonging to thellajah; 
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and a little further, a very heaiitiful reservoir, sur- 
rounded with cloisters, and with a handsome gateway 
of three Gothic arches ; the chui liable woik of a 
merchant of Jyepoor. At four row, the loute passes 
another low line of lulls, with gram Lie summits and 
sandstone valleys and sides, and succeeded by another 
plain similar to that of the Maungiinga. The country 
rises gradually, the descent n'f the hills to the west 
being never so great as the ascent from the east. The 
stage of eight long ross terminated at a poor village 
called Alohunpoora. The next day, a march of nearly 
twenty miles, led to 

JYErOOR. 

The early part of this stage M'as over a desolate plain 
of deep sand, traversed by a iinlhtli. M’ltlun about 
eight miles liom the city, the Dishop came to a deep 
water-course, apparently the work of art, with a small 
stieam in it, flowing liom the lulls he^vM^ approaelung. 
Round Its edge some little cultivation was visible, 
though nothing could exceed the di y and hungi y natui e 
of the sandy soil all around, Avhidi noAV began to he 
interspersed with sharp stout's and bits of rock. ‘‘ Tlie 
hills,’* continues the Author, “ as ^ve diew near, ap- 
peared liigher and steeper than those wdiicli we had 
hitherto crossed, composed eiitiicly of rotk, shingle, and 
sand, without a blade of vegetation of any kind, ex- 
cept a very httle glass edging heie and theie the 
stony, ragged water-course which we ascended, and 
which was our only road. The desolation was almost 
sublime, and would have been tjuite so, had tlie lulls 
been of a more commanding elevation. The pass 
grew narrower, the path steeper and more rugged as 
wc proceeded ,ilong it; and the little stream which we 
Vere ascending, instead of dimpling amid the grass 
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and stones, now leaped and bounded from crag to crag, 
like a W elch rivulet. Still, all was wild and dismal, 
when, on a turn of the road, we found ourselves in 
front of a high turictted and batlleixiciitcd wall, 
jueiccd with a tier of arched windows, shewing us 
beyond them the dark green shades of a large Oriental 
garden. A gnrn-looking old gateway on one side, 
built close to the road, and seeming almost to foim a 
pan of It, shewed ns the path which we were to pur- 
sue ; and I was thinking of Thalaba on ‘ the bridleless 
steed ’ at the gate of Aloaddiu's pai'adise, and felt 
almost leady to look round for the bugle-hoin sus- 
pended m the portal, when the English uniform ap- 
peared to dissolve the illusion, and Colonel Raper, 
who had good-naturedly come out thus far to meet me, 
rode up to vvidcoriie me. 

“ On seeing him, I at first hoped that we had 
already ai i .ved at the gate of Jyepoor ; hut he told me, 
that we had still four miles of veiyhad road before 
us. Tlie rampart vi lin li we now passed, is intended 
to guard the approach ; and the garden which I meii- 
tjoiied, is one of several attached to different temples 
founded in this wild situation by the same sovereign, 
Jye Singh, who built the city. Of these temples, we 
passed tlnough a little stieet, with very pictuiesqiie 
buildings on each side of it, and gardens peipetiially 
green fioin the sticain vv'liich vv’e wcie now leaving, 
and winch derives its source from u corisiderahle pool 
higher up in the bosom of the lulls. Our own track 
emerged ou an elevated hut sandy and hairen jdain, 
in w'hich, nevertheless, some fields of wheat wore seen, 
and, w'h.it siiijinsed me, some fine i»e('piil -trees. This 
plain, which seems to have been Oiice a lake, is siir- 
Touruled, on thiee sides, by the samehaiien, stony hills, 
and has iu its centre the city of Jyepoor, a place of 
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consitleralJe extent, with, fortifications so like those of 
the Kremlin, that I could almost have laiiued myself 
at Moscow. The wall is hifch, with dentellated bat- 
tlements t'lnd lofty towers, extremely picturesque, but 
with no pretensions to strength, having neither ditch 
nor glacis. ...The tiees with uliich the buildings are 
intei-mingled, and die gardens wliith, in spite of the 
hungry soil, are scattered round it, make up a very 
singular and romantic, or, 1 might almost say, a beauti- 
ful scene. 

“ The city i^ a very roniai k able and sti iking one. 
Being all the work of one soveieign, Jye Siiigh, it is 
on a regular plan, with one very wide stieet, ciossod at 
right angles by three others, with a square in the 
centre ot the town, whicli stives as a market-place. 
The houses aie gonei ally two stoiies higli ; hut some 
are three and lour, with ornamented wiiidoM s and balco- 
nies, and many of them finely carved. Tliey aie inter- 
spersed >vith some handsome temples m tlie same 
style with those of Benares ; and in the centre of the 
town, adjoining the palac#^, is a very noble tower 
or minaret of, I should suppose, 200 feet higli. The 
town is tolerably clean, but a gi eat part of llie houses 
are in a state of decay. Still, however, it has a popu- 
lation of 60,000 souls. The palace, with its gardens, 
occupies about one-sixth part of tlie city. It presents 
to the streets an extremely high fioiit of seven or eight 
stories, diminishing in the centre to something like a 
pediment, and flanked by two towers of equal height, 
topped with open cupolas. Within aie tno spacious 
couits and many smaller ones, surrounded with cloisters 
of stone pillars, except in the veraiiddhs leading to the 
principal rooms, which are of marble The gardens, 
which 1 was first taken to see, aic extensive, and, m 
their way, extiemely beautiiul, full of fountains. 
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c)"piT'»scs, ]>alm-trees, and dowering sliruns, with a 
succession ot tcriatcs and alco\es ; none of them, singly 
taken, in good Uiste, hut, altogethei, CKtiemely iich and 
stJ iking. Two very large and handsome tanks tenni- 
nate the grounds towards the north. The gaiden is 
surrounded with a higli embattled w»^all, having a terrace 
at the top like that of Chester, and beneath it a com- 
mon ]».issage, (as one ot tlie ministeis of state, \vho 
accompanied ns, told me,) for the zonnanah to w'alk in. 

The wdiole eitablishmcnt of the pahue and garden 
seemed "well kept up, eon sidei ably bettei tlian at 
Lutknow ; and eveiy thing much exceeded my evjiec- 
tation. except the mihtai^ show, Avhich \ras absolutely 
nothing. There weic two or tlii£*e polne-men in the 
gate ot ih<‘ otv, and four oi hve lounging tcllows with 
shields sluiJg <n or their shoulders, and lances lying 
near them in ditreient jiarts of the out-huildings, I 
was surpi iscd at so jiooi a muster among the Avar- 
like and tiiihulent ltai]ioots ; hut recollected, that, in a 
country where every iitizenand cultivatoi is asoldiei, 
on oidiiiaiy occasions eveiy soldier wull he a cultivator 
01 citizen 

“ The ascents throughout the palace aie not hy 
stalls, hut hy inclined pl.iries of \eiy easy slope, and 
certainly less fatiguing th.ui tlie European stjle. 
Tlie passages aie all naiioiv and iiieun, and the object 
in the whole huildiiig, seems inoie to snrjinse by the 
number, the intneacy, and detail of tlie looms and 
courts, than hy any apartments of huge size and 
magnihcent pioportions. A great part of the wiiidow^s 
are glazed w'lth siiiidl jianes of stained or plain glass 
ill latticed Iramcs ol white maihle. The stained glass 
■was said to he tioin ^'^fnIee. These upjier rooms, 
which aie in fact a part of the zcnnanali, have their 
floors chiefly covered with &tulfed w'Lite cottcu fiuilts. 
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over wliicli, in certain places, sitringees are placed, 
and, in the more costly rooms, small Persian carpets. 
There are very strong wooden doors in diflerent parts 
of the building, whose hinges and lochs are as rude as 
those of a prison ; but the suites of apartments them- 
selves are only divided by large striped curtains hung 
over the arched doorways. The ceilings are generaUy 
low, and the rooms dark and close ; botli the walls 
and ceilings are, however, splendidly carved and 
painted ; and some of the former are entirely com- 
posed of [small looking-glasses in fantastic frames of 
chunam mixed with talc, which have the appearance 
of silver till dosely examined. The subjects of tl»e 
paintings arc almost eiitii ely mythological, and their 
style of (‘olouring, their attitudes, and tlie general 
gloomy silence and intricacy of the place, reminded me 
frequently of Belzoni’s model of the Egyptian tomb. 

“ After a long suite of these strange rooms, we 
were taken into a very striking and beautiful apart- 
ment, where breakfast was prepared for us It was 
a small pavilion with arches on either side, opem’ng 
into two small cloistered courts ; the one filled by a 
beautiful cold bath about tbirty-fect square, the other, 
by a little flower-gaiden, divided,J parterre-nise, with 
narrow, winding patlisof white marble, with a jet 
d’eau in every winding, to the number, I should 
think, of fifteen or twenty, which icmained playing 
all tlie while we were at breakfast. Nothing could 
be prettier or more refreshing than the sight and 
sound of these tiny fountains ; though I did not thinlf 
the effect improved, when, all at once, several of the 
piincipal ones began to throw up water tinged with 
some yellow dye. It was evidently much admired by 
the natives, and reminded me of ‘ the golden water,* 
ivhioh, together with ‘the talking bird’ and the 
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Btngin^f tree,’ cost the princess in the Arabian tale 
BO many labours to obtain.’* * 

For breakfast, Colonel Rappr had furnished the 
usual requisites ; but the Maha--rannee, or Ma-jee 
(as she is also called), sent his Lordship some speci- 
mens of Hindoo cookery, abundant in ghee, spice, and 
sugar, but without the garlic which forms so essential 
a part of Mussulman luxury. One of the messes, 
consisting of rice, raisins, and some green sweetmeat, 
strongly scented with rose-water, and seasoned with 
cinnamon, he thought very good. The others were, 
apparently, kid, or mutton, minced small with rice, 
and cohered with a very ridi, brown sauce, which the 
Bishop felt no disposition to encounter. The durbar^ 
which he afterwards attended, was held in a noble 
open pavilion, with mai'ble pillars riclily carved ; 
rather inferior in size, but in other respects fully 
equal to the audience-hall in the castle of Delhi. The 
visiters were received with due honours by all the 
ministers ot the Rannee ; hut the Bishop was mor. 
tilled that her Ladyship never appeared, even behind 
the purdah^ though he was told tliat she was looking 
through a latticed window at some distance in front. 

One of the few days which the Bishop passed at 
Jyepoor, was devoted to a journey to Umeer, the 
ancient capital of this principality, till Jye Singh 
built the present city in the plain, and well worthy of 
being visited. He was accompanied by Colonel and 
Mrs. Raper, and the Residency surgeon, the only Euro- 
^qans resident in Jyepoor. After leaving the city,” 
says his Lordship, we proceeded by a wide, sandy 
road, through a succession of gardens and garden- 
houses, some of the latter of which are very handsome, 

• HelMT, VdL 0. pp. 401--4(M;. 
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to the banks of a large lake, covered with water-fowl, 
and with a sznrdl island in the midst, on which were 
the ruins of a palace. The mere supplies the stream 
which we had passed in our way up the ghat ; it has 
on this side every appearance of l>eing a natural sheet 
of water. Its banks are more woody and wild than 
any thing which I had seen since I left Kemaoon ; and 
the steep and nigged road by which we ascended the 
hill beyond it, contributed to raise my expectation of 
a beautiful view from the top. 

This road led us through an andent gateway hi 
an embattled and turretted wall, whicli connected the 
two hills, like that which I described on the other 
tide of Jyepoor ; and within, we found a street like that 
also, of temples and old buildings of the same (^hjracter : 
one of them was pointed out to me as a shrine whither 
the young Raja is carried weekly to pay his devotions, 
and another us the house where he puts up his horses, 
and reposes on such occasions. iSeyond w^as a still 
steeper ascent to a second gate, whidi introduced us 
to a very wild and romantic valley, with a small lake 
at the bottom, the crests of the hills on either side 
crowned with walls and towers, their lower parts all 
roek and wood interspersed with ruined buildings. In 
front, and on the margin of the lake, was a small ruinous 
town, overgrown with trees, and intermingled with 
towers and temples ; and over it, but a little to the left 
hand, a noble old fortified palace, connected, by a long 
line of wall and tower, with a very large castle on the 
highest part of the hill. We now descended the ghSt 
by a similar road to that which had conducted us 
thither, among some fine old trees, fragments of rook, 
apd thickets of thorny underwood, till we reached' the 
town, which almost entirely consisted of temples, and 
had few inhabitants but grim and ghastly Yogis, with 
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their hair in elf-knots, and their faces covered with 
chalk, sitting naked and hideous, like somanyghoules, 
amid the tombs and ruined houses. A narrow, wind- 
ing street led us through these abodes of superstition, 
under a dark shade of peepul-trees, till we found oilr« 
selves on another steep ascent, paved with granite, and 
leading to the palace. We wound along the face of 
the hill, through, I think, three Gothic gateways ; 
alighted in a large moss-grown quadrangle surrounded 
by what seemed to be barracks and stables ; and fol- 
lowed our guides up a broad and long fliglit of steps, 
through another richly-ornamented gpteway, into the 
interior courts of the building. These contain one very 
noble hall of audience, a pretty little garden ivith 
fountains, and a long succession of passages, doisters, 
alcoves, and small and intricate apartments, many of 
them extremely beautiful, and enjoying from their 
windows, balconies, and terraces, one of the most 
striking prospects which can be conceived. The 
carving in stone and marble, and the inhud flowers 
and ornaments in some of these apartments, are equal 
tOi those at DeUii and Agra, and surpassed only by 
the beauties of the Tage-mahal. .My companions, 
none qf whom had visited Umeer before, all declared 
that, as a whole, it was superior to the casde of 
Delhi. For myself, I have seen many royal palaces 
containing larger and more stately rooms^— many, the 
architecture of which was in a purer taste, and some 
which have covered a greater extent of ground; 
(though in th%s^ if the fortress on the hill hi included, 
Umeer will rank, I think, above Windsor ;)— but, for 
varied and picturesque effect, for richness of carving, 
for wild beauty of situation, for the number and 
romantic singularity of the apartments, and the 
strangeness of finding such a building in such a place 
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luid country, I am able to compard nothinf? with 
Umeer. And this, too, was the work of Jye Singh ! 
The ornaments are in the same style, though in a 
better ta||e than those of his palace at Jyepoor, 
and the size and numbers of the apartments are also 
similar. A greater use has been made of stained glass 
here ; or else, from the inaccessible height of the win- 
dow, the glass has remained in better preservation. 
The building is in good repair, but has a solitary and 
deserted aspect ; and as our guide, with his bunch of 
keys, unlocked one iron -clenched door after another, 
and led us over terraces and up towers, down steep, 
dark, sloping passages, and through a long succession 
of little silent courts, and dim vaulted chumliers, seen 
only through coloured glass, and made more gorgeously 
gloomy by their carving, gilding, and mirrors, — the 
idea of an enchanted castle occurred, 1 believe, to us all ; 
and I could not help thinking what magnificent use 
Ariosto or Sir Walter Scott would have made of such 
a building. After all, we saw only part of it. Higher 
up the hill was another grim-looking ward, with few 
external windows, but three or four elegantly carved 
kiosks projecting from its roof, and a few cypresses 
peeping over its walls, which, they said, was the Zen- 
nanah, and not allowed to he seen ; and above this 
again, but communicating by a succession of gates and 
turrets, was the castle which 1 have mentioned, grim- 
mer and darker still, with high towers and machicol- 
lated battlements, with a very few ornamented win- 
dows, many narrow loop-holes, and one tall minaret 
rising above the whole cluster. Tlie interior of this, 
of course, was not shewn : indeed, it is what the 
government of Jyepoor consider as their last resource. 
The public treasure used to be laid up here ; and 
here, it is said, are many state-prisoners, whose num-* 
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ber 18 L'kel^r to be increased if the present rule oohm 

tinues. 

On returning to the Btable-yard, our conductor 
asked us if we wished to see the temple ? Xanswered 
of course, any thing more that was to b^een ;* and 
he turned short and led us some little distance up thb 
citadel, then through a dark low, arch into a small 
court, where, to my surprise, the first object which 
met my eyes, was a pool of blood on the pavement, by 
which a naked man stood with a bloody sword in his 
hand. The scenes through which we had passed were 
so romantic, that my fancy had almost been wound up 
to expect an adventure ; and I felt, I confess, '/or an 
instant, my hand instinctively clench more firmly a 
hea^'y Hindoostanee whip I had with roe, the butt 
end of which would, as a last resource, have been no 
despicable weapon. The guide, however, at the same 
instant, cautioned me agmnst treading in the blood, 
and told me that a goat was sacrificed here every 
morning. In fact, a second glance shewed me, the 
headless body of the poor animal lying before the 
steps of a small shrine, apparently of Kali. The 
Bralimin was offioiatiiig and tinkling his beU ; but it 
was plain to see, from the embarrassment of our 
guide, that we had intruded at au unlucky moment, 
and we therefore merely cast our eyes round the court, 
without going nearer to the altar and its mysteries. 
The guide told us in our way back, that the tradition 
was, that, in ancient times, a man was sacrificed here 
every day ; that the custom had been laid aside till 
Jye Singh had a frightful dream, in which the destroy- 
ing power appeared to him, and asked him why her 
image was suffered to be dry ? The Raja, afraid to 
disobey, and reluctant to fulfil^ the requisition to its 
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Miioient extent of lioiror, took counsel and substituted 
a goat for the human victim, with which the 


Dark goddess of the osure flood* 
^Wbose robes are wet with infont tears* 
wlull'Chaplet woaicr* whom the blood 
Of man delights throe thousand years, 


was graciously pleased to be contented. 

We were now taken down the hill, outside the 
fortifications, to some baths and summer-houses on 
the banks of the lake, which I should have thought 
pretty, if they had not been mucdi inferior to what I 
had already seen ; and we crossed the lake by a nar« 
row bridge, from the further end of which I made an 
attempt to sketch the view. Here our horses met us, 
and we returned home, all highly gratified, and myself 
not a little surprised tliat a place so curious and in* 
teresting should he so little kuown^ not merely in 
Europe, but in India.*** 

The Umeer of Bishop Heber, is the Ambcer of 
Indian history, which formerly gave its name to the 
raj, orjprincipality. It stands in lat. 20^ OT N., long. 
75« 40' £., above five miles N. by E. from the modei:a 
capital. The kingdom of Ambeer is said to have 
existed for upwards of a thousand years. Jye Singh, 
who succeeued to the rajahship in the year 1093, 
appears to have attached himself peculiarly to the 
mathematical sciences $ and his reputation was so 
great, that he was chosen by the Emperor, filahommed 
Shah, to reform the calendar. He finished his tables 
in 1728.” Tieifenthaler characterises him as a 
prince interesting himself in every thing that came 
from Europe, cultivating the acquaintance of fo- 


und anxious to make his name descend to 


• Hebei, yoI. ii. pp. 415-4S0. 
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posterity.” • With this view, in 1725, he began to 
build the city which bears Ms name, on the site of an 
insignificant village. Here he constructed another of 
those observatories which have made hu name eo 
famous in India. This edifice,** says Tiiftenthaler, 

which is sufficiently largo and spacious, is contiguous 
to the royal palace, situated in^ a plain, and 8ur« 
rounded with walls. That wMch chiefly attracts 
the attention, is an axis of the world, astonishing by 
its height (of about seventy feet) and its thickness ; it 
is built of brick and mortar. On its summit is a helve* 
dere which overlooks the whole city, and is so high 
that you cannot stand there without becoming giddy. 
The shadow of this axis is cast in a gigantic manner 
on a prodigious astronomical semicircle, formed of 
the whitest lime or gypsum, and divided into degrees 
and minutes.” After mentioning a double gnomon, 
three very large astrolabes founded in brass, and some 
other instruments of corresponding dimensions, be 
adds : But one thing which lessens the importance 

of this observatory is, that, being situated in a low 
place and inclosed within walls, it does not admit of 
seeing the stars rise and set ; and the gnomon, equa* 
torial axis, and other parts being formed in plaster, 
it is impossible to obtain from the observations any 
exact result.” -j- 

Jye Singh was entrusted by the Mogul Emperor 
with the government of Muttra, where he ei'ected 
another of his observatories; making, with those of 

* Hamilton, \nl. i. p. G41. Bernoulli, tom. i. p. 315. This ac* 
romplibheil Hindoo prmce seems to have been a son of Ram Singh* 
and a grandson of the not less illustrious Jye Singh who served in 
the armies of Aiirnngzebe, and wliose literary accomplishments ex- 
toned the admiration of even Mohammedw wiiten.— See p« 928 
of our first volume. 

Bernoulli* tom. i. ppi 316— 18i 
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Jyepoor, Delhi, Benares, and Oojein, five splendid 
memorials of his enlightened public spirit and at- 
tachment to his favourite science. * Whatever 
share vanity may have had in their erection, India 
contains ^ew monuments so honourable to tho 
memory of their founders. Jye Singh was bucceeded 
by his son, Ibbor Singh, who embellislied Jyepoor 
with “ beautiful terraces and a very high tower,” — 
no doubt the one described by Bishop Hcber. The 
decline of this little state dates from the Mahratta 
conquests, whidi blighted all its fonner prosperity. 

The rajah was so much weakened as to lose all 
authority over his own thakoors; twenty or thirty 
laks was the whole amount of his revenue, and this 
was growing less under the almost annual scourge of 
the Findarrics of Jeswuiit Row Ilolkar, and, above 
all, of hib general. Ameer Khdn. Even before the 
conquest of Lord Ilastingb, the late Rajah of Jyepoor 
had, as it is said, shewn great anxiety to obtain the 
protection of Britain ; but, from the jarring members 
of wliich his state is composed, it was one of the last 
which, in any regular nay, acceded to the confederacy. 
The ihakoors^ keeping dose in their castles, hke feudal 
chiefs, and alike averse to any interference either of 
our Government or their o\vn, were chiefly ocnipied in 
making war on each other, leading plundering parties 
into the neighbouring states, and picking the bones 
which more* potent devourers left behind. The 
principality was, in fact, in a state of anarchy as 
wretched and as bloody as Circassia at the jire- 
sent day, or England in the time of Ivanhoe, with 

• See pp. 23 and 35 of the present volume, and p. 256 of vol. ill. 

atones ha\e been ascribed to Akbar, but erroneously, 
^cy are not mentioned by Abulfa^el, and arc all of the s^mc 
modern date.— bcc As. lies. vol. yp p. 42. 
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the *additional misery, that foreign invaders were 
added to domestic feudal tyrants. This anarchy has 
never yet been completely put a stop to in the remoter 
provinces; but it had, in the gi*eater part of the king- 
dom, been materially abated by Biitish arms and 
influence, when the last Rajah died.’* He left no 
son, but a posthumous infant was admitted as his 
successor, notwithstanding that many of the thdkowrs 
doubted the legitimacy of its pretensions; and the 
reputed mother became rannee or regent, chiefly 
through the influence of a noble of respectable cha- 
racter, generally known by his hereditary title of 
rawyl^ who possessed, in a high degree, the confidence 
of the British Government Under his administra- 
tion, the country continued to improve. He paid his 
nominal mistress, however, little deference ; and she 
soon forgot the protection which he had afforded to 
heiself and her son. The rawul was maintained in 
his place, only by means of British influence ; till, at 
length, the Ma-jeo ventured upon the bold measure 
of attacking, with an armed force, the house of the 
minister, who very narrowly escaped, and took shelter 
in the Residency. She then got together a consi- 
derable number of troops, and aiisumed so martial 
an air, that Colonel Raper, having only a small force 
of sepoys, found it necessary to retreat to a position 
near Bancrotc, about nine miles from Jeypoor Ul- 
timately, it was “ thought best to give up the point 
in dispute, rather than risk a new war in western 
and central India.” * 


• Heber, vol. ii. pp. 40P--413* 
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FROM JYEPOOR TO SURAT. 

Oir leaviog Jyepoor, the Bishop^H stage was 
nineteen miles to Bnggeroo^ a rather pretty place, 
surrounded with groves of the tora-palm, a rare sight 
in these inhospitable plains.** A great part of the 
soil, in the tract over which the route lay, is not 
bad, and the water is every where near the surface ; ** 
but the late troubles and the drought had destroyed 
all cultivation. A ride of seven cos.s, through a \eiy 
wild and desolate country overgrown with bnisluw^ood 
and jungle, led to Monzabad, a rather large town with 
a ruined wall, a mosque, some good gardens^ and 
several temples. One of these belonged to tlie .Jain 
sect, who are numerous in all the west of Tudia, whero 
they neaily engross the internal traffic. They are 
looked upon with high contempt, alike as traders and 
as heretics, by the Kajpoot “ children of the sun.” 
The next stage was six coaa over a counliy equally 
level, ill cultivated, and thinly inhabited, tp Ilirsowlee, 
the last place in the Jyepwr territory. The Bishop 
then entered the little principality of Kishongur. 
The town of that name is seated amid a rugged diain 
of granite hills, and, with its walls of substantial 
masonry, its castle on the mountain top, and its 
gardens fenced with the }Mickly pear, looked “some- 
thing like Jyepoor in niiiiiulure.** Another stage, of 
about seventeen miles from Kisbengur, led to ^ 

AJMERE. 

^ WAS disappointed,” says the Bishop, “ in the 
HHiilllBw of Ajmere, wliich 1 had expected to find a 
^HSIty, but which is only a well-built, moderate - 
HlpjP^n, on the slope of a high hill, or what really 
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desenres the name of mountain. The huildings ave 
chiefly white-washed, and the surrounding rocks hare 
some thorny trees and brushwood on them, which hide 
their barrenness, and make a good background to the 
little ruinous mosques and 3fussulman tombs, whh& 
are scattered round the circuit of this holy dty. 
Above, on the mountain top, is a very remarkal^ 
fortress, called Taraghur, nearly two miles in circuit, 
bill, from its irregular shape and surface, not capable 
of containing more than 1200 men. It is, however, a 
magnificent place of arms in many respects. The rode 
is in mhst parts quite inaccessible ; it has an abundant 
supply of good water, in all seasons, from tanks and 
cisterns cut in the live rock ; there are homl^proofs 
to a vast extent, and store-houses like wells, where 
corn, ghee, &c used to be kept ; and, with very little 
improvement from Kuropean skill, it might easily be 
made u '■.econd Gibraltar. It is, however, no part of 
the policy of the British Government in India, to rely 
on fortresses, and the 'works are now fast going to 
decay 

“ The main attraction of Ajmere in the eyes of its 
Mussulman visiters, is the tomb of Sbekh Kajah 
Mow-ud-Been, a celebrated saint, whose miracles are 
renowned all over India. The Emperor Acbar, 
great and wise as he was, and suspected of placing 
little faith in the doctrines of Islam, <anade never- 
theless a pilgrimage on foot to this place, to implore, 
at the saint's tomb, the blessing of male offspring. 
The crowd of pilgrims who met us, or whom we over- 
took duiing the last three or four days, shewed how 
much the shrine is still in fashion ; and in Malwah, it 
is not uncommon for pilgrims who have been at the 
Ajmere Durgah, to set up a brick or a stone takeit^ 
from the sauctuai*y, near their dwelling, and to become^ 
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saints themselves, an4 have pilfi^mages made to them 
in consequence of such a possession. 

Nor are they Mussulmans alone who reverence 
this tomb. The Sindia family, while masters of 
Ajmere, were magnificent benefactors to its shnne; 
and my own sirdar and the goomashta Cashiram were 
quite as anxious to come hither as if it bud been one 
of their own holy places I regret that I could not 
see it, but we were encamped at some distance from 
the dty, and it blew all day long a dry north-wester, 
which filled the air in such a manner with dust as to 
make going about extremely paiufuL I sat esrai ling 
in my tent in the hope that it might abate towards 
evening ; but it only became bearable as it grew dusk, 
and the account which I beard of the tomb from 
Mr. Moore, was not such as to lead me to incur any 
great inconvenience in order to visit it. My servants 
described it as of white marble, with a great deal of 
golden and silver ornament ; but Mr. Moore, said that, 
though rich, it was neither finely carved nor of any 
particular curiosity * 

The Emperors of Delhi shewed favour in many 
ways to Ajmerc, but in none more than in a noble 

* KhajaMoyenuddeen Js said to have flourished about GOC years 
ago. The tomb is thus described by Tiefl'cnthaler. * ' Entr^ dans Ic 
parvis par une ample porte, on remarque au courhant, une mosquec 
couverte d'un ddme, et au midi, le tombeau mcmoi qui ne s'el'iigiie 
gu^re par I’andiiterturc dc ceux que Ton voit a Agra et h Dehh. 
Tout cet (idjfico est entourd de muraillrs, et raMte par sa grandeur 
et par sa construction d’Stre vantii. L*alre carrte du tombeau est 
pavde de marbre blanc, cl entourte d’un double enclost Tun 
d'argenty I’autre de marbre. Ici se rendent en foule et a I’eiivi, 
pour y adorer le cadavre poum de I’hypocrlte mahom^tan, non 
seulement les sectateurs dc la superstition mahomdtane, mais 
Indous dgalement. Les empereurs Mogols nouvellemcnt 
pippelcs au thrCnef avoient codtume, avant d’y montcr» de venlr 
pt^leilnage A cc tombeau, pour se manager d’heureux auspices.** 
tom* L p. SlO. 
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fresh-water lake which they made jtist above the 
city, by damming up the gorge of an extensive valley, 
and conveying different small rills into it. The reflblt 
is a fine sheet of water, now four miles, and during 
the rains six miles, in circumference, sufficient, in in- 
dustrious hands, to give fertility to all the neighboiur- 
hood. As it is, it affords the means of irrigation to « 
large district on its banks, supplies abundance of ex- 
cellent water to the citizens of Ajmere, is full of fijih, 
and would, if there were any boats, be an excelleat 
place for sailing. 

Mr. Moore lives in a small house fitted up out 
of a summer-house erected by Jehanguire, on the 
very bund or dam of this lake, and with its water! 
beating against the basement The building is pret- 
tily Gai*ved and lined with white marble ; but a much 
meaner edifice would, in such a situation, be delight- 
ful. There is no iluodgate in the bund, nor does 
any water escape that way ; whatever is superfluous 
being diverted right baud and left, and employed in 
agriculture. 

Three coss west of Ajmere is a celebrated Hindoo 
temple named Fokiir, which, from the remoteness of 
its situation from the more populous parts of Uin- 
dostan, is an object of much interest and curiosity 
with jieople from the East and the Deccan.” * 

The temple of Pooshkur derives its^ame from the 
sacred reservoir or lake on the bank of which it 
stands. This lake is described by Tieffenthaler, as 
rather more than three quarters of a mile in circuit, 
and surrounded with mountains: it is encircled with 
an embankment of stones, and its shores are adorned, 
with numerous buildings In the month of October, 
a prodigious crowd (of pilgrims') arrive here from all 
• Ilebcr, vob iL pp. 440—443* j 
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quarters.* The place is renowned also for its gardens 
and vineyards. The grapes are said to equid those of 
Shiraz, and are by far the largest and best in India. 

AJmere (Ajamida) is supposed to take its name 
from an ancient Hindoo monarch who reigned over 
this region. The Emperor Jehanguire oa*asionally 
kept his court in this city; and in 1676, the East 
India Company had a regular factory estaldished here. 
It has long, however, been superseded in importniu'e hy 
the more modem capitals. It stands in lat. 26° .31' N , 
long. 74® 28' E. ; 80 miles W.S.W. from Jyepoor; 
280 miles (travelling distance) from Delhi; 2ri6 ii om 
Oojein ; 650 Irom Bombay ; and 10.30 from (''dlriittd.-|- 
^ From Ajmere, Bishop lleber proceeded to Nussec*r- 
abad ; a stage of fourteen very long miles over a 
sandy and rocky plain, liordered on each side by 
moimtains which would have been picturesque, had 
they had a loss bleak and barren foreground.’* The 
little dells and stony pUms between the ranges of 
hills, are inhabited by a race of mongrel Mussulmans 
named Af/unVr, “robbeis by profession, ” and whom 
even Sindia found it impossible to tame. Like the 
Puharrees of Kajmahal, however, they have been 
conciliated by the promise of protectioii irom tlieir 
lowland neighbours ; and a corps of light troops has 
been raised among them, who liave proved both brave 
and faithful under British officers They are appa- 
rently a Bheel tribe. The Bishop found Nussf erubad 
a mudi pleasanter place than, from the bud reports 
he had heard of it, he anticipated. It is a considerable 
military station, one of the healthiest in India, the 
dimate being pleasant at all times, except during tlie 

* Cspt. Grant DufFstatei, that the mlytfmpte to Brafimn in all 
Jg0» $ is at Pooshknr. Hist, of Mahrattas, vol. i. p. 20. bludia 
HII retains a house there. 

Py Banul^, vol. 1. p. 520, 1. Bernoulli, turn* i. p. 310. 



hot winds. The' rains in this parched land are treL 

corned as refreshing, and are seldom so steady as fo 
keep people at home a whole day together. The oan« 
tojiments are very regular and convenient, the streets 
of noble width ; and there are a sufficient number of 
stunted parkinsojiia about the gardens, to save tho 
view from that utter nakedness which is usually seen 
in Kajpootana. Many wells and two or three large 
tanks have been constructed since the English fixed 
here; but most of the water is brackish. Garden 
vegetables thrive well, though the soil is light, and 
the rock very near the surface. Fruit-trees will not 
grow here, but they have abundant supplies from 
Pooshkur.'* The chief plague of the station is the 
quantity of dust, which might, the Bishop remarks, he 
in a great measure obviated by planting the peepul 
and other trees. Timber is excessively dear, and all 
articles of wooden furniture proportionably scarce. 

M^hen ladies and gentlemen go out to dinner parties, 
they send their own diairs, as well as their own plates, 
knives, and forks ; a custom borrowed from the camp. 
At church also, every body was obliged to bring their 
own chairs.’* Service was performed in a ball-room, 
where the Bishop had a congregation of about 139 
persons ; an interesting sight,” he says, in a land 
Avhere, fifteen years ago, very few Christians had ever 
penetrated.” A curious muster was made of all the 
chairs in the cantonment, but the people outnumbered 
the seats. Europeans articles are, as might be ex* 
pccted, very dear at this remote station. The shops 
are kept by a Greek and two Parsecs from Bombay, 
who had in their lists all the usual items of a Calcutta 
ivarehouse. English cotton cloths, both white and 
printed, are commonly to he met Avith among 

the natives;” and the Bishop learned with ^surprisej 
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that they might be bought best and cheapest, as welt 
' as all kinds of crockery, hardware, writing-desks, &c. 
at Pallee, a large town and celebrated mart in Marwar, 
on the edge of the desert, several days’ journey west 
of Joudpoor, where, till very lately, no European liad 
been known to penetrate. 

The Joudpoor territory, and the whole of the 
Marwar district, were described to the Bishop by 
Capt. Sandys (the quarter-master general at Nusscer- 
abad) as in a better state of cultivation than either 
Jyepoor, Ajmere, or Meywar. “ Marwar, indeed, 
escaped lietter during the troubles, as being further 
off from the Pindarrecs. The wells are very deep, 
and agrinilture therefore expensive. The villages, 
however, were in a good state ; the com covering a 
large surface ; and the cotton the finest he had ever 
seen. The oxen, and sheep also give evidence of the 
goodness of their pasture, being the largest and most 
highly prized in all this part of India. The castle of 
Joudpoor, in which the Kajah resides, Capt. Sandys 
described as extremely magnificent. It is as large as 
Windsor, less strikingly situated, and of more simple 
and solid architecture, but in many respects fully 
equal fto its rival.” 

Joudpoor, which takes its name from its founder, 
the Rajah Joda or Joodba, is built in the form of a 
crescent, at the foot of a mountain, on a sandy and 
sterile soil, destitute of cither springs or wells. It 
seems,” says Tiefient haler, that the king of Marwar 
designedly fixed his residence in this town on account 
of the scarcity of water, (which is only to he obtained 
from a very high and large well, dug in the rock with 
nrodigious labopr and at a vast expense,) in order that 

hostile army might be able to approach him, much 
^invest and besiege the pla^ $ for the want of 
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water keeps erery enemy at a distance. Tke fortress 
is seated on a mountain, level on tlie summit, and not 
very high : it has an imposing appearance, being 
nished on all sides with walls, towers, and bastions': it 
is about three quarters of a mile (un mtlle d'Jialie) in 
circuit. The -walls and towers, being constructed of 
stoue and plaster, have a degree of beauty and solidity 
not observable in other fortresses. What, however, 
is most remarkable, is, to see on the very summit and 
ill the middle of the fortress, a Ulohammedan temple, 
and another in the centre of the town ; for, in general, 
the Hindoos do not allow of any in the towns and 
other [daces dependent upon them. But, as the kings 
of Marwar have given their daughters or sisters in 
marriage to the Mogul sovereign, whether of their 
own accord, or compelled by fear, or in the hope of 
acquiiing presents and dignities, there is no room for 
surprise that they should have permitted temples to 
the iniamous Mohammed, to be erected in their town 
and district, dissembling how hateful to them must be 
such buildings. The latitude of this place is 2(P 16'. 
The King has another residence, more pleasanidy 
situated, at two coss from the city, called Mandor, to 
which he is accustomed to repair for recreation.^’ * 
The woithy Father describes the city itself as, at that 
period, very populous, filled with merchants and 
artisans, and enjoying a flourishing trade. The streets 
are narrow, but the houses are solid alid handsome, 
being built of a stone of a chestnut colour. It is not 
very large. 

The district of Marwar originally comprised, besides 
the present territories of the Joudpour Rajah, riie 

• Bernoulli, tom. i. pp. 33G, 7> According to Hamilton, Jond- 
poor IS in lat. 2Go in', long. 320 miles iS.W* &om DeUdj aad 

milf^ travclbog distance from Oojein, 
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ciroars of Ajmefr, Nagore, Saroniry, Jesselmere, and 
Bikaneer ; and Abulfazel includes Jyepoor under the 
aaiae denomination. The soubah of Ajmeer, in the 
time of Akbar, comprehended the there grand divi- 
lions ofMarwar, tho cotuitry of the lihatore R*ij« 
pools; Mewar (or Meywar), the tenitory of the Chit- 
tore or Oodeypoor Rajah ; and Harowti, the country 
of the Hura Rajpoots,* bordering on the Chumbul, and 
iacludiiig the districts of fioondee and Kotah. These 
three divisions 'were again distributed into seven dis- 
tricts, five of ‘which were in Marwar, the other two 
being Chittore and Rantaxnpoor. The south-wc'stcm 
and more mountainous parts of the province ap))edr to 
have heen at that time imperfectly explored, and were 
never entirely subdued by the Aloslcms. The modern 
distribution of Rajpootaua is still more complirmted, 
owing to the dismemberment of the aiKsent jiriiici- 
palities, and the number of tributary and protected 
states ; hut the following table will exhibit the principal 
territorial and geographical divisions. 

DtTISIOAS. fiOVKnVMKNT. 

1. Bhatty country. Zalieta Khan. 

2. bhckawutty country. ^ , 

3. Jyepoor. jJyepoor Riyah. 

4. Bikaneer n t Bikancer Riyah. 

5. Jeiselmere V Manw < JeMcImere llajah. 

6. Joudpoor J Ijoudpoor Kajah. 

7. Ajmeer British Oo\ crmnciit. 

8. Boondees „ ^ j Boondee K^Jdh. 

9. Kotah J Harowtee \ 

10. Oodeypoor\ r Oodeypoor Rajah. 

11. Sarowy V Meywar ^Sarov>y Ilajah. 

12. Necmuch j (British Gu\ eminent and Smdia. 

The limits of this vast province are extremely in- 

* The tribe of llora has produced many celebrated men. Ram 
^ Singh Hara was esteemed one of Aurungaebe's best generals. Zalim 
^Angh of Kotah is of the same uibc. hir John Malcolm doubtSi 
boweveri wbetbei UaiowU takes Its name ftom this tribe. 
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(ddtemdnatd. The Bhatty coimtry, whidi extends 
northward to the Sutlej and the Beydh, ineet§« on the 
east, the Hurriana district of Delhi and the Seik 
country ; on the south, it is ^bounded by the Sheka« 
wutty country and the Bikaneer territory ; and to the 
west, it is lost in the great sandy desert. The Bhaftw 
ties were originally shepherds of the Rajpoot raeoy 
who have embraced Mohammedism. Various tribes 
of them arc found in the Punjaub, and they are also 
scattered over the high grounds east of the Indus^ 
from the sea to Ooch. In this country is the famous 
pasture district, known by the name of the Lacky 
Jungle, said to form a drde forty miles in diametef* 
Batiudah, the chief town of this district, situated In 
lat. 30** 12' N., long. 74** 48' £., is about seventy-dire 
miles S.W. from Loodeana. Its chief formerly paid 
tribute to the Seik Rajali of Pattiala. The other 
principal towns are Futtehabad, Sirsah, Raneah, 
Beergur, Beeranah, ond Seerah, which lie along or 
near the banks of the Cuggur river. Forty-five miles 
W. of Seerah, is the celebrated town of Bhatneer,* 
formerly the capital of the Bhatty Khan, but which 
was taken in 1807 by the Rajah of Bikaneer. To the 
west of Bhatneer, the Cuggur is said to be lost^in the 
sand, although it is stated to have formerly joined the 
Sutlej, in the vicinity of Ferozepoor : f it is probable 
that the desert has gained very considerably upon dis- 
tricts once cultivated by a numerous popiilation. The 
Hurriana district, upon which it borders on the east, 
was once the channel of a considerable trade with 
Gaubul and Persia, and contains several towns of high 
antiquity. Its name, in lliudostauee, signifies green ; 

* Taken and destroyed by Timour in 1398. See page 229 of CUV 
first volume. 

t See page 221 of oux flist voLunie. 
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referring, probably, to the excellence of its paetares. 
During the flourishing periods of the Mogul sovereigns, 
it was considered as of suflicient value and importance 
to be the personal appanage of the heir apparent. It 
is, for the most part, an extensive plain, free from 
jungle, and the water lies at a great depth below the 
surface.* To supply this deficiency, the Emperor 
Feroze constructed several canals drawn from the 
Jumna : the remains of that which flowed by Hissar, 
are perfectly distinct, and the Chitang river is sup- 
posed to be a canal throughout its extent. The junc- 
tion, by means of these arms, of the waters of the 
Jumna and the Sutlej, which that patriotic monarch is 
supposed to have contemplated, Colonel Tod believes 
to be not impracticable. The remains of the palace 
within the fortress *|* at Hissar Ferozeh, the noble 
artificial lake into which the canal flowed, with the 
mausoleums on its banks, are sufficient evidence,’* he 
remarks, that a great mind had been there exerting 
its powers. The natural fertility of the soil is seen in 
the richness of its pastures, and even in its miniature 
forests of the grand shnib of the desert, the piM; in 

which the lion still finds shelter In establishing 

Hissar, Feroze appears to have had in view the neces- 
sity of a more extensive post than Hansi, which the 
Hindoos seemed to think *the key to the capital of the 
empire, covering it in the line of the fords of the 
Sutlej or Garah, by which invasion often came from 
the west. 

Hansi is 126 miles nearly W.N.W. from Delhi.J 

• The d^th at which water is reached, increases as we travel 
westward. At Rotuk,'it is 70 feet ; at Mohiia, 00 ; at Hansi, 120 » 
at Hissar, I.*)!!. 

t Feroze had intended this as a royal residence. Seep, 221 of 
our first volume. Hissar is in lat. 28° long. 'iSP 24\ 

% HamUton makes Hansi only 92 miles W. by N. fhun J)elbi;k.in , 
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According to an inscription (saved from the general 
wreck of its halls by the materials being taken to 
erect a small Mussulman place of worship), is 
the proper name. It is a singular place ; and if ever 
fire-worship had been prevalent on these plains, I would 
say, it had the appearance of a grand fire-temple, 
rather than that of being intended for defence, it 
is, in shape, the frustnim of a pyramid from 80 to 
100 feet in height, artificially raised : the exterior slope 
of e'Lcli side (taced with brick) forming an angle of 
about 72^. Still, the ierre^pleine at top is considerable ; 
and the palace of Prithwiraja would have been stand- 
ing to grace it, i)ui for the guns of Moris. Perron, 
when he put a stop to the schemes of soveiHiignty of 
George Thomas, who had established his court in these 
‘ halls of the Caesars,* now a heap of ruins. 

Asigurh, or Asidiirg, is celebrated as the scene of 
contest between the Hindoos and early Mohammedans. 
It was by this route that most of Shahabuddin's at- 
tempts were made to wrest the throne of Hind from 
the subject of the inscription, Fnthwiiaja; and often 
di4>the warriors of the mountains ofCaubul find their 
graves before Asi. Even now, it presents the ap- 
pearance of a gi’eat sepulchre all around, but especially 
to the west. The route was by Pacapattan on the 
Setlei, to Bhatneir and Futtehabad, to Asi and Delhi.”* 
The iShckawutty country is said to derive its name 
from a horde of predatory Arabs. It consists of an 
immense sandy plain, encircled and traversed by rocky 
bills. It is ill watered and badly cultivated ; and the 

lab long. 750 39'; and Hissar, only 105 miles W.N.W 

from Delhi. 

* Transactions of tlie Royal Asiatic Society* vd. L pp. 134, 5. 
Pfithairaja, the Pilhowraof Abulfazel, was the head of UieCbaha- 
mana or Chohan race, ** still one of the most distinguished of the 
,^ty-six royal tribes of India,'* See page 190 of our first vdluiiie. 





only ^egetati<m whi(^ clothes the naked sands, VLte 
tufts of bug-grass, the hattbool {mimosa Arabica), the 
hurreel (caper- tree), and a bush named /oke. There 
are sesreral considerable towns, however, in the district, 
the principal of which are Jhoonjoona, Islampoor, 
Futtehpoor, Khetri (or Kautery), Seekur, and Kundai- 
lah. The Shekawutty chiefs are nominally feudato- 
ries to the Rajahs of Jyepoor, and the country may bo 
considered as geographically lielonging to the Jyepoor 
territory, by which it is bounded on the south. On 
the north and north-east, it meets the British district 
of Hurriana ; eastward, it joins the territory of the 
Macherry Rajah ; and on the west, Bikaiieer and 
Joudpoinr. It extends about eighty miles N. and S., 
and ratber less from E. to W. 

The Bikaneer Rajah is of the same family as the 
Rhatore Rajahs of Joudpoor. He is the least powerful 
of all the princes of Rajpootana ; but it does not ap- 
pear that he ever paid tribute to the Mahrattas ; an 
exemption for which he was probably indebted to the 
sterility and consequent inaccessibility of his miserable 
country. The only water is obtained from wells of 
great depth, and tanks which are filled by the rains* 
Bikaneer is a walled town, containing some temples 
and a shewy fort ; but, within ten yards of the walls, 
the country is as waste as the wildest parts of Arabia. 
It is situated about 260 miles W.by S. from Delhi, in 
kt. 27® 57' N, long. 73®2'E. The next town in 
importance is Chooroo, situated 107 miles W by N. 
from Bikaneer ; but its chief is a dependent, rather 
than a subject of the Bikaneer Rajah. 

To the westward of this territory, and nearly sur- 
rounded by the great desert, lies the principality of 
^esselmere ; the chief of which is also said to be of 
ihe Joudpoor family, but the inhabitants are Rajpoots^ 
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of the Bhatty tribe. The capital is sitoated in lat. 

43', long. 70^ 54', about 165 miles due E. from 
the Indus, and nearly the same distance W, of 
Ajmeer. With the exception of this town, the only 
inhabited places are mere hamlets collected in the 
vicinity of wells and pasturage. It seems to fbrm, hi 
fact, a part of the Bhatty country, while Bikaneer i# 
only a subdivision of Marwar. 

To the south of Bikaneer, is the district of Nagore, 
which was formerly the seat of an independent prin^ 
cipality. The town of Nagore, distant about 68 miles 
N.N.E from Joudpoor, is described by Tieffenthaler 
as a city famous and vast, surrounded with walls, 
Avhich had been enlarged and rendered flourishing by 
a Mohammedan omrah. Three immense tanks sup- 
plied the city with water. This canton is famous for 
its excellent breed of cattle. The only other town of 
consequence in Marwar, is Meerta, thirt^'^-six miles W. 
hyN.fiom Ajmeer, which belongs to the JoudpooT* 
Rajah, and was formerly the boundary between his 
territories and those of Sindia. 

The boundaries of Rajpootana towards the south, 
are not less undefined than on the north and west. 
Meywar stretches into both the provinces of Malwab. 
and Gujerat. Banswarra, foimerly a dependency on 
the Oodeypoor Rajahs, is generally Included in the latter 
province;* while, “ in common parlance*' Bishop 
Helier says, lifeywar is always reckoned a part of the 
former.’^ Not even Suabia or the Palatinate,” he 
remarks, “ can offer a more checkered picture of inter- 
laced sovereignties, than Meywar, and indeed all 
Malwah. In the hf art of the territoiy which, on our 

* It is in the district of Baugur, which Hamiltoa writes Wan* 
gur, and Indudes in Gujerat. Sir John Malcolm makes it a 
^zate proyJncef intermediate hetrreen Giderat and Malwah. 
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English maps, bears Sindia’s colour, are many extensive 
districts belonging to Holkar, Ameer Khan, the Rajah 
of Kotah, &c., and here** (betxreen Neemucb and 
Baroda), “ scarcely any two villages together belong to 
the same sovereign. 8india, howiwer, though all this 
is usually reckoned beyond his boundary, has the lion's 
share.** 

This brief account of the chief divisions of Kajpoo- 
tana will, probably, be not unacceptable to our readers, 
as enabling them better to lollow the Bishop through 
the rest of his adventurous route, as well as tilling up 
the blanks in his survey of the country. 

From Nussecrabad, his Lordship marched inneteen 
miles to Bunaee, a good-sized town situated at the 
foot of one of the ranges of mountains seen from the 
former place. A little old castle crowns an adjoining 
rock, and round its base are seen the unusual and 
valuable ornament (in this part) of a good many 
spreading trees. These are preserveil with ciire, as a 
great port of the trade of the town dejieiids on them, a 
religious fair being annually held under their shade. 
In the town are two very elegant little temjiles. Tlje 
next day, the Bishop proceeded six co&s to Beeolea, a 
small, shatiby town witli a mud rampart and a 
minous castle. At Dobla, a poor town seven coss fur- 
ther, he entered on the territories of the Ranah of 
Oodeypoor, and was accordingly met by one of the ser- 
vants of the British Resident at that court. There is 
a castle here much dilapidated, and the iliakoor^ its 
proprietor, was an exile. A great many of the trades, 
men and mercliants in this neighbourhood are natives 
of Bikaneer, who generally return, when they liave 


made a little money, to end their days in that place ; 



remarkable instance,’* observes Bishop Ileber, 
the love of counti’y, inasmuch as that city stands 
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in one ot the most inho8pita1>1e regions of the earth, 
with an ocean of sand on every side, and all the drink* 
able water in the place is monopolized and sold out b|r 
the Government.”* 

As the Bishop advanced southward, the soil appeared 
to improve, "although the country was sadly burned up, 
and bare of every thing but thorny trees, in some 
places pretty thickly scattered. ** All this country,” 
he remarks, “ is strangely desolate; yet, the number 
of tombs and ruins which we passed, proves that it had 
been well inhabited at no very distant period. Oodey- 
poor was, indeed, the district which suffered most from 
the Pindarnes and from two of the chieftains who had 
the greatest influence with those horrible robbers, 
Bappoo Sindia' and Jumsheed Khan. The only dis-» 
trict which escaped, was the territory of Kotah, then 
under the regency of Zalim-Singh, who, by firmness, 
personal [inpularlty, and the able employment of very 
limited means, made his little country a sort of Eden, 
amid the surrounding misery. He died a few years 
ago, loved b}' his own subjects, and reverenced even by 
the worst and most lawless of his neighl>ours.”f 

Bunaira, the next stage (about sixteen miles) 'from 
Dahla, is a large walled town, prettily situated in the 
midst of gardens and fields, at the foot of a range of 
craggy and shrubby lulls, on one of which is a very 
fine castle, larger than that at Caernarvon, and in good 
repair. A good deal of cotton grows round the city, and 
some wheat and barley ; and the whole scene struck 
the Bishop as interesting and romantic. Ruined 
tombs and mosques were scattered over the hills to a 
considerable distance. In his way to this' place, he 

* Heber, vol. il. p. 4i!8. t See for an IntereBting 

jMCOunt nf this able ruler, Malcolm’s C. t., vol. 
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passed the first field of white poppies, a sign of his 
approadiing the opium district. Seven miles further, 
on the next day, he passed Sanganeer, a large town and 
celebrated fortress, with a good rampart, bastions, 
glacis, and ditch. The walls were, however, much 
dilapidated, and the town, he was informed, had been 
sacked by Ameer Khan. The day's stage, ten miles, 
terminated at Bheelwara, a large town without any 
splendid buildings, but with a number of neat houses, 
four long bazars, aud a greater appearance of trade, 
industry, and moderate but widely diffused wealth 
and comfort, than he had observed since leaving 
Delhi. The streets were full of hackeries laden with 
com and fiower ; the shops were stored with all sorts 
of woollen, felt, cotton, and hardware goods ; and the 
neatness of their workmanship in iron, far surpassed 
what the Bishop had expected to see in this i emote 
corner of India. For this unusual state of prosperity, 
the town had been indebted to the able and benevolent 
exertions of Captain (now Colonel) Tod, to whose 
administration the wljole of Meywar had been for a 
considerable time entrusted, on its becoming con- 
nected with the British Government. “ The place 
had been entirely ruined by Jumsbeod Khan, and 
deserted by all its inhabitants, when Captain Tod 
persuaded the Kajali to adopt measures for encourag- 
ing the owners of land to return, and foreign mer- 
chants to settle : he himself drew up a code of regula- 
tions for them, obtained them an immunity from 
taxes for a certain number of years, and sent them 
patterns of different articles of English manufacture 
for their imitation. He also gave money liberally to- 
wards the beautifying of their town. In short, as one 
of the merchants said, it ought^o be called Tod~ 
ffunges but there is no need, for we shall never forget^ 
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him.” His namp, the Bishop adds, appears to be 
held in a degree of affectionate respect by the upper 
and middling classes of society, highly honourable to 
him, and sufficient to rescue these poor people from the 
often repeated charge of ingratitude.”* 

A short stage of nine miles, through a country 
chiefly covered with open jungle, leads to Ummeer.* 
ghiir. A little short of this place, is passed the river 
Btinass, which, when swelled by the rains, discharges 
a considerable volume of water into the Jumna. Its 
channel was now dry, with the exception of a narrow 
stream of beautiful and rapid water in its centre. *1- 
Ummeerghur is a good«sized town, in the centre of 
wliich are three very pretty temples, ranged on a line, 
and built on a uniform plan, with a tomb on thdr 
right hand, where repose the ashes of a rich merchant, 
their founder. A considerable manufacture of chintz 
seemed going on, and the place bore the marks of appa- 
rent prosperity. Abqye it, on a high rock, stands a 
showy castle ; and close to the foot of the hill is a 
large pool, which, during the rains, covers nearly 
eighty acres, being then supplied from the Bunass 
river. Another short stage (ten miles), chiefly through 
a jungle of bushes and ktunted trees, leads to the small 
town of Gungrowr, which has also its castle perched 
upon a rock at the foot of some wooded hills. The 
situation in which the Bishop’s tents were placed, is 
singularly beautiful. The plain is traversed by a small 

* lleber, vol. ii. pp. 457# 462. To this gentleman, Indian lite- 
rature IS highly indebted for some valuable contributions inserted 
in the Transactions of the Royal Asiatic Soaety, of which we have 
availed ourselves. 

t ** There is another river of the same name, beyond the hills 
of Aboo and Palham|iooT, which falls into the llunn to the W. of 
Gigcrat, a circumstance whiih has led AirQwsmith into some great 
errors.” 

. ^ 
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brook, which, even at that burning season, was suffi-. 
dently abundant to nouribh a tolerable turf. It is 
bounded by a wood of the Anest mango, saul, pee- 
pul, and banyan trees, above which rise the hills 
with their rock, brush-wood, and ruinous lowers- 
But for a few scattered palm-trees, the scene would bo 
almost English in its character. A wil^ but interest- 
ing road winds through the woods at the foot of the 
hills, to Chittore; a stage of between twelve and 
thii'teen miles. Of this celebrated capital, we have the 
following description. 


ClIITTOUE. 

** ClIITTOUE, once the capital of this principality, is 
still what would be called in England a tolerably large 
market-town, with a good many pagodas and a meanly 
built, but a])])artint]y busy bazar. The population 
seem chiefly weavers and dealers in giain. The for- 
tress rises immediately above the town, and extends 
for a considerable distance to the right and loft of it. 
The rock, where not naturally precipitous, has been 
scarped by art all round the summit, to the height of 
from 80 to 120 feet, and is surmounted by a rude wall 
with semi-circular bastions, enclosing, as the tihdkoor 
assured us, a circuit of six eo^s. Of course, it does not 
contain an area pruiiortionate to this circumference, 
since the form is extremely irregular, and the ridge of 
the hill, in many places, narrow. The approach is by 
a zig-zag road of very easy slope, but stony and in bad 
repair, passing under six gateways with traverses and 
rude out-works, before we arrive at the main entrance 
of the castle. The whole face of the hill, excei)t the 
precipice, is covered ^vith trees and bnishwood, and 
the ajtprodch is therefore very picturesque and inter- 
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esting. It may be not far short of a cm in gradual 
ascent. In adv-ance of the castle gate is an out-work 
or barbican, with a colonnade, internally of octagonal 
pillars and carved imposts, supporting a flat terrace 
and with a hall in the interior. The gateway itseU* ia 
very lofty and striking, with a good deal of carvirtg’^ 
in the genuine style of Hindoo architecture, with no 
Mussulman intermixture, and more nearly resembling 
the Egyptian, than any thing I have seen since my 
arrival in this country. 

On entering, we passed through a small street of 
very ancient and singular temples ; then through a 
narrow and mean bazar ; then, and so long as day- 
light lasted, through a succession of most extraordinary 
and interesting buildings, chiefly ruinous, but some 
still in good repair. The temples were the most nume- 
rous, none of them large, hut several extremely solemn 
and beautiful. There were two or three little old 
palaces, chiefly remarkable for the profusion of carving 
bestowed on rooms of very small dimensions, and 
arranged with no more regard to convenience than a 
common prison. One of these, which is seated on a 
rock in the midst of a large pool, was pointed out as 
the residence of a very beautiful Rannee, whose fame 
induced the Emperor Acbar to demand her in mar- 
riage, and, on her father's refusal, to lay siege to 
Chittore, like another Agramant, in oi'der to win the 
hand of this Eastern Angelica. After a Jong siege, he 
succeeded in ujadermining a part of the wall ; on which 
the pniicess in question persuaded all her country- 
women in the garrison to retire with her and her 
children into this palace, where they were, at their 
own desire, suffocated with the smoke of fuel heaped 
up ill the lower apartments, only two remaining alive. 
Tji]Le garrison then sallied out ou the enemy, and all 
o3 
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died figlitinpf desperately, neither giving'nor aooeptlng 
quarter. The two female survivozft of the carnage 
were found by Acbar, and given in marriage to two of 
his officers. 1 f^ve this story as I heard it from the 
Thakoor l^Iyte Motee Ram. With the exception of 
the romantic cause assigned for Acbar's invasion of 
Oodeypoor, it is indeed ^ an ower true tale,* the hor- 
rible circumstances of which may be found in Dow's 
History of Hindostan. It is extremely probable, that 
there may have been some one high-spirited princess 
who urged her companions to submit dieerfnlly to 
slaughter, rather than to the wretched lot of female 
captives ; but it is certain, that all the women and 
children were slaughtered nearly in the manner de- 
scribed, which, in the blood-stained history of India, 
was of no uncommon occiirrouce, and known by the 
technical name of Joar^ being an act of devotion to 
Kali, to which men had recourse in the last extremity.* 

• This is a mistaKe. Thp catastrophe rofmcil to took ptocc 

250 years before the Telc;n of Akbar, and h mentioned by Abulfa- 
zel. ** Ancient historians relate/’ he says, that Sultan Allah iid 
deen Khnji, king of Delhi, h«>aruig that Jlawul lluttcn Spin, 
Rajah of Meywar, was jiossesbcct of a woman of incomparable 
beauty, sent a person to demand her. Rutten Sem refused his ton- 
sent, upon which the Sultan led an army to iorre him to compli- 
race. The fort of Chittorc was besieged for a long time, till Alluli- 
ud-deen, being convinced that he could efTcct nothing by force, had 
zecourse toartifice, and olTcred peace, Ihc nijah readily acquiest^id, 
and invited him to be lusgurst.” AkuJfii^cl goes on todesaibo 
the treacherous s&izure of the wisuspeitiiig rajah by Allah- ud-docn, 
and the stratagem by which he was rescued. It was announcc'd to 
the amorous Sultan, that the raiutfe was about to repair in person 
to his camp, atteiidod by a great tram of handmaids. Seven hun- 
dred soldiers, having placcfl tlicmselves in women’s diHtltvit accord- 
ingly set out from I’hlttorc; and the pretended rnuNm having soli- 
cited a previous Inten lew with the captive rqjah, the opportunity 
was sei/nd for buaiing him oif, and he rcacht'd C’hitb re in safety, 
though not before many of his brave Rajpoots had faUen m cover- 
^ his escape, lluticii Scin was afterwards decoyed a second time 
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The palaee on the lake has, howmr, no appw^ 
ance of having suffered by fire, though the ruins of m 
long range of apartments to the north of the lake may 
very probably have been the scene of this sacrifice | 
and in this, perhaps, 1 may have misunderstood my 
informant. Just above, and on the crest of the hiU« 
as if connected with this event, stands the largest 
temple in the fort, dedicated to the destroying powers, 
with tho tri<leut of Sivn in front, and within, lighted 
by some lamgs, in its furthest dark recess, a frightful 
figure of the blood-drinking goddess, with her lion, 
her raaiky hands full of weapons, and her chaplet of 
sculls. A tiger^s skin was stretched before her, and 
the pavement was stained with the blood of sacrifices 
from one end to the other. On one side, on a red 
cloth, sat thiee Brahmins, the principal of whom, a 
very handsome man of about thirty^five, was blind, 
and seemed to l>e treated by tho other two, and by all 
tho by-standers, with great deference. On my enter* 
ing the temple, which is very beautiful, I gave a rupee 
to the Brahmin next me, who with a very humble 
obeisance laid it at the foot of hid superior, telling him 
at the same time that it was the gift of a ‘ belatiee 
(foreign) Baja.’ He took no notice, however, of either 
it or me, merely raising his calm, melaiidioly face and 
bightlesd eyes at the sound of iny voice, and again 
turning iliem towards the shrine, while ho kept telling 
the licath oi liis rosary. A large peepul'grows in, the 

to an amicable interview iviththe Sultan, and basely assassinated. 
/Vllah-ud-dcon then renewed the bicge of C'luUore, and conquered 
it. Hawcl \rt>ce, the son-in-law of the murdered rajah, was killed 
in defending ihc place, *' and all the women destroyed themselves 
by fire.” Aycen Akbcry, voL u p. DO, See also page 2t»7 of our 
volume. A similar catabtrophe attended the fall of another for« 
tress. 111 (vondwaiia, in the reign of Akbar, which has been con- 
founded with tlus story. Sec p. 272 of voL i. 
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court of the temple, and there are many others scat- 
tered on different parts of the hill. In this and all the 
other temples, I was much struck with the admirable 
masonry and judicious construction of the domes which 
covered them, as well as with the very solemn effect 
produced by their style of architecture. A Gothic or 
Grecian building of the same size would merely have 
been beautiful ; but these, small as they are, arel awful. 
The reason of this effect may be found in the low and 
massive proportion of their pillars, in the strong 
shadow thrown by their projecting cornices and uii- 
pierced domes, in the long flights of steps leading to 
them, which give a consequence to structures of very 
moderate dimensions, and in the character of their 
mmaments : these consist either of mythological bas- 
reliefs, on a very minute scale, so as to make the build- 
ings on which they are found seem larger, or in an 
endless repetition and continuation of a few very 
aimple forms, so as to give the idea of a sort of infinity. 
The general construction of all these buildings is the 
same ; a small court-yard, a portico, a square open 
building supported by pillars, and surmounted by a 
dome, and behind this a close square shrine, sur- 
mounted by an ornamented pyramid. One, and one 
only, of the buildings on the hill, struck me as a Mus- 
sulman erection ; and on inquiring who built it, 1 was 
told, it really was the work of Azeem UshSn, son of Au- 
Tungzebe, who also was fortunate enough to take Chit- 
tore, and w ho called this building ‘ Futteh MuhiiP (Vic- 
tory Hall). It is singular that such a trophy should 
have been allowed to stand when the Hindoos reco- 
vered the place. Though uninhabited and falling to 
decay, it is still tolerably entire. 

“ There are, besides the pool which I have already 
noticed, many beautiful pools, qisterns, and wells, in 
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diiFerent ])art8 of this extraordinary hill, amounting^ 
as we were assured, to eighty-four, of which, liowever, 
in the present singularly dry season, only twelve have 
water. One of these last, cut in the solid rock,* and 
fed by a beautiful spring with a little temple over 
it, is a most picturesque and romantic spot ^ It hai 
high rocks on three sides, crowned with temples and 
trees ; on the fourth are some old buildings, also of a 
religious character, erected on the edge of the pred# 
f ice which surrounds the castle. A long flight of roek» 
hewn steps leads down to the surface of the water, and 
the whole place breathes coolness, seclusion, and 
solemnity. Below the edge of the precipice, and with 
their foliage just rising above it, grow two or three 
plantains of a very large size, which were pointed out 
to me as great curiosities. The Kamdar assured me, 
that they were 300 years old, and that they every 
year produced excellent fruit, though, as he truly 
said, t' <'re could be very little earth on the ledge where 
they were rooted. They probably derive moisture 
from the water Altering through the rampart, whidi 
here forms a dam to the pool. For their great age, I 
have only his authority. 

The most extraordinary buildings in Chittore are 
two minarets or tower temples, dedicated to Siva. 
The smaller of these, we only saw from a distance, and 
were told, it was now ruinous. The larger, whidi 
resembles it in form, is a square toWer nine stories 
high, of white marble most elaborately carved, BUr« 
moimted by a cupola, and the two highest stories pro- 
jecting, balcony-wise, beyond those beneath them, so 
that it stands on its smaller end. There is a steep and 
naiTow, but safe staircase of mai’ble within, conducU]^ 
to seven small and two large apartments, all richly and 
delicately carved with mythological figuresi of which 
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thd most oonspicaous and most frequcntljr repeated are, 
Siva embracing Parvati, and Siva in his character of 
destroyer, with a monstrous cobra-di-capello in each 
hand. Our guides said, that the building was AOO 
years old ; but, from its 1>eautiful state of preservation, 
1 should not suppose it half that age. It is, so far as 
I could judge by the eye, about 110 or 120 feet high. 
The view from the top is very extensive, hut, at the 
present season of the year, there is so much dust and 
glare, that a distant prospect cannot be seen to advan- 
tage in this part of India. 

“ We did not see much of the rampart, but were 
struck with the very slight a]>pearance of precaution 
or defence at the gates which we passed. There was 
only one clumsy piece of cannon visible, and the num- 
ber of armed men did not altogether amount to sixty. 
A considerable population reside within the fort, but 
they seemed all Brahmins, weavers, and market-people. 
If well garrisoned by a British force, the place would, 
with the addition of some casemates, be very nearly 
impregnable. Its situation is such, that to batter it 
could be of little use ; and, from its great extent, shell 
would not occasion much danger to the garrison. But 
to man its, walls, even in the most imperlect manner, 
would require a moderate army.”* 

Chittore, notwithstanding its apparent strength, was 
thrice taken by the Mohammedan armies ; by Allali 
ud deen in 1363 ; by Akbar in 1567, and by Azim 
Ooshaun in 1679.+ In 1700, it was taken by Madha- 
jee Sindia from Bheem Singh, a rebellious subject of 
the Oodeypoor Bajah, to whom it was restored, in 
conformity to a previous agreement. The decline of 
its importance dates from the transfer of the seat of 

# Ileber, vol. «. pp. 477— 405. 

1 See pp. 307# 373> and 3^4 of our first volume, i 
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government to Oodeypoor. It stands in lat. 25® 16' 
N., long. 74 ® 30' E. Above the town, the beautiful 
stream of the Bunass, to which the valley owes its fer- 
tility and luxuriance, is crossed by the ruins of a long) 
lofty, and handsome bridge of eight Gothic arches 
and one semi-circular one in the centre, with a ruined 
tower and gateway at each end. The ford, when the 
Bishop passed it, was even tlien deep, with a sharp 
gravelly bottom. 

Oodeypoor lay far out of the Bishop’s route, being 
situated about a degree further west, in lat 24° 35' N,, 
long 73 ® 44' E., 2004 feet above the level of the sea. 
“ To the west of the city is a large lake, five miles in 
circumference i* enclosed on all sides, cxc^t where 
the city stands, by wild and rugged hills, between 
which and the margin of the lake, there are some vil- 
lages, tombs, and gardens, with narrow slips of cultiva- 
tion. A great bund or embankment, along which there 
are man > trees and several buildings, defends the town 
from any overflow of the lake. The appearance of Oodey- 
poor at a distant view, is, from its site on a small hill, on 
the* summit of which is the palace of the prince, very 
grand and imposing; but, on nearer inspection, it 
presents a miserable prospect of ruined and deserted 
houses and temples. This town is, however, rising 

• *( Thr palace is situated on a very large lake, called Rai Sugar, 
surrounded with a bank of stone. On the two sides are seen pago- 
das. In the middle of the lake there are some pretty buildings, to 
which access is obtained by means of boats. It is atout two miles 
(German) in length ; in breadth 200 paces A range of houses 
extends along each border. There is another lake, called Ode 
Sagai , three mileii to the westward ; it is two miles in circumference, 
and is surrounded with an embankment On its border there are 
some very fine buildmgb.” Bernoulli, turn, 1 . p.326. These lakes 
are apparently connected with the Bunass or Baruch river. 
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tapidly nndof the protection of the British Oovem^ 
ment.”* 

TiefFenthaler describes Oodeypoor, in 1750, as a con- 
siderable and populous city, remarkable, as much 'as 
any place whatever, for its fine temples, and boasting 
of the palace of its Rana,-— an edihre presenting a 
aingular number of towers or cupolas.^f* “ The neigh- 
bouring mountains are fortified with towers and 
walls descending from the summit to the foot. On 
approaching the city from Surat, yon encounter, near 
the village of Kevera, very narrow ravines, closed 
by a wall running from one summit to another of the 
mountains which form them ; so that no way to the 
eity is open, but by these defiles. If there is any place 
apparently accessilile, it is found guarded by a fort 
or a redoubt. In going to Jyepoor, you must pass by 
another very narrow defile, enclosed between two 
mountains, and fortified by walls and towers: it is 
called Debari.'^J; It must have been in such defiles 
as these that Aumngzebe found himself hemmed in, 

* Malcolm’s C. I. vol. li p. 6^. In 181S, on Its emanrlpation 
firom the yoke ot thcMahratta»f it received an Immediate accusiou 
of several thousand inlnbitants. 

f he culte abominable dm Idoles se pratique irl lUns toute sa 
force* On y voit doe temples eleves cn pieric avec unc grande 
depense, ct d’une aichitecture qui n’lst ptsa mepnsdr, lonw^cns 
je ne sals k quds dieux, dont ils adorent ks statue*; inloimes, hui- 
rlbles, barbouilices d’huile« de bcurrt» et de terre rouge.’ —Der- 
nouUb tom. L p. S20. 

t Bernoulli tom. J. p. 327. 1 he Rana’s treasure, it. Is added, is 
preserved m the furtresi of Ccminbalmere (Kumulnm >). Near 
the \ illdge of Dariba, copper is obtained ; and there k also said to 
bea silver mine m the Uodeypoor dLtnct. Hamilton states, that tho 
svells mthe ncighbourho<xl, although near tho surface, arc strongly 
Impregnated with mineral particles brought down with the watei 
from the hills. Tlicre is but one road through the hills that 
admits of a rainage, but there are two other passes thiough which 
jpluisecaiigo* Uanultou, vol> i. p. CfiU. 
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SO as to owe liis escape to the generosity of the 
enemy.* 

The Maha-ranah of Oodeypoor “ has a large ex- 
tent of territory, and, in ordinary years,” says Bishop 
Hebcr, a singularly fertile one, were these people to 
cultivate it. But he was quite ruined and beggared 
by Bapoo Sindia and Jumsheed IChan. Half his reve- 
nues at least are mortgaged to shroifs and money- 
lenders, and his people arc pitiably racked in order to 
pay the exorbitant iui.erest of his debts. It has been 
the misfortune of bis family to have been the oldest 
and purest in India ; to be descended in a right line 
from the Sun without any debasing mixture, having 
resisted all attempts of the Emperors of Delhi to effect 
an intermarriage of the houses, and reckoning, 1 
believe, in their pedigree, one or two avatars of the 
Deity. In consequence, they have been generally half 
mad with pride, perpetually marrying among them- 
selves, fond of show and magnificence beyond their 
means, or the usual custom of Hindoo Sovereigns, and 
very rcmaikably deficient in knowledge and intelligence. 
The present llanah adds to all these advantages a great 
fondness for opium. In consequence, the revenue is col- 
lected in the most oppressive, and dissipated in the most 
absurd manner ; and except in the large towns, which 
have obtained, more or less, tbe protection of the British 
Kesideut, the country. Dr. Gibb said, has profited 
infinitely le&s than either Malwah or the’ rest of Mey- 
war, by the peace which it has enjoyed since the de- 
s metion of the Pindairees. Yet, in comparison with 
Jyepoor, the countiy is plentiful and thriving. Corn 
is cheap, and the number of beggars less than I have 
seen on this side of Delhi.’' 

• See page 323 of oar first volume. 

• PAUT VIII. U 
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About forty coss directly west from Oodeypoor, in 
a wild and tliinly inhabited country, arc found the 
city and sacred mountain of Ahoo, the first acknow- 
ledged seat of the Chohan sovereignty The place is 
a dependency on the Sarowy rajah, whose capital lies 
about eighteen miles to the north of it, and whose 
tribe (the Deora or Deolah Rajpoots) are a branch of 
the Chohan race, and have held llie sovezeignty of 
this remote region for about five hundred years.* Of 
this remarkable place, we regret that we have no 
further description than is incidentally furnished by 
Col. Tod, in a paper already referred to. 1 had the 
pleasure,” he says, “ of visiting this classical spot in 
the mythology of both religions,” (the Biahmiiiical 
and the Boudhic, we presume, are alluded to,) “wheie 
Admat'h and Adiswaia, Rishabhadeva and Nandis- 
wara, have their primitive shrines and their common 
origin in name and iii symbols. TJie superior wealth 
of the ministers of the Balhara sovereigns, (in whose 
territory Abd was a tributary fief,) following the Jam 
doctrines, has eclipsed, in the splendour of the temples 
to Rishabhadeva, the simplicity of the shrine of Father 
Adam, as Mahadeva is often teimed m these countries 
He is here also worshipped as Palaleswara^ or lord of 
the infernal regions. Theie are no temples in India 
which can lor a moment compete with these, whether 
in costliness of materials or iii beauty oi design . .1 

placed myself on the top of the Guru-tikhar^ or saint’s 

• AbnOf according to Hamilton, is fifty-si.Y miles W. by S from 
OodeyiHwr, in lat. 24° , long. 73° 25'. Sarowy, the capital of 

the fearowy dLstrict. is in lat 24° 52', long 7J° l.V, sixty-two miles 
W. from Oodeypoor. Bishop Heber was informed, that AIjoo is 
forty cm distant, which may intend cither sixty or eighty miles. 
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pinnacle, the liig-hest of all the numerous peaks of this 
curious mountain, where European foot had never 
been ; and but one gentleman besides myself had ever 
been on any part of Abu. Here I had the pleasure, 
among other discoveries, to meet with some of the 
fruits of Europe, the nectarine, peach, and citron, in- 
digenous upon the mountain, upon the edge of the 
Indian desert, and on the very verge of the tropical 
zone. It was a place of wondeis, independently of its 
temples ; •whicli, however fine and costly the fabric, 
were surpassed, in my ideas, as a lover of antiquity, 
by the gigantic temples of Giriimr, constructed from 
the lock on wliuh they stand, and supported by nu- 
merous columns of tbe same dusky granite and sienite. 
The height of Abu may he judged of from the varia- 
tion of temperature. In thiity-six hours, I passed 
from that of 108'’ in the plains of Manvar, to 60“ on 
the summit of Ahii, ij.nder a vertical sun. The baro- 
meter indicated a height of nearly 5000 feet above 
tbe sea. 

“ The Chahamant {pT Chohaii) possessions extended, 
at very early periods, and when Mahmood visited 
India, on both sides of that stupendous range of 
mountains, the Arabullah, dividing the rich lands of 
Central, from the more sterile of Western India, and 
serving as a great bulwark agamst the further drifting 
of the sands of the great desert. . . Sambhari was 
the earliest possession of the Choliaiis. Tlie town 
stands not far from the celebrated lake of the same 
name, which supplies a great pait of India with salt, 
and forms a considerable branch of the revenue 
accruing to the piiiicc in whose territory it lies.* 

• Sainber is about fifty-one miles N.N E. from Ajmeer. The 
lake is twenty miles long by one and a half broad*— Hamilloxi« 
voi. 1 . p. 541t 

n 2 
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Frithwiraja is called (in the native legends), thongli 
enjoying the imperial sovereignty, the prince of Sam- 

bhaii (Sambhari Rao) 1 discovered a rock near 

Jonagurh Girinar, another great seat of this race, 
covered with the same characters (as on the Firoz Lath 
at Delhi) ; likewise a triumphal pillar in a lake in 
Meywar.’* • 

We now resume Bishop Heber’s route towards 
Surat. From Chittore to Sawa, a stage of ten miles, 
the road leads through a country almost entirely covered 
with scattered trees and bushes, with a tolerable 
turf under foot. It abounds with deer and wild hogs, 
and there are wolves, but lew tigers. The want of 
people, in this ])art of hleywar, is veiy striking. 
ISawa is a good-sized town, walled, and containing 
two or three good houses, four handsome pagodas, and 
two very beautiful hoolees (reservoiis).J Noemhaira, 

• Trans, of R. A, Soc. vol. i. i>p. l.'iU — 141. In Part I, of C.ipt. 
Grindlay’s Indian hcenery, there kuAiiwot “the mountains of 
Aboo, with the source of the n\er Suruswutec/’— -a niounUim 
torrent dashing Irom a consider, d>U‘ height into a small lakq, on 
which are situatpd a cluster of tcniplcs. 

t The most common trc'c, »‘or rather bush,” in these forests, is 
the dfuUc, with a large, broad leal, lilve that of the pcepul, and betir- 
ing a beautiful pink flower. 

t These fine hoolocs, Bishoji Ilcbcr says, i,ccm peculiar to Tndia 
west of the Jumna. “ They are \ery deep square pits alxnit 
fifteen or twenty feet across, lined witli hewn stone, and sometimes 
sixty or seventy feet deep. At the top is a pulley, as m a common 
well, by which water is drawn from the bottom by oxen. Un one 
side is a long and broad flight of stone steps to the watt'r’s edge, 
and, with its approach, sometimes ornamented with idllars and a 
kind of portico. They arc genendly lull of jiigeoTis, who build 
their nests m cranmes of tlic walls Ah works of art, they are 
eminently beautiful ; but they aic stiaiigely deficient m any me- 
chanical aids for raising the water. INio means are uscnl but the 
small bro/en htn , wliiih every bexly carries, or at most an earthen 
^ar or skin ; the former is let down by a lung string from tlic Wp 
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tlie next distant six com^ is small) l)nt sur- 

rounded with a good rampart and towers : the 
district is well cultivated with wheat, barley, and 
poppies. It forms pait of the jagheer of Ameer 
Klian,* but is rented by the British Government. 
In the town is a neat cuteherrg with three or four 
small temples and a little mosque, adjoining which is 
the tomb of Jumshced Khan, the Patan chief, who 
held this jaghcer till his death, and who, with Bapoo 
81ndia. held Oodeypoor in so complete and inhuman 
subjection. There is also a very beautiful hoolec^ 
built, within a few years, from a legacy left for 
that piivpo8(' by a lich merchant. It has a noble 
flight of steps and a verandali of rich Saracenic arches 
round the wall about half way down. Another stage, 
between seventeen and eighteen miles over a more 
ojen and lietter cultivated country, conducted the 
Bishop to the Biitish station at Neemuch. 

This pbi'^e, which has lint very recently found its 
w^ay into the Indian Gazetteer, “ differs in no con- 
spicuous respect from aiiy of the other large canton- 
ments of the Bengal army. It is a stationary camp of 
thatched bungalows and other buildings, open on all 

of one of the galleries ; the other must he carried down to ihe 
water’s edge, and brought up again on tlie head or back. The 
rude pulley at the top is used onl> in irrigating the fields, and to 
firing up the large leathern bucket, which is drawn by oxen."— 
llcber, vol. ii. pp. 4(i3, 41111. 

* The distrli t of IVeenibaira contains 275 a illagcs, yielding a re- 
venue of three laka Besides this. Ameer Khan had secured to 
linn several other detached portions of territory, licsidcs the prin- 
cipal one of 'I onk, whc*re he resided, producing altogether about 
fifteen or sixteen laks. “ Now that he can no longer carry fire and 
sword from Bhopanl to JoudjMior, he is grown devout in his old 
age, dresses in sackcloth and ragged apparel, tells his lieads, and 
reads his Koran (ontiiiually, and is surrounded with fakeers. He 
is c*xtrcnicly nch, but liis army, cxcqit a few household troops, ho 
>ai> obliged by Lord Hastings to dismiss.”— Hebert vol, ii. p. 473. 
bee page 3G0 of our sccoud volume. 
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sidps, and surrounded with a fine plain for the per** 
formaiice of military evolutions. There is a fine 
house here, built hy Sir David Ochterloiiy, and well 
furnished, hut which he had never occupied. These 
buildings, with the surrounding slip of meidan^ con- 
stitute the entire British territory in tins neighbour- 
hood ; the small toivn of Neemuch and most of the 
surrounding country lielonging to Siiidia.” The 
ground on which the cantonment stands, tvas re- 
luctantly sold or ceded by him at the last peace 

From Neemuch, Bishop Heber proceeded to Per- 
taubghur, a large fortified town, the cajutal of a petty 
rajah, with a battalion of sepoys cantoned in the 
neighbourhood. The little pimcipality of which it 
forms the capital, occupies neaily the whole of the 
small district of Kantul, which is included in Malwah. 
The plain of Pertauhghur is one of the highest parts 
of that province, being elevated nearly 1700 feet 
above the level of the sea. The night before the 
Bishop arrived there, it had been a hai d frost. Per- 
tauhghur stands in lat. 24® 2' N., long. 7-1® E. 
The town itself contains little or nothing worth see- 
ing Sir John Malcolm describes the 5uriounding 
country as very iiigged and much covered with jungle. 
In the immediate neighbourhood, however, Bishop 
Heber found it undulating and fei tile, with extensive 
fields of poppies and w'heat, and a good many scattered 
peepul-trees. The groves of fi nit- trees had been all 
ruined by the Pindarries. The Pertauhghur lajah is 
descended from a junior branch of the Oodeypoor 
family. His ancestors were officers oi the Delhi 
emperors ; and one of them obtained from Mahomed 
Shah, permission to coin money in his own name. 
This privilege he retained as the tributary of Ilolkar; 
and it has not hitherto been thought proper to deprive 
bim of it, giiLce he has become a feudatory of the 
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British rrovernment, notwithstanding; that he has 
rpyieatedly alnised it by fraudulently altering the 
standard,* The rajah usually resides at Deooleear 
(or Dewla), a fort eight miles to the westward. 

The next day, the Bishop went about seventeen 
miles, through a country prettily varied with wood 
and arable land, to a very small and poor village 
named Chompna. The hills are low, but very rocky ; 
the valleys and level ground aio of a rich and deep, 
though light, black loam, which, under a good govern- 
ment, would soon be a garden. The villages, however, 
in this part, are among the poorest that he had seen, 
and the inhabitants looked squalid and miserable. 
The trees are either prepul or tlie dhak^ with a few 
mangoes near the villagi*s. On the road were met a 
coiisideruble number of bullocks laden with mhowah^ 
an intoxicating drug obtained from the fermented 
juice of tlio blossom of a large tree.*!- They were car- 

• Hebrr, %ol. ii p. 504. MabolmS T. I., vol ii. p 510 j vol. i» 
p. .'l(K). The revenue ot the countricb west of the ("humbul, L paid 
in rupees of this currency, called zahm-ihvn 
i The niowahi {rnahivah, or nuiwee , in .Sanscrit, madhiica oX 
madhndruma , bnma htUJvhu^ Roxburgh , hai,Ma biftf/7-ai ca , Forbes.) 
in its size, the form of its brant hes. and the colour of its large and 
shining leaves, closely resembles the oak. Its timber is valuable as 
being jiroof agaimit the termites. ** The flowers, winch grow in 
lull bum hes, are of so ruh a nature, that, when gathered and 
dried in tlu* sun, they rescmlile Malaga laisins m flavour and ap- 
pearance These blossoms are eaten in various ways, either as a 
preserved fruit, or to give an acidity to curries and other savoury 
dishes, but its greatest consumption is in the distillery of an 
arrack so strong and (heap, that the lower class of natives 
dunk it to great excess. In a plentiful season, a good tree pro- 
duces from 2m to .'WO lbs. of flowers. 'J'he flowers are never en- 
tirely gathered ; those tliai remain on the tree, arc succeeded by a 
fruit or shell, containing a pulp of deluate wliiteness, from which 
IS extracted an oily hubsiamc like butter or (.'W, whichkeejisa 
long time The kernel or seed of the fruit contains an oil of in- 
fprior quality and a more raactd iiavour; it does not congealj and 
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rying their loads from Doongurpoor to Pertaubgliur, 
against the great festival of the Hoolee, when all sorts 
of excitation are in demand. The country becomes 
more rugged and woody in the next stage, but is still 
tolerably well cultivated. At the end of seven cons 
(about sixteen miles), is Ambcra (Amba Itamba), a 
large village on a declivity, with a nullah at its 
foot. Two miles beyond this place, the road descends 
B steep pass, overhung with trees, into an extensive 
forest, which it traverses for iiiteen miles to Chotec 
Sir^an, a small station of police sepoys. 

The Bishop had now entei'ed the Bhcel country ; 
and in this day’s route, two or three little hamlets of 
this nation were passed, consisting of thatched huts of 
the rudest description, surrounded with small patches 
of cultivation. The soil is poor and stony, and there 
are few large trees ; but it is tolerably well watered, 
none of the nullahs being, even at that thirsty season, 
perfectly dry, but standing in pools. The whole country, 
as well as what he saw of the natives, brought to mind 
Bruce's account of the Shangalla country. The Bheels 
who were met with, are described as small, slender 
men, “ with faces less Celtic than the Piiharrees of 
Kajmahal,*’ and of complexions less dark ; theii beards 
and hair not woolly, but thick and dishevelled ; their 
only dress, a coarse dirty cotton cloth wi apped round 

is used chiefly the poor.”— Forbes, vol. li. pp. 4 #1, 2. Sir John 
Malcolm says, tliat the flowers resemble berries, and tliat they fall 
spontaneously as tlicy ripen. ** Latcn raw or dressed, they alTord 
a wholesome, strcngtlieninf^ food.” The oil is also used externally 
as a remedy for wounds and all cutaneous eruptions, as well 
as, mixed with ghee, for tuhnary puntoscs —Malcolm, C. I., 
vol. ii. p. 47 . This fruit and the small pistachio-nut, which grows 
wild in great abundance, but requires to be roasted, are the prin- 
ciiial food of the wilder trilics of Bheels.— 1 Icber, vol. 11. p. 52(i. Sec, 
for a botanical description ol this invaluable tree. As. Acs. voL i. 
art. 14. Itisofiheclass 2 )o(yandmnio»vgynta. 
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the head and shoulders, and a sort of plaited petticoat 
of the same materials ; and their whole appearance 
very dirty and ill fed. Thi*y spoke cheerfully, how- 
ever ; their countenances were open, and the ex- 
pression of their eyes and hps was good-tempered. 
Two of them had iiide SAvords and shields: the re- 
mainder had all bows and arrows. The police than/iM 
consists of thiee oi four lints, with a small stago ele- 
vated on four jioles for a sentry to stand on ; so like 
those used by the Cossacks on the Ciicassiaii frontier, 
as to strengthen greatly the resemblance which the 
Ihshoji’s eye discerned in the geiieial appearance of 
the country and people, the very huts, and the form 
of the liills, to those on the liordeis of Cii cassia and 
Georgia. This season (Inarch) was an advantageous 
one for passing the jungle. The long grass was now 
bullied, the marshes nearly dry, and those prevailing 
causes of disease removed, which, at other times of the 
year, render this tract not less pestilential than the 
Terriana. Even the tigers are less formidable, now 
that their covert is so much diminished. The pro- 
spect, nevertlieless,” remarks the Bishop, is dismal. 
Nobody can say, 

* Merry it is in the good green wood ! 

The rocks seem half calcined ; the ground is entirely 
hare and black, or covered with a withered, rustling 
grass ; the leaves Avhich remain on the trees, are dry 
and sapless, crackling in the hand like parchment, 
and the bare, scorched boughs of by far the greater 
number give a wintry appearance to the prospect, 
which is strangely contrasted with the fierce glow of 
the atmosphere, and a sun which makes the blood boil 
and the temples throb. A great proportion of the trees 
are teak, but all of small size. There are some fine 
u 0 
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peepuls which retain their leaves in the moist dingles 
by the river side ; and the pink blossom of the dhak^ 
and a few scattered acacias, the verdure of which 
braves even the blast of an Arabian desert, redeem 
the prospect from the character of unmingled barren- 
ness. Still, it is sufficiently wild and dreary . Five 
years ago, one of the suwarrs said, a thousand men 
could haidly liave forced their way through these 
jungles and their inhabitants. Now, I was safe with 
sixty.” * 

From Chotee Sinvan, the Bishop proceeded about 
seven miles, through a veiy wild forest of rock, wood, 
dingles, and dry ravines, to Panchelwas, a small vil- 
lage inhabited by a mixed population of Bheels and 
Rajpoots, under the government of the Runah of 
Banswarra. One or two shops here, and the work- 
yard of a wainwright, indicated a leturn to something 
like civilization. From this place, there is a diiect 
road over the hills to Neeinuch, which is shorter, by at 
least eight miles, than that whiih the Bishop had fol- 
lowed ; but It is so rugged, and so much infested by 
the unsubdued tribes of Blieels, that few travellei*s 
frequent it, except beggars and pilgrims. The country 
now improves, and, on the other side of Panchelwas, 
becomes extremely pretty. The Bishop liad heie 
reached the banks of the Mhye, which, uotwithstand- 

• Hebcr, vol. ii. jp. 514. The Bhccls, the Bishop was told, 
are deemed as great robbers and murderers as ever ; but they arc 
very much afraid of the red coats On his first approaching the 
Bheel villages, a man ran from the nearest hut to the top of a hill, 
and gave a shrill scream, which was heard repeated from the 
furthest hamlet in sight, and again ftom two others out of sight. 
These were signals to give notice of the strength of the party, by 
which means they could know whether It was adviseable to attack, 
to flee, or to remain quiet. This sounds like a description of 
Rob Roy’s country ; but these poor Bheels are far less formidable 
foemies than the old M'Gregors." 
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ing its distance from the sea, is here a fine broad 
stream, thoug'h shallots, flowing between rocky banks, 
crowned with wood and some mined temples. This 
river has its rise in a small plain five miles W. of 
Amjherrah, in JMalwah (lat, 22° US', long. 75® 13', 
1890 leet above the sea). Shortly after passing 
Bhopawiir, it pursues a northerly course till it reaches 
the up])er confines of the B%ur district, where the 
boundary hills give it a sudden turn westward past 
Mongaiia. It is, however, soon diverted from this 
direction by the high primary mountains of Meywar, 
which bend it southward; and this course it pursues 
with little deviation, till it falls into the sea in the 
Gulf of Cambay, near the town of that name * 

'riie route pursued by the Bishop, after crossing the 
Mliye, wound throiigli a foiest of tall, wide-spreading 
trees, till at length he came to a beautiful pool, with 
some ruined temples and a stately flight of steps lead- 
ing down to it, overhung with palms, peepuls, and 
tamarinds. Beyond it, on the crown of a wooded hill, 
were seen the towers of a large castle. This was the 
palace of Baiiswarra; and on advancing a little fur- 
ther, the town at its foot came in sight, with its pago- 
das, ramparts, and orchards. The walls of this town 
include a laige circuit, (as largo, the Bishop thought, 
as those of Chester,) hut a good deal of space is taken 
up With gardens. There are some handsome temples 
and an extensive bazar, m which wefie seen a con* 
siderable number of Mussulmans, The trees are finer 
here, and the view more luxuriant, than any thing, 

“ Gungrowr always excepted,” Avhich had been seen 
since leaving Bhurtpoor. 

Baiiswarra is the capital of a small principality in 


* Malcolm, C. 1. vol. i. p. 3, note. 
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the Bilgur district, a hilly tract of country separating 
Meywar from Giijerat. It stands in latitude 23° 31' ; 
longitude 74° 32' E. The only other places of any 
consequence in the district, are Doongnrpoor and 
Saugwarra; but there are scattered traces of a far 
more numerous and Nourishing population. The 
Rajpoot prince of Doongnrpoor claims to he a senior 
branch of the reigning family of Oodeypoor ; and 
“ this right,” Sir John Malcolm says, “ is tacitly ad- 
mitted by the highest seat being always left vacant, 
when the prince of the latter country dines.” The 
Rawuls of Banswarra are descended from a younger 
brother of the same family. Both territories have 
been rescued from a condition of extreme misery and 
desolation, to which they had been reduced by the 
Mahrattas, Pindarrios, and Arabs, and are now fast 
recovering under the protection of the British Govern- 
ment, to which they pay a small tribute. The ma- 
jority of their subjects are Bheels ; and there can 
be no doubt, in Sir John Malcolm's opinion, that 
these Rajpoots conquered the greater portion of their 
principality from that race.* 

The next stage was about twelve miles through a 
wild but pretty country, to a small village called 
Burodeea, surrounded with patches of cultivation 
amid the jungle, and a great many nihowah trees. A 
romantic road through the forest, led, at the end of 
seven miles further, to a well-built village named 
Kalinjera, the domain of an hereditary thakoor, who 
resides here in “ a sort of manor-house, not unlike 
some of the dismal zemindaree-houses near Barrack- 
poor.” A majority of the Rajpoot houses in tlie 
Banswarra territory, are extremely respectable, well- 


• Malcolm, C. I. vol. i. pp, 504-6, voL ii. pp. 480-490. 
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Luilt, of large bricks, frequently two stories high, 
and, in their general style, with their out-buildings, 
presenting much of the exterior appearance of an 
Enghsh farm. The most remarkable building at this 
place, is a Jain temple, the largest and handsomest 
the Bishop had yet seen ; but it was completely 
deserted, which gave him an opportunity to explore it 
throughout. 

“ The entrance is under a sort of projecting porch, 
by a flight of steps conducting to an open vestibule, 
supported by pillars, and covered by a dome. On each 
side of the entrance are some more steps, leading to 
an open verandah over the porch. To the right of 
the vestibule just mentioned is a small court ; to its 
left, a square hall, supported by pillars internally, and 
roofed with flat slabs of stone, laid across stone boams 
of unusiud length, being twelve feet from pillar to 
pillar. Beyond the vestibule, and facing the entrance, 
1 passed by an ascent of three steps into another 
square hall, also with a flat roof, but differing from 
the last as being open on the sides, and having' a 
square platform, I apprehend intended for an altar, 
in the midst. To the right and left of this hall were 
others of the same size, but covered with domes ; 
and beyond these, to the extreme right and left, 
were sanctuaries of about twelve feet square, sur- 
mounted by high ornamented pyramids, with their 
door-places richly carved, and having within, small 
altars like those in Roman Catholic churches, witii 
vestiges of painting above them. 

In the centre, and immediately opposite to the eii« 
trance, a dark vestibule led into^ large square room, 
also covered externally with a pyramid, and having 
within, in the middle, a sort of altar or throne of 
marble, on which were placed four idols in a sitting 
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postnre, also of marble, and not ill carred. On either 
side of this apartment was a richly carved niche, or 
small alcove ; and beyond it, and still opposite to the 
entrance, another small vestibule led to an inner 
shrine about twelve feet square, also covered with a 
pyramid, having an altar at its furthest end, and a 
bas-relief of Parisnith, surrounded by several smaller 
sitting figures, over it. The details of this room, 
however, I only saw imperfectly. It had no light but 
what cdme through its door after traversing all the 
preceding apartments. It was very close and noisome, 
being full of bats, which kept flapping against my 
face, and whose dung covered the floor of both rooms. 
Though the Thannadar of the village very civilly 
brought me pa])cr, pen, and ink, he had no torches ; 
and' without them, it was neither pleasant nor pro- 
fitable to remain long in such a place, in a counti'y 
where it was sure to be a harbour for all unclean and 
noxious animals. I could, however, by the light 
which I had, see enough to satisfy xno that the ar* 
raugement of the figures was pretty similar to that 
which 1 had seen in the Jain temple at Benares. 

“ From the dome-roofed apartments to the right 
and left of the hall which has the altar in it, a double 
verandah extends, surrounding a court in whicli the 
two sanctuaries which 1 have just described arc en- 
closed; the verandah to the court being open and 
supported by pillars. The exterior one has no open- 
ing to the country, but internally has a number 
of narrow doois corresponding to the intercolumni- 
ations of the other. It is also surmounted externally 
by a succession of small pyramids. On its western 
side, and immediately behind the central sanctuary, is 
another chapel of the same kind with this last, covered 
IlMi a similar pyramid, and approached by a very 
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elegant portico or vestibule of a square' form, sup* 
ported by six pillars and as many pilasters. 

In the further shrine is an altar, with a lai^ 
painting over it, much defaced, of a colossal head with 
a beard and flowing locks, and, so far as can be judged, 
a very venerable expression of countenance. This, as 
well as 1 can recollect, is different from any thing 
which I saw at Benares, and may, perhaps, belong to 
some mystery which they did not think fit to disclose 
to persons of a difFerent religion. The interior of the 
apartments had hut little ornament except the images 
and bds-reliefs which I have mentioned ; the exterior 
is richly carved, and the pyramids, more particularly, 
were formed in clusters of little canopies, as usual in 
the Hindoo buildings of these provinces, but more ela- 
borately wrought than is often seen. On each side 
the doors of the different small sanctuaries are figures 
of men with large staves in their liands, naked except 
a cloth 1 ound the waist, with very bushy hair, and a 
high rylindncal cap, such as is not now worn in 
India, but which exactly resembles that seen on the 
ancient figures at Persepolis and elsewhere in Persia. 
The similarity was so striking, that Abdullah, of his 
own accord, pointed out one of these head-dresses as 
like that on the monument of Jumsheed Jum; and 
the prints which I have seen, prove his recollection to 
he accurate The domes are admirably constructed, and 
the execution of the whole building is greatly supe- 
rior to what I should have expected to find in such a 
situation. Its sjileiidour of architecture, and its pre- 
sent deserted condition, were accounted for by the 
Thaiinadar from the fact, that Kahnjera had been a 
place of much traffic, and the residence of many rich 
traders of the J.un sect, whoweie all ruined or driven 
away by the Mahrattas, at whose door, indeed, all 
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tlie misfortunes of this country are, with apparent 

reason, laid. 

“ The antiquity of the huildinff I had no means of 
ascertaining. It is in too good repair for me to think 
it very old, and there are no inscriptions on its con- 
spicuous parts. A Nagree date ( 1 lOU) is visible on one 
of the stones in the pavement of the interior ve- 
randah, near the south-west comer ; but I know not 
from what era this is reckoned, and the stone, from 
its situation, is not likely to have been selected to re- 
crive the date of the building. It may have been 
removed from some other edilice ” * 

From Kalinjera, the Bishop proceeded seven miles 
through the jungle, to Tambresra, a village of llaj- 
poots and Bheels, belonging to the district of Kishul- 
giir, the ihakoor of which assumes the title of Raja. 
The little town of that name is about three coas dis- 
tant, and his territory may comprise fourteen or 
fifteen villages. Tliis plaexs is described as beautifully 
situated under a hill crowned with some noble mlwwdh 
trees. The Bheel huts here were veiy neat, con- 
structed of bamboos wattled like basket-work, the 
roofs thatched with grass, and lined with teak leaves, 
with very projecting eaves, and the upper part of each 
gable end is left open for the smoke to escape. The 
whole is enclosed with a fencing of tall bamboo poles, 
with several plants of the everlasting pea trailed over 
it. Within this fence is a small stage, elevated on 
four poles, about seven feet from the ground, and 
covered with a thatched roof, which the Bishop sup- 
posed to be intended as a post to watch from, as each 
of these houses stands in the centre of its own little 
patch of Indian corn. 


lleber, yol. U. pp. 526-53a 
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A marcli of fourteen miles through a thick forest, 
internipted only (about half way) by a few patches of 
corn round a Bheel hamlet and thanna called Doonga, 
brought the Bishop to the rocky and beautiful banks 
of the Anass. “ Here,” he says, “we left Malwah, 
and entered Gnzerat.” The river, the bed of whidi 
is “ as broad as the Dee at Bangor,” was standing in 
pools, with every appearance of being quite dry before 
the heats were over ; and indeed, six or seven days 
later, his Lordship was informed, such a caravan as 
his would have been reduced to great distress from 
want of water. On the Gujerat side is a police tltanna^ 
consisting of two thatched huts with an elevated stage 
for a sentry. The place is called CheetaMao (leopard’s 
rock) ; but no ferocious animal of any description was 
either seen or heard, and animals of all kinds seemed 
scarce in the woods, owing, probably, to the scarcity 
of forage.* The Bishop’s tents were pitched near 
the confluence of the Anass with a considerable torrent 
called tlie Mhysree ; “ a situation which wanted only 
more waU*r to make it the loveliest, as it was the 
wildest and most romantic ” he had seen since leaving 
Kumaoon. The spot was considerably elevated, and 
presented a small, irregular lawn, dotted with noble 
peepul, mhowah^ and toon trees, and bounded, on two 
sides, by a rocky bank with brushwood, overhanging 
the uneven and broken channels of the two rivers. 
Beyond them, rose hills rocky and covered with wood, 
an apparently trackless and boundless wilderness as far 
as the eye could follow ; the only signs of human 
habitation being a few Bheel huts scattered over the 
surrounding heights. 

The route oi next day led through a deep and close 

• The baboon is an mliabitant of these forests. 
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forest, in the lower parts of which) even at that season, 
the same thick, milky vapour was seen hovering, 
which, in the Terriana, is called essence of owl'' 
“ We passed one or two places,** says the Bishop, 
“ than which no fitter spots could he conceived, at a 
proper time of year, to shelter a tiger or commu- 
nicate a jungle fever. Even now, they were chilling 
cold, and the gloom and closeness of the ravine*;, seen 
in the moonlight, made them dismally wild and 
awful.** Yet this is the high road from Baroda to 
Malwah and the northern provinces; and caiavuns of 
waggons wei*e met, loaded with c*oco-nuts, which were 
to bring back mhowah and corn. At the end of nine 
miles, the road crosses the bed of the jMh\sree, and 
leads, in another mile, to Jhalloda 

This place had been described to the Bishop as a 
city. Its pretensions to that rank consist of a bazar, 
a mosque, a small pagoda, and some good, solidly built 
brick houses, two stoiies high, with sloping tiled roofs 
and very projecting eaves. There is a large and 
handsome tank, covered with multitudes of teal,** 
and shaded by some hue mango and cei&a-tiees, which 
were full of monkeys of the Inngoor species. Tiie 
Bishop was surprised to see the Maharaia’s (8india) 
flag, striped red and wdiite, hoisted in the maiket-place ; 
but learned that Jhalloda, Godra, and three other 
small towns, with their dependent hamlets and dis- 
tricts, foim a' jagheer belonging to Sindia, called the 
PunjmaAa/ (five districts) . The ra]ah of Lunaw'arra 
also acknowledges him as his feudal superior. At 
the end of six miles further, the winding l\Jliysree is 
crossed again at a good-sized village called Leemiee, 
or Ntemree, which has a small ruined buck fort and 
a little bazar. The next day, the route led through a 
ffhmi or pass, called the pass of Poudeah ; a long, 
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steep, and rupfged descent carried along tKe projecting 
ridge of a hill with glens on each side. From the 
summit is seen a fine extent of wooded hill and valley, 
but with no trace of human habitation. Doodeah is a 
small village, chiefly of Bheels. Tlie day’s stage was 
between sixteen and seventeen miles. The next day, 
the Bishop reached Barrcah, the capital of a small 
dependent principality. Early in the morning, he 
was met by two suwarrs in the rajah’s service, who 
were sent to act as guides through the jungle and 
woody hills ; and, further on, by an escort headed by 
Capt. Macdonald’s moonshee and the rajah’s kamdar, 
Tlie moonshee^ a native of Allaliabad, was well mounted 
and gayly dressed, with sword, dagger, shawls, inlaid 
trappings, and all the usual insignia of a Mohammedan 
gentleman. All the rest, the kamdar included, were 
wrapp(>d up in coarse cotton cloth, and mounted on 
sorry horses. With their long spears, buffalo-hide 
shields, ..j.d bare legs and heels, they had pretty ex» 
actly the appearance of the Abyssinian troops de- 
scribed by Bruce. Seveial men, naked all but the 
w^aistcloth, followed with matchlocks on their shoulders; 
and the procesMon was closed by a number of Bhed 
archers. The only mark of state and this is Abys- 
sinian aUo ”) was, that the nagar% or great kettle-drum 
was earned at tlieir head, and beat from time to time 
with single <iubs The horsemen were, apparently, 
l\Iahrattas, who generally affect a soldmily plainness, 
and despise all show and parade ; and the reigning 
family being Mahratta, the Bajpoot red turban here 
loses its consequence. 

Barieah stands very prettily in the midst of wooded 
lulls. It is ill lat. 22° 44', long 74'^, and is eighty 
miles E.N.E. from Cambay. The town has been neat 
and substantially built, but is now falliug to decay, 
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great many houses being uninhabited. Throughout 
the small and barren territory of its rajah, containing 
about 270 villages, a frightful degree of depopulation 
had been occasioned by the troubles and the recent 
drought. In walking through the town, the Bishop 
witnessed, for the first time,^ some of the horrors of 
an Indian famine. The cattle which they were 
driving in from the jungle for the night, were mere 
Skeletons, and so weak that they could hardly get out 
of the path. There were few beggars, for it seemed as 
if they had either died off or gone to some other land ; 
but all the people, even the banyans, wlio generally 
look well fed, were pictures of squalid hunger and 
wretchedness ; and the beggars wlio happened to fall 
in my way,'* adds his Lordship, alas ! I shall 
never forget them ; I never heiore could have con- 
ceived life to linger in such skeletons . .Tlie misery 
of this immediate neighbourhood has been materially 
augmented by superstition. The calamity is want of 
water; yet, there is a fine hoolee close to the city, 
which even now is nearly full, but of wliich no use is 
made. A man fell into it and was drowned two years 
ago, and the people not only desisted from drinking 
the water themselves, but from giving it to their 
cattle or irrigating their ground from it ; and from 
want of being stirred, it was now putrid and offensive. 
They would starve, and, in fact, were staiviiig, rather 
than incur this fancied pollution.’’ 

From Barreab, the Bishop proceeded to Dumma-ka- 
Boolee, a cistern in the jungles, constructed by Bam- 
ma-jee,* by which is a small police thanna. About 

• The niBhop says, ** a person named Damma Jee." Damajee 

Ci ujk war u probably referred to, the second prince of that dy- 
nasty, and father of Futteh bin^h and Go\ lad Row. See page 1 1$ 
of OUT second volume. 
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five miles further, he crossed the dry and rocky bed of 
another stream called the Mhysree, and encamped On 
its bank near a scattered village of Bheels, the head* 
man of which, however, said, that he was a Kholee 
(or Coolie) Water was here easily obtained by 
digging a few feet in the sandy bed of the river, when 
it soon rose to the surface. The banks are steep and 
rocky, and the granite is seen tliroughout this part of 
the country, peeping out, or rising in large insulated 
masses, above the scanty soil. Near the village, is the 
finest banyan which tlie Author had ever seen, — 
“ literally a gi’ove rising fiom a single primary stem, 
whose massive secondary tnmks, from their straight- 
ness, orderly ariangement, and evident connexion 
with the parent stock, gave the general effect of a vast 
vegetable organ The first impression on coming 
under its shade, was, what a noble place of worship ! 

The route now again entered ui>oii Sindia’s terri- 
tory. Another march of eight miles through jungle 
brought the party to Aradiah, a poor, deserted village ; 
and tour miles and a halt more, through a more open 
country, to Mullaow, a large village almost unpeopled 
alsfi by the tyranny of 8iiidia*s governor and the 
year of famine. The country is here adapted for rice 
cultivation ; but the tank which supplied the means 
of irrigation, was almost diy, and the fields were 
^/astc and bai'e, like a sandy turnpike road. To the 
lett was seen a tine insulated mass of rock, crowned 
with the fortress of Powanghur, and overlooking the 
city of (Jhampaneer. Both now belong to Sindia, or, 
as he is here called, Ali-Jah ; an Arabic and Mussul- 
man apjicllative, which it is singular enough that a 
Hindoo should assume. From Mullaow, a stage of 
twelve miles, chielly through jungle, led to Kunjarree ; 
another stage of twelve miles, through an open country 
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with signs of cultivation, to Jerrdda ; and thirteen miles 
more, over a bare and open country, to 

BARODA. 

Expecting to meet “ great men,” tlie Lord Bishop 
Sahib's cavalcade had been, this day, arranged in 
marching order, the nagar% beating, and tlie ALihratta 
standard flying before ; and tlie llesideiit's chohOar 
gave the word for marching in a shiill cry, Chulo 
Mahraital Forward, Mahrattas ! Within about live 
miles of Baroda, they were met by a body of horse in 
Persian diesses, under a young oflicer splendidly 
mounted on a dapple-grey Arab, with a shield of 
rhinoceros hide as transparent as horn, and ornamented 
with four silver bosses. Further on, the Resident 
with several other gentlemen were met, attended by 
an escort of regular troopers. Without the gates, his 
Highness himself awaited the distinguished visiter, 
with a numerous body ot cavalry, rocket. camels, and 
infantry, chiefly Arabs, armed with matchlocks and 
swords. These troops made a long lane, at the end of 
which were seen several elephants : on one of these, 
equipped with more than usual spleudour, was the 
Guikwar. The whole show surpassed any thing the 
Bishop had yet seen, particular]} as being entirely 
Asiatic. His Loidship, having dismounted, advanced 
up this line of troops ; upon which successive parties 
of the principal persons of the city advanced to meet 
him, rising through the gradations of bankers and 
financial men, military oificers, (many of them Patans,) 
vakeels of foreign states, ministers, and the prime 
minister, to the Kajah’s family ; and at length, he was 
introduced to the Guikwar himself. After the usual 
foms of introduction and mutual inquiry had been gone 
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tnrougli, and a day had been fixed for the Bishop’s 
visitinf^ him, his Highness remounted his elephant, 
and the two cavalcades proceeded severally different 
ways into the city. Tlie Bishop only passed through 
it. He dcscribop it as large and populous, with 
tolerably wide streets and very high houses, at least 
for India, chiefly built of wood, with tiled sloping 
roof, and rows along the streets, something like those 
of Chester. The palace is a large, shabby building, 
close to the street, four stories high, with wooden gal- 
lenes projecting over each other. There are some 
tolerable pagodas, but no other building which can be 
admired. The streets are dirty, with many swine 
running up and down, and no signs of wealth, though 
there is a good deal of its reality among the bankers 
and principal tradesmen. The Residentjy is a large, 
ugly house, without veiandahs, and painted blue. It 
was at this time under repair; and ]\Ir. Williams, with 
his sistei, was encamped in a grove of mangoes about 
a mile from the city” The Bishop’s tents were 
pitched near his. In the evening, he drove out with 
thg. Resident to see the cantonment, which reminded 
him of one of the villages near London, “ having a 
number of small brick houses, with trellis, wooden 
verandahs, sloping tiled roofs, and upper stories, each 
surrounded with its garden, with a high, g^reen hedge 
of the iiiilk-bush.” The effect is gay and pretty ; but 
a doubt is expiesscd, whether the style of architecture 
is so -well suited to the climate as the common “ up- 
country” bungalow, with a thatched roof and a deep 
verandah all ovei . The church is a small but con- 
venient and elegant Gothic building, accommodating 
about 400 persons, which had been raised at an expense 
of not more than 10,000 s. rupees House-rent and 
building are cheap on this side of India, but every 
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thinp^ else is excessivdy dear. Provisions are twice, 
and wages almost three times the rate usual in the 
upper provinces;* and though fewer servants ^ 
kept, the diminution is not enough to make up the 
difference. Most of the household servants are Par- 
sees, the greater x)art of whom speak English. In 
dress, features, and countenance, they nearly resemble 
the Armenians.” 

Baroda (Broderah, Brodrah, Behrodeh), the capital 
of the Guikwar dominions, is situated in lat 22° 15' 
30" N., long. 73“ ir E., forty miles N.N.W. from 
Baroach. In Aurungzebe's reign, it was a large and 
wealthy town, and it still retains a considerable trade. 
Tieffenthaler describes it ns surrounded with a double 
wall, the interior having existed under the Mogul 
government, and the outer one having been con- 
structed by the Mahrattas when they took tliis city 
in 1726. The walls are low, with round towers at 
intervals of thirty paces. There is no ditch ; the lakes 
and marshes which siii round the city, he says, sor\'u 
instead. Witliout the walls, especially towards the 
west, ai'e gardens and veils. The watci obtained 
within the city is not drinkable.*|- “ The town is 
intersected by two spacious streets, dividing it into 
four equal parts, which meet in the centre at a market- 
place containing a square pavihon, with tliree bold 

* Forbes says: '^Brodcra is abundantly and cheaply supplied 
with provisions. Deer, hares, partridges, quails, and water-fowl 
are extremely cheap and plentiful.” Compared with Bombay, the 
prices are very low ; and yet, Oiey are extravagant in rom)iarison 
with the cost of provisions in the northern ])rovinces.— l?orbcs, 
vol. ill. p. 273. 

t Bernoulli, tom. i. p. 393. In the western part of the town, 
Tieflenthaler says, are seen the rums of the aucieiit Brodara. 
dire fa he adds, ‘»on ne charch&oxt pas dans tcs 

unepamiUc et si l/elie viUe,” 
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arches on each side,, and a flat roof, adorned with seats 
and iountaiiis. This is a AIop^ul building, as is every 
thiTi^ else,” says Mr. Forbes, “ that has the smallest 
claim to grandeur or elegance. The Mahratta struc- 
tures arc mean and shabby, none more so than the 
durhar erected by Futteh Singh. The remains of 
Mohammedan mosques and splendid tombs embosomed 
in the Brodera groves, add a sombre beauty to the 
scenery near the capital. In the environs are some 
s ery expensive howrees {Jioolecs) or wells, with grand 
flights of steps descending to the water through rows 
of stone pillars and pilasters The largest of these 
(Soliman'p well), is a magnificent work. The water 
is reckoned extremely pure, and is much sought 
after.” * It was constructed by Sohman, a governor 
of Brodera under the Mogul viceroy, A H. OOJ. Near 
the toM'n is a stone bridge over the Biswammtree, 
which is remarkable only as such edifices are rarities 
in India. 

The M^’riter last-died is lavish in his praises upon 
this part of the country. “ If I were to point out 
the most beautiful part of India I ever saw,*’ he says, 
“ I should fix upon the province of Guzerat If I 
were to decide upon the most delightful part of that 
province, I should without hesitation prefer the 
•purgunnas of Brodera and Neriad. The crops in the 
other districts may be equal iiivaiietyaiid abundance ;t 

• Forbes, vol. ill pp. 268, 272. 

t The sugar-cane, tobarcu, and Indigo, com, oil, and pulse, 
opium, hemp, fia\, and cotton, are enumerateii among the pro- 
ductions of thib province. Cotton ib the staple commodity. Mul- 
berries of three sorts ilourisliin the gardens, and silk might be pro- 
dared in various pergunnas. Bishoj) Heber savs. " The fertility 
of Guzerftt, in faA ourahle vears, is great, particularly in sugar and 
tobacco but tlie strangely frequent droughts to which this part 
of India is liable” form a serious drawback upon its productive^ 
ness. It is also exposed to the visitations of locusts. 

FAUX yill« 1 
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l)nt tlie number of trees wbidi adorn the roads, the 
lichness of the maugo-topes round the villages, the 
size and verdure of the tamarind-trees, clothe the 

country with uncommon beauty I am almost 

tempted to say, that the lotos-covered lakes and their 
overshadowing banian-trees have a more cheerful and 
brilliant appearance than in the surrounding districts. 
The sweet variety of the red, white, and blue lotos, 
gently agitated by the breeze, or moved by the spotted 
halcyon alighting on the stalks, with the rails and 
water-hens lightly running over the foliage, are 
altogether lovely.”. Here, the lakes have the 
addition of that lovely species of tlie mcmanthes some- 
times seen on the margins of the lakes on Salsctte : it 
is one of the most elegant aquatic plants in llindostan, 
smaller than the lotos, with beautiful fiinged petals 
of the purest white, surrounded with a daik ibbage. 
When not too cold to sit under swnmeanas without 
our tents, the moonlight evenings afforded a tranquil 
pleasure more easily conceived than described. The 
air was perfumed fiom the noyrcca and chautpachs 
(micheha champaca) i^ear the Mohammedan mauso- 
leums, whose white domes gave a melancholy interest 
to the surrounding groves ; which, after the monkeys, 
peacocks, and squirrels had retired to rest, were still 
enlivened by the prolonged notes of the bijiibnl, conti- 
nued sometimes an hour after sunset. This favourite 
songster wtls succeeded by the pcpceJich, which fre- 
quently serenaded the midnight hour.”* 

This romantic description apphes to Oujerat in tlie 

• Forbes, vol. lii. pp. 274, 314. The pepeehoh is said by Alml- 
fazeltosing most enchantbigly cluniig the niglit, at tlic toinnieiite- 
ment of the rains, '* when Its lays cause the old wounds of loiers 

to bleed afresh.’* li Is also callcil vcvjhm (beloved^. The siiecics i** 
not mentioned ; it is probably a thrush. 
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cold season. * During December, January, and Fe- 
bruary", “ the mornings and evenings are cold, and 
the whole day temperate and pleasant. The ther- 
mometer at sun-riso is frequently under 60‘’ ; some- 
times considerably lower ; and at noon, seldom exceeds 
70 °.” The cold in Januaiy, before sun-rise, seemed 
to the Author certainly more sharp and penetrating 
than the autumnal frosts in England.’* During the 
hot winds in the ensuing months, the thermometer 
gradually rises from 70® to 100° ; and on the plains 
of Cambay, he had seen it at] 110® in the soldier’s 
tents.* Towards the end of March, the season at 
which Bishop Hebcr travelled, the hot winds set in 
very decidedly. “ I had certainly no conception,” 
says his liordship, that any where in India the 
inontli of March could offer such a fiimace-like di- 
mate. Tlie servants all complained of it, and hoped 
that 1 should not stay long in this province : i£ I did, 
they wei'e sure that we should all die ; and in truth, 
their ajiprehcnsions seemed not altogether unreason- 
able. Tlie hot wind blew fiercely all the day ; and, 
though it ceased at night, was followed by a calm 
more close and oppressive still.... Gujerat is reckoned 
one of the worst climates in India, being intensely 
hot the greater part of the year, with a heavy thick- 
ness of atmosphere iivhich' few people can endure. It 
is in the same latitude with Calcutta, and seems to be 
what Bengal would be without the glorious Gauges.... 
There is something in the nature of the soil, which, 
like the Ten ai, though not in so fatal a degree, affects 
Europeans particularly with fever, ague, and other 
com])lHints of tropical climates. The havoc among the 
European troops duriug the hot months, and still 


• Vorbe^j vob id. pp. 24.'i, 315. 
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moro durinpf the rains, Is dreadful ; and even my Hin- 
doostanees and Bengalees were many of them affected 
in a way which reminded me much of the ‘ Belt of 
Death.* One was taken ill after another. Here, as 
in the Terra!, the servants ascribed their illness to 
the badness of the water. The majority of the wells 
are certainly brackish ; but I am inclined to impute 
the unliealthiness to the quantity of saltpetre in the 
soil ; a circumstance in which this district appears to 
resemble Lower Bengal.”* 

The stupendous rock of Powan-ghur, which forms 
BO conspicuous an object from Baroda, would, in any 
other but this land of droogs and strong-holds, be a 
great curiosity. Kising abruptly out of the plain to 
the height of 800 yards, it every where, except on the 
north side, presents an almost perpendicular face. 
What appears from a distance to be an artificial forti- 
fication below the upper part, is all a natural deftmee, 
consisting of scarped rock to a formidable depth.*}- 

• Heber, vol. iu. pp. 33, 39, 4C. That the water had some share 
In producing this illness, is highly probable, as the Uishop and 
Archdeacon Barnes felt nothing like indisposition, and it appears 
they did not drink the same watn:. The chaplain at Baroda and 
his family had hitiierto enjoyed goml health It is remarkable, that 
Abulfaxel describes the air of this sonttah as '* verj' temperate ” 
Forbes speaks of the deleterious effects of the water in some parts. 
Vol. 111 . p. 315. 

t Mr. Forbes says in one place, that this mountain stands entirely 
unconnected, liaving a steep, bold, and rricky ascent on all sides ; 
but elsewhere he tells us, that it it, connected with a clniin of hills 
stretching eastward until they join the mountains beyond the Ner- 
buddah. It seems to be an abrupt termination of tins range It 
appeared to him considerably higher than ttic Table-land at the 
Cape of Good Hojie, but to resemble it in other rcspec ts. — Forbes, 
vol ii p. 300 s vol ill. pp 207, 475 Abulfazel says . *« At one 
place they have excavated nearly (50 ells in length, which space is 
covered with planks ” Powanghur is about 22 miles N.E. from 
Baroda in a straight line, and is visible from the minaret of tlic 
Jumma Mesjeed at Ahmcdabad, distant at least 70 milcii. 
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On tlic only assfiilablc side, it is fortified with five 
walls. On the summit is a famous pagoda, of grea.t 
antiquity, dedicated to the goddess Kali, to which 
there is an ascent of 240 steps. There is also the 
mausoleum of a Mohammedan saint. These edifices 
are said to have hecm occasionally used as storehouses. 
“ There is an inexhaustible supply of water, with 
accommodations for a mnsidorable garrison. Never- 
theless, such IS the effect of mortar batteries and the 
spirit of llritish perseverance, that it was stormed in 
and taken, without much loss, from Dowlut 
How Sindia.* ” 

The city of Champancer is situated at the foot of 
the mountain, on the northern side, in lat. 22° 31', 
long. 7*1” 4r. It is supposed to have been the capital 
of a Hindoo principality long before the Mohammedan 
invasion ; and remained the capital of the Patan king- 
dom of Gujerat, until captured by the Mogul emperor, 
Hiimaioon, in 1534. On the decline of the Mogul 
empire, Champaneer fell into the hands of tlie l^lah- 
rattas,'who always kept it strongly garrisoned. In 
l'm2, however, the lower town contained only 400 
houses, of which not more than half were inhabited, 
jirincipally by emigrants from other parts of Gujerat. 
‘‘ The remains of the ancient city extend several miles 
on each side of the mountain, but are at ]>rescnt 
covered with an impenetrable jungle, which, although 
nowjthe abode only of tigers and a few Bheels, abounds 
with the ruins of houses, temples, mosques, and beau- 
tiful tanks. Most of these remains appear to he of 
Hindoo origin ; but in one direction, towards Haliole, 

• Fifteen Years in India, p. 322. See p. 255 of our second vo- 
lume. According to the authorities we have foUowed, it surren- 
dered after the fall of the town. 

I 3 
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formerly a suburb, but now* four miles distant, the 
vestiges are mostly Alobainmedan.” A small area 
(950 yards in length by 250 in breadth) is enclosed by 
a stone wall of good workmanship, flanked with forty- 
two towers ; and about half of the enclosed sjmce is at 
present inhabited by a tribe of silk-weavers A thick 
jungle in most places comes up to the very walls.* 

The ancient and ill-defined limits of Gvjara-rashtra 
appear to have included the greater part of Kandeish 
and Malwah, over which the Gujara dialect prevails. 
The soubah of Giijerat extend<*d from Jalore south- 
ward to Baglaiia, liaving Malwah and Kandeish on 
the east, and on the svest, dutch and the sea 1 1 was 
divided into nine distiicts, viz. Ahmedabad ; Putteu; 
Nadowt ; Behrodeh ; Bidiroatch ; dliampaneer ; Su- 
rat ; Kodehra ; and Soreth. The present terntoi ial 
subdivisions are moie complicated, but may be arranged 
as follows. 

DlVlbJOX* Govebxmismt. 

I. northkun, 

N il*ob of Rahdunpoor. 

Uajpnot and other chiefs 
Jut Ilajahs. 

^Thc Guikwar. 

II. rjE:xiNbtri.An. 

]. Goelwar. Britibh Government. 

2. Kattywar.t . Katty Chieftains. 

* Hamilton, vol. i. p. (181. 

t The general nan.e of Kattywar was applied to the whole Tcnin^ 
sula by the Mahrattas, who were probably first opposed there by 
the Katty tribe. Under the Moguls, it was almost all included in 
the sircar of Soreth, which comprised nine divisions, each iiilia- 
bited by a difterent tribe.” It extended in length, from the port of 
Ghogehtothe port of Aramroy, 125 cuss, and in breadth, from 
Sindehar^ to the port of Diu, ’J2 ce«y,— Ayeen Akbcry^ voL li, 
p. 73. 


1. Futtunwor. 

2. Kakreze. 

S. Jutwar. 

4 . Chotwal 

Ederwar 
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Division. 

3. Habreeawar* 

4 Soreth 

fi. niiTiidda {or Jaltwar). 
fh Okamundel. 

7. Jhalawrar.t 

8. Halawar.§ 


Government. 

I Nabob of Junaghiir.t' 
Rana of Poorbuuder. 
The Gulkwar. 

Jhala Itajpoots. 

Rajah of Noanagur. 


HI. EASTERN Oh CONTINENTAL. 


1. Kairah. 

3 Baroda. 

.3. Baroach. 

4. ('hampaneer. 
ti. Rajpepla. 

(i Surat 
7. Attavcesce- 


British Government. 
The Giiikwar. 
British Gu\ eminent. 
Sindia. 

1 he Guikvrar. 

I British Government. 


have not included the district of Waiigur op 
Baup^ui, computing the principalities of Doongurpoor, 
Btiiiswaria, and Sangwaiia, as it seems doubtful whe- 
ther thal ti .ict of border country ought not to be in- 
cluded in Blalwah. 

From this table it will he seen, that by far the 
largei jiortion of the Peninsula is divided among the 
various tribes who have at different periods taken 
rfifuge among its mountains and jungles. The Guik- 
w'ar*s territory is still, however, considerable in Katty- 


• Babreeawar is named after the Babrcea tribe of Coolies. It is 
a \ery mountainous and sterile country, and may be considered as 
properly a part of Kattywar. 

t The chiefs oi this petty Mohammedan state are sprung from 
the same tribe as the Naliobs of Rahdunpoor. 

t “ ( halawareb formerly was an indefiendcnt territory, contain- 
ing 22(M) \ illages, which extended 70cabS m length and 40 m breadth, 
and It had 10,(KK) ca\alry, with the same number of infantry. Now, 
it lias 200 cavalry and .3000 infantry, and is subject to the governor 
of Gujerat It is inhabited b> the tribe of Chalah Although now 
formed into four diMsions, it is reckoned only as a single pergun- 
nah of Ahmeddbad \yeen Akbcry, vol. 11 p 71 

§ Hallawar (or liallaur) is said to take its name frOm Halla, a 
.Tahrejah i hicf. The Jahrejahs are Rajpoots, originally , it appeaxsj 
from Cutch. The Jam of Noanagur is the principal chieftain 
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war and Cutch, as well as in llie eastern districts, 
though strangely intersected by those of the British, 
Siiidia, and several independent rajahs. Those of 
Lunewarra and Doongurpoor, who used to hold of 
Sindia, now pay him tribute also, as do the raj-Jis of 
Pallianpoor and Kattywar. IIis income,” says Bishop 
lleber, ‘‘ amounting to not less than 80 laks (nearly 
800,000/.), exceeds greatly any thing which might have 
been expected from the suifiice under liis rule, con- 
sidering the wild and jungly nature of some pai ts of 
it ; and can be accounted for only by the remarkable 
population and fertility oi those districts which are 
really productive. Out of these revenues, he has only 
3000 iriegiilar horse to pay ; his subsidiary foice being 
provided for out of the ceded territory ; and he is, 
therefore, probably, in more flourishing circumstances, 
and possesses more real power, than any (native) sove- 
reign in India, except Kunjeet Singh, Sindui, and 
perhaps the Itajah of Mysore, might have heeii 
excepted; but the former, though with three times 
his extent of territory, has a very imperfect control 
oter the greater part of it, and indeed cannot govern 
his own house ; and the latter is intent on nothing 
but amusing himself and wasting his income on costly 
follies of state coaches and glmcracks, to which the 
Guikwar wisely prefers the manner of living usual 
with his ancestors.” * 

For eight miles of the road from Baroda towards 
Surat, the Bishop found the country highly cultivated, 
with many round-topped trees and high green hedges ; 
the villages numerous, and more in the European than 

r- • Heber, vol. m. p, 9. This sounds almost like irony. The 
Kysorc Rajdh shews at least as much wisdom in spending, as the 
Iftlicr m saving his money. lie has little else to think of but his 
own amusement, lus autlionty burg merely nominal. 
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ill the Indian style. Large slacks of hay piled up and 
thatched, (a custom which does not exist in Eastern 
India,) increased the lesemblance. Towards die 
close of the stage, the loiite left the open country, 
and enteied some extremely deep and nairow ra- 
vines, the channels of the monsoon waters m their 
course to the Mhye. The summits of the steep, 
crumbling banks are ovcrgiown with brushwood; 
and a more favourable place could not be found for 
the spring of a tiger or the arrows of ambushed ban- 
ditti. The Bheels and the tigers aie equally dreaded 
in this part, but the Bishop’s cavalcade was numerous 
enough to keeji all soits of assailants at a respectful 
distance. Four Bombay troopers, the Resident's 
deman with six silver-sticks and spearmen, and above 
fifty (luikwar horse with their standard and nagariy 
were deemed a fitting and needful escort, in addition to 
a guard of fifty sepoys sent on with the baggage. 
“ I could not help thinking,” says the amiable prelate, 
that, since the da^s of Thomas a Becketor Cardinal 
Wolsey, an English Bishop had seldom been so for. 
midably attended. Nothing could be more picturesque 
than this * passage of the Graiiicus.’ The moon was suffi- 
ciently bright to mhew the wild and woodland character 
of the landscape, and the brightness and ripple of 
the water, without overpowei iiig the effect of the 
toiches winch our guides carried, and which shone on 
groupes of men, horses, and camels, as wilU and singular 
as w ere ever assembled in the fancy of Salvator Rosa ; 

the naked limbs, platted elf-locks, and loose man- 
tles of the Bheels, with their bows, arrows, and swords, 
the polished helmets of our regular troopers, — the 
1)1 oad, brocaded, swallow-tailed banner of the Ouiewar, 
and the rude but gorgeous chivalry of his cavaJiers on 
long-tailed horses, and iii long cotton caftans, their 
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shields behind their hacks, their battle-axes pendant 
from their saddle-bows, and long spears or harquebuzes 
with lighted matches over their shoulders.’* 

The encampment was at a village three miles on the 
other side of “ the bioad, bright stream,’* which, in 
spite of all the recent drought, wandered in a still 
wider bed of gravel and sand. Eleven miles through a 
well cultivated, enclosed, and prettily wooded country, 
led to another small village, called Emaad. The next 
day’s march was to Nerriad,* a large and well-built 
town containing about 1 5,000 people The neighbour- 
hood is very highly cultivated, and full of groves of 
fruit-trees and tanks. Uero, the Bishop received a 
visit from a very singular and famous personage. 
Pundit Swaamee Narain, a Hindoo Reformer, who 
appears to have gained an extraordinary ascendancy 
over the minds of the wild inhabitants of these parts. 
“ He came,” says the Bishop, “ in a somewhat diffe- 
rent style from all which I expected, having with him 
nearly 200 horsemen, mostly well-armed with match- 
locks and swords, and several of them with coats of 
mail and spears. Besides them he had a large rabble 
on foot, with hows and arrows ; and when 1 considered 
that 1 had myself more than fifty }iOTr>e, and fifty mus- 
kets and bayonets, I could not help smiling, though 
my sensations were in some degree painful and humi- 
h'atiiig, at the idea of two religious teachers meeting at 
the head of little armies, and filling the city which 

* ** Neruul, the principal town, belongs to Conda Row • • It is one 
of the prettiest in Gujciat, nraurly three miles in circumference, 
fortified. In the eastern manner, with a slight wall flanked by 
round towers, and a dry ditch. In the seventeenth century, it was 
a place of great trade, frequented by the English and Dutch mer- 
chants; and now vl77»'») contained alxiut ia,l»00 families chiefly 
employed m iabricating the finest bn/tm and other cotton manu- 

factures,”— Forbes, vol. hi p, fill. 
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was the scene of their interview, with the rattling of 
quivers, the clash of shields, and the tramp of the war- 
horse. 

“ The armed men who attended Swaamee Naraiii, 
were under the authority, as it appeared, of a venerable 
old man, of large stature, with a long grey beard and 
most voluminous turban; the father of the young 
Thakoor who had called on me the day before. He 
came into tlie room first, and, after the usual embrace, 
introduced the holy man himself, who was a middle- 
sized, thin, ])hiin-looking person, about my own ago, 
with a mild and difhdent expression of countenance, 
hilt nothiiig about him indicative of any extraordinary 
talent. 1 seated him on a (diair at my right hand, and 
oflfeied twomoie to the Thakoor and his son, of which, 
however, they did not avail themselves without first 
placing tluMi hands under the ieet of their spiritual 
guide, and then pi essing them revei ently to their foi’o- 
heads. Others ol the princijial di'^ciples, to the num- 
ber of twenty or thiity, seated themselves on the 
ground ; and sev eral ot my own hlussiilman servants, 
who seemed much intei ested in what "ivas going on, 
thrust in their faces at the dooi*, or ranged themselves 
behind me. After the usual mutu.d compliments, I 
said, that 1 had heard much good of him, and the good 
doctrine which he preached among the poor people of 
Gu/erAt, and that I gicatly desired his acquaintance; 
that I regretted that 1 knew lliiidoostaiiee so im- 
peilectly; but that 1 should be veiyglad, so far as 
my knowledge of the language allowed, and by the 
interpretation of friends, to learn what he believed ou 
religious matters, and to tell him what I myself be- 
lieved ; and that if he would come and see me at Kairah, 
where we should have more leisure, I would have a 
tent pitched for him, and treat him like a brother. 
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I sanr that both lie and, still more, his disdples, 
were hifjhly pleased by the invitation which I gave 
him ; but he said, in reply, that his hie was one of very 
little leisure ; that he had 5000 disciples now attending 
on his preaching in the neighbouring villages, and 
nearly 50,000 in different parts of Guzerlt ; that a great 
number of these were to assemble together in the 
course of next week, on occasion of his brother’s son 
coming of age to receive the Braliminical string ; but 
that if I staid long enough in the neighboui hood to 
allow him to get this engagement over, he Avould 
gladly come again to see me.” 

The Pundit then, at the Bishop’s request, ]U'oeeedod 
to deliver the substance of his doctrines, which pre- 
sented a strange mixtuie of a pure theism and IJindoo- 
iam, such as might be supposed to have been put forth 
by the jesuics of the Madura school. He began 
well, professing to believe in one only God, the Maker 
of all things in heaven and earth, who upholds and 
governs all things, and dwells in the hearts of them 
that diligently seek him “ a God who is above all 
and in all things, and by whom are all things ” “ Many 
names there may be, and have been, given to Him 
who 19, and is tAe samc^ hut whom we also,” he said, 
as well as the other Hindoos, called Biilim. But 
there is a spirit in whom God is more especially, and 
who cometh from God, and is with God, and is like- 
wise God, who hath made known to men the will of 
the God and the Father of all, whom tv e call Krishna,* 

* ** Traits of resemblance to the history of our Lord, are, in fact,’* 
the Bishop says, *< to be found in the midst of all the uncluanness 
and folly in the popular legends respecting Krishna ” Sit W. 
Jones remarked long ago, indeed, that the motley 'story of Krishna 

must induce an opinion, that the spurious gospels which 
^ abounded inthchrst age of f'hrjstianity, had been brought to India, 
fiiicl the wildest parts of than ingrafted upon the old fable of the 
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and worsliip as God’s image, and believe to be the , 
same as Surj'a (the sun) Their belief was,” he 
added, “ that there had been many avatars of God in 
different lands ; one to the Cliiistians, another to the 
MussulmaiH, another to the Hindoos in time past ; 
adding something like a hint that another avatar of 
Krishna or the Sun had taken place in himself.” lie 
displayed, ns a i ejirescntation of the form in 
which they worshipped the lleity, “ a large picture, in 
glaring colours, of a naked man ith rays proceeding 
from Ills face, like the sun, and two women f<mning 
him ; the man wliite, the women black.”* “ On tlio 
■whole, it was plain,” icmaiks the Bishop, ‘‘ that his 
advances towaids ti uth liad not yet been so great as I 
liad been told ; but it was also apparent, that he had 
obtained a gieat power over a wild people, which he 
used at piesent to a good puipose,” He condemns 
theft and bloodshed, rejects the yoke of caste, and 
inculcates s degree of moral pniity far superior to any 
that can lie learned from the Shaster; and those vil- 
lage*i|^n(l distiicts w'hichhavc leccivedhim, from being 

Apollo of GrcccD.” As. Res., vol, u p 274.— Sec also Colonel Wll- 
. ford on Christianity in India, ib \ol. x pp. 34, (>0, (s?. It is not im- 
proUahli', the I Krishna was tlic name of a C'hristian teaiher , iHissibly 
tliat of TheophiUis of Jhu, ** surnaiucd the blackamoor,” (see i6. 
p. 71 ). and that this led to the confusion. With regard to the un- 
doubteil identity of Krishna with Siirya, Apollo, or the Sun, see 
As. Res. \ol. 1 pp 3fi2, ,U vol Mii (I'l, (>t» Colonel Vallancey 
e'!,erts, that ('iishna, in Irish, means the sun. The astronomical 
lablc has, h()\ve\ er, been blended, ui cither case, with the history of 
a real personage 

* 1'he solar mmhua is common to Indian, Persian, Grecian, and 
C'luistun representations ol s..ircd or royal personages. A curious 
p i|)er on Uie subject will be found in Giiseley's Travels, vol. ii p. 
4(h".. A»e//jri‘man could not have been originally intended for 
either Krishna or Surya, whose rcbpectivc colours are dark blue 
.uul dark red. 

PART VIII. K 
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among the worst, are stated to have become among the 
best and most orderly in the provinces.*” 

From Nerriad, the Bishop proceeded by moonlight, 
in his palankeen, to Kairah ; a stage of eleven miles, 
through “a country of the same highly cultivated, 
strongly enclosed, woody, and English character,” 
which he had seen the whole way from the Mhye. 

KAIRAH. 

This city, situated near the confluence of two small 
rivers, the Wartuck and the Serry, in lat. 22" 47' N., 
long 72® 48' E., lias been chosen as the head-quarters 
of a distinct jurisdiction under the Bombay Presidency. 
Being the residence of a judge and revenue-officer, it 
may be considered as the capital of Bntisli Oujerat, 
having succeeded to the hoiioiiis of Ahmedabad, the 
Mohammedan capiul. It does not appear to boast of 
any high antiquity. Forbes slightly mentions it, in 
1780, as a considerable fortified town belonging to the 

* Ileber, vol. lii, pp. 34— The Bishop Rubsequently receded, 
whQc at Kairah, a petition from the Reformer, •• wliich, unfurtu 
nately, marked but too clearly the smallness of his advances beyond 
the usual limits of Hindnoism.** Its puriHirt was, to request his 
Lordship to use his influence with Government, to obtain an 
endowment ,for a temple which he aas building to Lukslimec 
Narain, the goddess of plenty, and also for a hospital and place of 
reception for pilgrims and poor travellers." When e^postulated 
wltli on the Inconsistency of Ills sanctioning the worship of images, 
the pundit often expresses his conviction ot their vanity, but 
pleads, that he fears to offend too suddenly the prejudices of the 
people, and that for ignorant and carnal minds, such outward aids 
to devotion are necessary. This is the plea of the Romanists, as 
it was that of the philosophic pagans of Greece On most points, 
•Swaama Narain appears to be of the same school as Nanak, the 
founder ol the Seiks. See As. Hes. vol. xi. pii. 2(f(tS7fi He seems, 
however, to be less of tlie booflee, and is probably a man of lesa 
genius. 
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Baroda cliicftain, the buildings in vrhich were almost 
Cfmcenled by trees. Bishop Heber describes it as large 
and tolerably neat, surrounded* with a lofty stone wall, 
with semi-circular bastions in good repair. The 
streets are narrow, but dean ; the houses solid and 
lofty, with sloinng, tiled roofs, and a good deal of 
'^'>rving exhibited on the wood-work of their gable 
end^* 1 nd verandahs. ‘‘ Near the centre of the town 
are a lai\e Jain temple and scliool ; the former con- 
sisting of many small apartments up and down stairs, 
and even underground, with a good deal of gaudy 
ornament, and some very heantifiil carving in a dark 
w<x)d like oak In one of the upper rooms is a piece 
of mechanism something like those moving clock- 
work groupes of kings, armies, gods, and goddesses 
which are occasionally carried about our own country 
by Italians and Frenchmen, in which sundry divinities 
dance and salam, with a sort of musical accompani- 
ment. These figures are made chiefly of the same 
black wood which I have described. Mliat they last 
shewed us, was a cellar below ground, approached by 
a very narrow passage, and containing, on an altar of 
tlTe usual construction, the four statues of sitting men, 
which are the most frequent and peculiar objects of 
Jain idolatry. They are of white marble, but had 
(as seems to have been the case with many of the 
images of ancient Greece) their eyes of silver, which 
gleamed in a very dismal and ghostly manner in the 
hght of a solitary lamp which was burning before 
them, aided by a yet dimmer ray which penetrated 
from above through two narrow apertures, like flues 
in the vaulting. We were very civilly conducted over 
the whole hiiildiiig by one of the junior priests, the 
senior pundit of the place remaining, as if absoibed 
in heavenly things, immoveable and silent, during 
Vi2 
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the wliole of our stay. While I was in the temple, 
a good many worshippers entered, chiefly women, 
each of whom, first touching one of the bells which 
hung from the roof, bent to the ground before one 
or other of the idols, de[M)sitiiig, in some instances, 
flowers, or sngar.caiidy before it. Theie seemed no 
reluctance to admit me and Mr. Williams, the judir' 
and msigistratc, who accompanied me, to any n ..it of 
the building ; but the priests drove back, .vithout 
any ceiemony, such of our attendants as wished to 
follow llM. 

“ Near this temidc is the Adawlut, a handsome 
building, with pill.irs in the Gri‘cian si vie, having its 
attic story raised high above the town, and containing 
very convenient apiirtments for tlie judge ami his 
family. {Sejiaruted by a naiiow stieet is the piison, a 
large and strong building, wdiich was, nevertheless, 
nearly forced eight or ten yeais ago, by a mob of 
Coolies, w'ho had determined to release one of their 
associates, wdio was in confinement.” 

The cantonment of Kaiiah stands about a mile and 
a half from the city, a river running between them. 
It is extensive and well laid out, with good barrack's 
and an excellent hospital. There is a icgimental 
fidiool, m veiy good order, and a station library, com- 
prising a loan library coinpo’-cd of the woiks furnished 
by the Society for Piomoting Christian Know'ledge, 
and a more* expensive assoitmeut provided by the 
Honourable Company, among Avhich were found the 
Waverley Novels. “■ Altogether,” says his liordship, 
“ I have seen no Indian station, Meerut excepted, 
from which I have derived ^o miicli comfort and 
pleasure as from Kairah. Tlie woist is, its extreme 
unhealthiness. Tlie spot on wliicli it stands, is pecu- 
liarly unfortunate, suite the neighbouiiiig city, and 
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even the artillery lines, though only separated from 
the rest by a river, are reckoned much moie healthy.” • 
Fioni Kairah, the Bishop pioceeded seven coss to 
Behwan, a village containing a handsome pagoda 
Avith (I convent attached to it probably a Jain tem- 
ple. Thence, eight coss to Pitland, a large town with 
a i^' »od stone rampart, containing about 15,000 per- 
sons, Old, Avith Its lei tile disti ict, belonging to the 
Ou'kwdr Thiough misinfomuitioii, a route was 
taken, Avhieh led, m seventeen miles moie, to a ferry 
over the IMliye, near its mouth ; but the boat was 
loiiiid adapted only for foot-passengei s, and the river 
not lordable. It is thcie a coss and a half wide, of 
which, when the tide is out, about a third is covered 
A\ ith Avater, and the remainder is mud and mussel- 
hanks. With some delay and difficulty, at ebb-tide, 
the horses and camels, being unloaded, were made to 
swim ove. , and the whole party passed m safety. At 
Dopkah, a village two miles beyond, but quite out of 
the usual loiite, the Bishop found himsell in the ter- 
ritory of Sindia. The red sandy soil, which pievails 
-fvery where north-west of the Mhye, here changes to 
a hlack soil, ajiiiarently ot infei ior fertility, and cul- 
tivated chiefly with cotton The next day he reached 
Sakra, a village on the banks of the small river 
(Dhandur) which flows by Baroda. At Tckaria, 
another stage ot thirteen miles, he re-entered the 

* Hebcr, vol. ili. pp. 44 — 18, •» I know not,” ssys his Lord- 

ship, from wh.il angular fatality it lia» .ujm'I), that almost all 
the priiiLipal cstal)1ii»iimt>nts ot the English in India ha\c been 
fived in had situations. The fact is certain. Secrole, the canton- 
iiiaits at Lucknow, nay, < ,*Uutt4i itself, are all abominably siiuatiAl. 
I haM heard the same of Madra*:.” Nusscrabad and Kairah may 
be added to the eniiincr.itioii. The 'Vuthor of “ Iifteen Years ctf 
India,” re]ireseiits the climate of Kouali os most fatal, Sec page 
330 of that work. 
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Company's territory; and on tlie follow inpr day, reached 
the once doiiribhing city of Baroach, on the northern 
bank of the Nerbuddah, about twenty-five miles from 
its mouth. 

Baroach (Baroche, Beroatdi *) is said (we know not 
on what authority) to derive its name from a Hindo^ 
devotee named Bhripfu. Dr. Robertson and o^-Tiers 
suppose it to occupy the site of the ancient Bp yf^aza, 
the most famous emporium on this coast. When it 
surrendered to the Emperor Akbar in 157*2, it still 
continued a place of great trade, and its territory was 
formed into a distinct sircar. The city and pergun- 
nah first came into possession of the British by the 
treaty with the Peishwa of 17^2 ; but they were 
transferred in the same year to Madhajee Sindia, from 
whose successor they were taken in 1803. f At the 
period of “ tlie great famine of I 79 I 9 ” the number of 
houses in the district, 'was 14,835, that of the inhabitants, 
80,922 ; of whom it was ascertained, that 25,295 died. 
Ill 1812, the actual population ^as found to comprise 
19,836 Hindoos, 9888 Mohammedans, and 2992 
Farsees : total, S2,716> Bishop Heber describes it as 
a poor dilapidated place, and reckoned very hot and 
unwholesome. He was lodged in the house of the 
commercial agent, built on a terrace within the ram- 
parts of the old fort, commanding an extensive view of 
the river. It is here about two miles across, even at 
ebb tide, hut is very shallow, except at flood, and 
even then admits no vessels, beyond the bar, larger 
than a inoderate-sized lighter. By means of these 
boats, (the large lateen sails of which give them an 
Arabian, rather than an Indian appearance,) Broach 
drives on a considerable trade in cotton, whicli it sends 


* TieOeiithalcr writes it Borontsh. 


t Sec vol. 11 . p. 2G5. 
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down to Bombay. Mr. Forbes deflCi'il)es tbe territory, 
in 17 (f(K AS a luxuriant garden, the rich crops of grain 
being contrasted with extensive fields of capsicums, 
glowing with scarlet ; of yellow coHsvmba (carthamus), 
yielding a valuable red dye ; and of tobacco. The 
sugar-cane, tunneric, fenugreek, and various esculent 
plants, were also cultivated ; and the water-melons 
were t f teemed the best m India. In the city there 
are a lew mosques and other Mohammedan build- 
ings ; hut the ino&t interesting is the mausoleum 
of Balia liahan, a Moslem saint of the eleventh 
century, built on an eminence a mile from the 
city. At Baroach, there is one of those remarkable 
institutions which have been so often referred to 
in proof of the humanity of the Hindoos tor the brute 
creation ; a hospital for sick and infirm beasts, birds, 
and insects. Bishop Heber was unable to visit it, but 
the British agent described it as a very dirty and neg- 
lected place, which, though it has considerable en- 
dowments in lands, serves only to enrich the Brahmins. 

They have really animala of different kinds there'; 
not only those which are accounted sacred by the 
Hindoos, as monkeys and peacocks, but horses, dogs, 
and cats ; and they have also m little boxes, an assort- 
ment of bee and fleas. It is not true, however,’* adds 
the Bishop, that they feed these pensioners on the 
flesh of beggars hired for the purpose. The Brahmins 
say, that insects, as well as the other inmates of their 
infirmary, are fed with v^etables only, such as rice, 
&c. How the insects thrive, I did not hear $ but the 
old horses and dogs, nay, the peacocks and apes are 
allowed to starve; and the only cieatiires in any 
tolerable plight aie some milcli cxiws, which may be 
kept from other motives than charity.” 

About twelve miles from this city, on an island of 
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the Nejbuddali, and completely covering it, is ilie 
famous Kuveer Bur^ gieut bur or bjiiiaii-trce, which 
has been lenowued ever since the first coming of 
tlie Portuguese to India, and is celebrated by our 
early voyageis.* Bishop Heber was compelled to 
deny himself the gratification of visiting it. Although 
a cmisideiable prirt has been recently washed away 
with the soil by the freshes of the river, enoi^ii re- 
mains to make it one of the noblest groves in the 
world.” 

The crossing of the Neibuddah was a task of diffi- 
culty, and occupied gicat pail of the next d.iy. The 
Bishop slept at Oklaseei,*]- about loin miles and a 
hall fiom the southern hank. Thence he rode sixteen 
miles thiough a wild and jungly countiy, to Kim- 
cliowkee (Kimcatodr.di), a large serai or choultry on 
the banks of the Kim. On the third day, a stage of 
foui teen miles brought him to thcTaptce, and lour 
miles moie, through gardens and a deep sandy lane, 
to “ the laige and ugly uty” of SoonU (bi'auty), by 
the natives pronounced 


SUllAT. 

Nauhow, w'iiiding streets, and high houses of timber 
frames filled up with bucks, the ujjpei stories project- 
ing over each other, desciihe this famous mait and 
emporium. A wall w'lth seini-ciriular b.istions sur- 
rounds It, which is still in good lepair, although its 
destruction has been more than once talked of. The 
visits of ’no Sevajuo aie now to he feared; but the 

• Ses p. .*58 of our first volume. I’hc natives say, that the tree 
aprang frotu the toothpick of a famous saint named Ku\ eer. The 
iaet IS, Kuveer is the Arabic great. 

t The Uislu)]> calls it *' a biiiall village." Oklasecr contained, In 
Idkl# nearly inliabitantb. 
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facilities which a wall affioids for the maintenance of 
a good police and the collettioii of the town duties, 
have heen the iridua>ments for preserving it. “ The 
'lircnit of the city,’* says Bishop Ilchei, is about six 
miles, m a semicircle of which the iiver Taptee or 
Tapee forms the chord. Near the centre of this chord, 
and washed by the river, stands a small castle, with, 
round oastions, glacis, and covered way, in which a 
few Sejioys and Euiopean ais|illerymen are stationed; 
it IS distinguished by the singularity ol two flag- 
staves, on one of which is displayed a uiiioii'iack, 
on the other a pl.iiii red flag, the ancient ensign of tlie 
empeiors of Delhi. This aiTangemcnt was ado])ted, 
I believe, in courtesy, at the time when the East India 
Company conqueied the fort from the Nawab of Snrat, 
and has never since been discontinued, though the 
Nawab, like the Emperor himself, is now only a pen- 
sioner on the bounty or justice of the Government. 
In the iieighbouihood of this fort are most of the 
English houses, of a good size, and suriounded with 
extensive compounds, hut not well contrived to lesist 
4ieat, and arranged with a strange neglect both of 
ttittieS||||pd punkahs. Without the walls are, a French 
lactory, containing some handsome and convenient 
buildings, but now quite deserted by their proper 
owners, and occupied by different English ofliccis, ivho 
pay a rent to some country-born people, who protend 
to have an interest in them ; and a Dutch factory, also 
empty, the chief of which is only waiting the ordei’S 
of his Government to surrender this, like the other 
Dutch settlements, to the Eiighsh. The French fac- 
toiy had been restored to that nation at the peace, and 
a governor and several officers came to take possession. 
The diseases of the climate, however, attacked them 
with unusual seventy. The governor died, and his 
K d 
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suite was so thinned, that the few survivoni returned 
to the Isle of Bourbon, whence nobody has been sent 
to siij^ply their place. 

“ The trade of Surat, indeed, is now of very trifling 
consequence, consisting of little but raw cotton, which 
is shipped in boats for Bombay. All the manufac- 
tured goods of the country are undersold by the Eng- 
lish, except kincob and shawls, for which theic is very 
little demand. A dismaMecay has consequently taken 
place in the circumstances of the native merchants ; 
and an instance fell under my knowledge, in which an 
ancient Mussulman family, fonneily of great wealth 
and magniflcence, were attempting to dispose of their 
library, a very valuable one, for subsistence. There 
is a small congregation of Armenians in a state of 
decay and general poverty. But the most thriving 
people are the Boras (who drive a trade all through 
this part of India as buiiyans and money-lenders) and 
the Parsees These last are proprietors of half the 
houses in Surat, and seem to thrive ivliere nobody 
else but the Boras can glean even a scanty mainte- 
nance. The boats which lie in Surat river, are ol 
thirty or forty tons, half-decked, with two m||ts and 
two very laige lateen sails. Vessels of greater draught 
must lie about fifteen miles off, below the bar at the 
mouth of tlie Taptce ; but, except the ketches in the 
Company’s service, few larger vessels ever come here. 
The English society is unusually numerous aud agree- 
able, as this city is the station not only of a consider- 
able military force, hut of a Collector, a Boaid of 
Custom, a Circuit Court, and the Sudder Adawlut for 
the whole Presidency of Bombay, which, for the 
greater convenieiicy of the people, and on account of 
^ central situation, Mr. Elphinstone lias wisely re- 
^Mboved hither. There is a very neat aud convenient 
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churcli, which I consecrated on Sunday, April 17th, 
as well as an extensive and picturesque burial-pfround, 
full of large but ruinous tombs of the former servants 
^of the Company. Most of these are from 120 to 180 
years old, and in the Mussulman style of architecture, 
with large apartments surmounted by vaults, and con« 
taining within, two or three tombs, exactly like those 
of the Mohammedans, except that the bodies lie east 
and wes^-^stead of north and south. The largest of 
these buildings is that in memory of Sir George Oxen- 
den, one of the earliest governors of British India, at 
the time when British India comprised little more 
than the factory at this place, and the then almost 
desolate island of Bombay. He could hardly at that 
time have even dreamed how great a territory his 
countrymen would possess in India ; yet I must say, 
that the size and solidity ol his sepulchre are not iin« 
worthy that of one of the first founders of an empire. 

“ 1 neither saw nor could hear of any distinguished 
Mussulman or Hindoo hiiilding in Surat. The Nawab’s 
residence is modern, but not particularly handsome : 
. he has no territory, hut a pension of a lac and a half 
per annum. He sent me some civil messages, but did 
not call. He is said to be a young man much addicted 
to low company, and who shuts himself up even from 
the most respectable families of his own sect. I re- 
ceived civil messages and offers of visits from the* 
Bora Moullah, the Mogul Cazi, and* other learned 
Mussulmans, but excused myself, being in fact fully 
occupied, and a good deal oppiessed by the heat, whidi 
almost equalled that in Kaiiah, and exceeded any 
thing which I had felt in other parts of the country. 
On the whole, Surat, except in its society, which is 
no where excelled in British India, appears to me an 
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uninteresting and unpleasant city, and, in beauty of 
situation, inferior even to Broach/** 

Surat stands in kt 21® 11' N , long. 73” 7' K. It is 
considei'ed as one of the most ancient cities in Hin- 
dostdn, being mentioned in the Ramayiina; but ic 
contains no Hindoo edifice of any consequciK^. The 
most lemarkable is a Banian hospital snniLir to the 
one at Broach, whlcli, at the time of Mr. Forbes’s vi»it 
(1773)? contained “ horacs, mules, oxen, sh^qr, goats, 
monkeys, poultry, pigeons, and a variety of biids, 
with an aged tortoise who w*is known to ha\ e been 
there for seventy-five years, together vitli a ward 
appropriated to rats, mice, hugs, and other noxious 
veimm ” -|* The English factory at Surat, founded 
in 1615, was the first mercantile establishment of the 
Company within the Mogul dominions ; and it conti- 
nued to he the chief station till, in 1637? Bombay was 
made the seat of a regency with supreme authority 
over the rest of the Company’s settlements. J 

Not fai from buiat, pleasantly situated on the banks 
of the Taptee, there is a sacred village called Puljiarra, 
famous for its seminaries of Brahmins and its banian 
groves, which are the resort of yogies, sunyassees, and 
pilgrims from the most remote regions of Hindostan. 
The whole district, Mr. Forbes says, is esteemed holy, 
and the waters of the Taptee are deemed to have an 
expiatory viitue. The cottages and arbours of the 
gymnosophists'weie ivoiit to he crowded with visiters 
who came to witness the austerities of these miserable 
fanatics. 

• llebcr, vol. iu. pp 72-5. 

t Forbes, vol. i p. 250, It is in this Writer’s account of the 
.Surat hospital, that the assertion occurs, tliat Uic o\erbeers hire 
beggars for the vcnnin to feed ou. 

^ See vol. ii. pp. 12, 17. 
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The Surat district is mentioned by Abulfazel as the 
chief settlement of the expatiiuted lollowei’s of Zer- 
diisht, when tliey fled from Persia ; and the Parsees 
Aill form a considerable portion of the population* 
Tn 1807i the city contained 1200 of th^ MoHd or 
sacerdotal class, and about 12,000 of the laity or 
lichdceti Parsees. The total population does not 
appear to have been accurately ascertained ; but it is 
suppKe(l"lh exceed 600,000 persons ; if so, it is still, 
next to Calcutta, the most populous city in India.* 
The travelling distance fiom Bombay is 177 miles ; 
from Pooiiah, 2411 ; from Oojein, 300 ; from Delhi, 
766 ; and from Clalcutta, by Nagpoor, 1230. 

At Surat, Bishop Heber embarked in a lateen-sailed 
boat for the mouth of the Taptee, where a vessel 
waited to trunspoit him to Bombay. Here, for the 
present, we must take leave of him, while we gather 
up from '^tther sources, further infoimation respecting 
the piovinccs of Eastern and Central India. 

CAMBAY. 

We aie indebted to the Oriental Memoirs of Mr, 
Foi bes for the most full and particular description of 
various parts of the Gujerat province. In 1776, he 
attended the detachment of the Bombay forces sent to 
snpjiort tlie pietensions of Ragobd,+ which landed ^ 
lu'.ir Cambay. Of this celebrated port^ we have the 
lollov iiig account. 

Cambay or Cambaut ” (Cambayet), once 

• IIamilton> ^ol. i pp. 715, 7-12. Ayeen Akbery, vol. ii. p. 72. 

** Through the negligence ot the soubahiUrs and their ofiicen/* 
sa\b the minister of AUbar, **se\eral parts of this drear are in 
tlie possession of the Europeans (Portuguest*) : among the number 
are Damniin, Surjaun, Tarapour, Mahaun, and Dajscln, which are 
cities and emporiums ” 
t bee iiage 125 of our second volume. 
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famous in oriental history, is noi7 entirely changed, 
and its grandeur mingled with poverty and desolation. 
Uninhabited streets, falling mosques, and mouldering 
palaces indicate its ancient magnificence and the in^/ 
stability of human structures. Formerly, cvei y street 
was fortified and defended by gates : a few in the 
principal streets remain, but the greater part have 
shared the common fate of the city. The durhar^ or 
nabob’s palace, is almost the only large edifice iifg-ood 
repair. Its exterior appearance is far from elegant : 
within, it abounds with small rooms and porticoes, 
surrounding open squares embellished with gardens 
and fountains in the Mogul taste. Adjoining the 
dwthar is a handsome mosque called the Jumma 
Mesjed: it was anciently a Hindoo pagoda, converted 
into a mosque when the Moguls conquered (hijerat. 
The idols which then adorned it, are buried beneath 
the pavement. It forms a square of 210 feet : a suc- 
cession of domes of different dimensions, supported by 
pillars, c^impose a grand colonnade round the interior 
area. This temple was once paved witli white marble ; 
the greater part is now removed and replaced with 
atone. Over the south entrance was a handsome 
minaret. Its companion, having been destroyed by 
lightning, was never replaced. 

Cambay is also celebrated for a curious Hindoo 
temple, winch,! frequently visited. I was first con- 
ducted into an open court, its walls adorned with a 
variety of small sculpture and images iu separate 
niches. On the east side is an inner temple, the 
whole length of the outer square, but only six feet 
wide, ill which are placed a number of statues, nearly 
of the human size ; many of white marble, some of 
black basalt, and a few of yellow antique: inferior 
cast iu silver, brass, and other metals, were 
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ranfjfed helow them. After a present to the Brahmins, 
we candles, and descended thirty feet into a 

lar^e subteri’diiean temple, cohered with a dome, and 
^ Entirely dark. On three sides oi this temple are a 
pumber of empty niches a little above the floor ; and 
^n the east is an opening into another narrow temple, 
the length of the large one, which contains five imt^^ea 
of white marble, sitting in the eastern manner, two 
oiixdui Vhlc oi a throne placed under a magnificent 
canopy in the centre, which contains the celebrated 
statue of Parisnaut.* I cannot praise the artist’s 
skill : although supeiior to most I hH\e seen in India, 
the countcnaiues express no character; the limbs 
have neither strength nor elegance, and are destitute 
of the gi aces which characterise the sculpture of an- 
cient Greece. 

In tlie suburbs of Cambay arc some large mauso- 
leums ai v1 Mohammedan tombs In the form of octagoA 
and circular templets, many in a beautiful style of 
architecture, and the sculpture of some is exqui- 
sitely fine i* From the quantity of wrought stones 
and bcatteied relics of marble at Cambay, we may 
judge of its former wealth and magnificence...... 

Cambay was formerly celebrated for manufactures 
of chintz, bilk, and gold stuffs ; the weavers are now 
few and poor, nor is there a merchant of eminence 
to be met with, except the brokers under English pro- 
tection. The population and opulence of this city 
must have been considerable, when the duties on 
tamarinds alone amounted annually to 20,000 rupees. 

* The Author was not aware that he was describing a Jain temple^ 
See p 2j{{ ol our third volume. 

t The grandest of them is said to have been erected to the me- 
muryotaii **cmuieiit Mogul,” who, during a grievous famine, 
wliii h ahtiosl depopulated the provint c, oifered in vain a measure 
of jicarlb for an equal quantity of groin, and perished of hunger. 
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Two principal causes for its decline are, llie oj>)>ressive 
government of the Nabob, and the retreat ol the sea, 
which once washed the city avails, but now flows no 
nearer than a mile and a half fiom the south gate.* 
In this city and its suiroundiug domain, are 50,000 
w'ells and some very fine tanks ; but the Naho’ to 
pre^/ent the Mahratta arini(*s fiom encamping iieai 
his capital, drained most ol the Kikes and cut olT 
their i esources. “ 

“ Indigo was alway«i a staple eommrdity at Caml .ly, 
Avhere a large quantity is still manuiactiireil . C’ar- 
nelioiis, agates, and the beautiliilly vaiicd stones mi- 

* Tavenner assigns the rebnii'; til the sea as one of theilMcl 
reasons why t’aniliay had, in hi> time, lost the greater i»art ol its 
trade. Fonneriv, he say'll, little te!».selscdSiIy.uKhore(l by t.butthen 
they could not iide within five or i,i\ leagues of the tirv J’leflt'ii- 
thalcr saj s . “ Slijps coulil formerly apimiai h the walls of t' tj ; 
but the port js now removed half a mile ((icnnan) distant, '.inn* 
the waves which beat .igainst it have diminished in \olumc. II 
would be worth while to asiettnin why tlic tide tmiies in now wit It 
less force than lonncrly It is iioioiious that, only scmu years 
ago, the Hood rushed up the gull with so inurh violence and ra- 
pidity, that a horbcman riding at ft J1 b]>ecd could st ircely escape 
from the waves. Hut at present (that is to say, in 17'»0, when 1 
visited the port), the waves approach with so slow and gentle a 
flow, that the vessels at anchor receiv c no additional shock , and 
they can reach the walls of tlie city only in the very strong tides, or 
perhaps in the rainy season The cause .of this singular tide may 
he referred to the acannulaUon of sand which the Hood has gra- 
dually cast upon this shore Vormcriy, when the sand wa<i heaped 
at the entrance of the gulf, and the shore ol Cambay was much 
lower, the waves tending from s. to N., having at length opened 
a iiassage, broke with united force upon the shore as iii a ditch : 
but, in iirocess of time, the waves brought sand with them, and 
the gulf bc'gan to become level and to fill. Thin is why llio lido 
now comes in more gently, although it strikes with greater ra- 
pidity against the western shore of the gulf ” — Benioulli, tinn. i, 
p. 3ttJ. Hamilton states, we know not on what authority , that the 
tides of the gulf near Cambay, rise and fall forty feet (vol. i, 
p. filKi). The Hood-tide rushes in bkc the bore at Calcutta ; but 
we suspect that the phenomena vary greatly at diflercut seasons, 
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properly culled modia-stoiies, form a valuable part of 
the trade. The best agates and carnelions are found 
ill peculiar stiata thirty feet under the surface of the 
Ccf lIj, in a small tract among the Rajepiplee hills on 
tjie banks of the Nerbudda : they are not to be met 
Avj^th in any other pait of Gujeiat, and are generally 
(*i* and polished at Cambay. On being taken from 
iniw native bed, they aie exjio&cd to the heat of the 
sun ' . tu'oycuis: the longer they remain in that 
situation, ^he biightei and deeper will be the colour of 
Mie st.-’ic. File is sometimes sulistituted for the solar 
i^iy, but uitli less elFcct, as the stones lieiiuently crack, 
and sebbiin actpiire a biilhaiit lustre. Alter having 
undergone this piocess, they aie boiled lor two days, 
Old si'uit to Ihe munuiactureis at Cambay. The agates 
•ue < ' tliffercrit hues: those generally called carne- 
’M,iis, .uc 1 dark, will to, and led, in shades fiom the 
piiU'si wliow to the deciiest scailet * The vui legated 
stones u ith landscapes, trees, and water beautifully de- 
lineated, aie found at Copi>ei-wange (Cubbeer-punje), 
ibe five tombs, a pbice sixty miles distant, -j- 

AVbeii the English troops landed at Cambay, 
although fallen liom its ancient importance, it was 
the 1 esidence of many itlmh-zadcui^ descendants of the 
I'eisian kings and nobles who left that unfortunate 
countiy ibe bcgiiming of the eighteenth ceutuiy, 

* The caniLliun-niiiieb arc situated near the ^ illapc of Neenioodra> 
in a very % ild juiif^le, and consist of uuiueroub shafts worked down 
IH ri>( ndicuLirly, abnut four feet wide , the deejiest about fifty feet. 
The soil is giavelly, chiefly of quarU reddened with iron and a 
little i lav < )n the sp(#t, the carnelions are mostly of a blackish olive 
(oloiir, like common dark flints, others somewhat lighter, and 
some hghlei -still, with a slight milky tinge ; but it ib quite uncer- 
tam what appeal anre they will assume after they have undergone 
the prou'ss of buTiiing —Hamilton, vol i. p 70 a, 

t I'hi Kiippiir-]ninje hills arc supposed to be the Sardonyx 
nioutiUms of rtoleiny. 



ivhen SbaJi Ilusnein was murdered, and the AiTghans 
usurped tlie soverei^ authority : tliese were followed 
by many more, who abandoned Persia when Nadir 
Shah seized the throne, and destroyed the royal hue 
of Suffees. Ahmedabad, then under the Mogul go- 
vernment, and (lambay, were the fiivourite asylum of 
these unfortunate emigrants, and of many Pci si ms 
who accompanied Nadir Shah in his memorable eTpe* 
dition to India, and remained theri** with* tiieir 
plunder. Cambay lias also been the retreat of others 
who have quitted Persia during subsequent distractions. 
The Persian language was spoken in great ]mrity 
there, and there was as much etiquette at the durbar^ 
as in the most refined eourts of Europe ’* • 

The trees whicli shade the houses of Cambay, are 
filled with monkeys, squirrels, doves, and parrots. 
The royal tiger and the leopard are numerous in tbt‘ 
adjacent pergnnnas^ and Mr. Forbes was shewn the 
skin of a lioness which had been recently found with 
her whelps in a forest near the river Sabermatly, not 
many miles from C^amhav.f Hyenas, wolv^es, and 
wild hogs, and a variety of deer, elks, and antelopes, 
abound in the iiniailtivated tracts of Gujerat. The 
oxen are esteemed the finest in India : they arc per- 
fectly wliite, with black horns, a skin delicately soft, 
and eyes rivalling those of the antelope in brilliant 
lustre.” Some of those reared in the nortliern part of 

• Forbes, voL il. pp. 1G—^2G. 

t An interesting account of a lion-hunt, by Sir Charles M.i1ot, is 
given in the Oriental Memoirs. The beast that was killed, ** was 
railed by tlie natives oontia-hautc, or camel-tiger, and is esteemed 
the fiorKKit and most powerful of that race. Its colour was that of a 
camel, WCHMng to yellow, but without spots or stripes , not high 
in statsllamit powerfully massive, with a head and foreparts of 
adminrilDe lizc and strength.”— Forbes, vol. iii. p. !M. &ce page 611 
of volume. 
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tlie province are noble animals, and will travel, yoked 
to a hackery, from thirty to forty miles a day. * 
There are two loads from Cambay to Ahroedabad, 
of which it was the port ; the upper road, by Kairah, 
and tlie lower, which is somewhat shorter, by Dolka. 
The distance is between forty-hve and fifty miles. Its 
. UT)|[>earance in 1700, is thus described. 


aiim:edaBx\d. 

The imperial city of Ahmedabad*' (situated in lat. 
23° r N., loop. 72® 42' E.) “ is built on the banks of 
the Sabennatty, svhich 'washes its western walls. 
From being formerly one of the largest capitals in the 
cast, It is now only five miles and three quarters in 
circumierence, surioundcd by a high wall with ir- 
regular towers every fifty yards ; there are twelve 
principal gates and seveial smaller sally-ports. Ahmed- 
abad was built in the year ^420, by Sultan Ahmed 
Shah, on the site of a more ancient town.*f* In its 
greatest splendour, it ^extended, with the suburbs, 
twenty-seven miles in circumference. Thevenot, uho 
visited it in the seventeenth century, says, it was then 
seven leagues ; and the Ayeen Akbery thus describes 
it : — “ There are two forts, on the outside of which 
is the town : it formerly consisted of 360 pooras or 

• Forbes, vol. iii. p flO. 

I *( The Sultan, being on a hunting party at a great distance 
from Gulburga, Ins usual place of residence, was so delighted with 
tins spot, that he resolved to build a magnificent city, and call it 
after his own name ” Tleflcuthaler says, it was tounded on the 
site of the town of Assaul Ihe little rncr Sabarmoti, he says, 
** issues from the great lake Rai-Sagar in Oodipoor, and, running 
under ground like Arethusa, is said to lose its waters.”— Bernoulli, 
tm, X. pp. 3/4, G. 
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quarters ; but ouly eighty-four are now in a flouriHh- 
iug condition. In tbehe are a tliousand mosques, eadi 
having two large minarets, and many wonderful in- 
scriptions.” On every side, nodding minarets, decay- 
ing palaces, and mouldering aqueducts, indicate the 
former magnificence of the city Much of the space 
even within the walls, is now covered with ruins./ or 
appropriated to coin-fields and fi nit-gardens £^me 
of the streets are broad, hut not planted with rows of 
tiees, as mentioned by Mandesloe and other travellers, 
neither are they paved. The tiiuinphal arches, or 
thiee united gates, in the three principal stieets, with 
the gland entrance to the dm bar ^ still leinaiii. The 
mosques and palaces of the Patans stdl gn e evidence 
of their oijginal md^^iificence. The stieets were 
spacious and regulai ; the temples, aqueducts, foun- 
tains, (uravaiiseriiis, and courts ol justice, well auaiiged. 
You (now) behold the most heterogeneous mixture of 
Mogul 8])lendour and Mahratta harhaiism ; a noble 
cupola, overshadowing hovels of mud ; small windows, 
ill-fashioiied doors, and du-ty cells, iiitioduc^d under a 
superb poitico; a marble coriidor, filled up with 
choolas or eookiiig-places, composed of mud, cow-dung, 
and iiiiburued bricks. 

“ Sultan Ahmed eniichcd tlie city with a variety of 
public stiuctuies, especially a magnificcut Jumma 
Mei,je(L It stands in the c.enire of the lity, adorned 
with two lorty minarets, tdegantly propoi tioiied and 
richly decorated.* Prora the summit, you command an 

• The most remarivable tirruinstance attaching to this mosque, 
IS the vibration produced in the roiiiaret& rising from the centre of 
the biiiidnig, by a slight exertion ot torce at the arch of the uiqicr 
gallery •* Maiiy theories liave been suggested to account for this, 
but they all fail of affording a satisfactory explanation of this 
architectural phenomenon ; winch is still furtlicr involved m 
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extonsive view of Alimedabad and the Sabermatty, 
winding through a wide chamjiaign. The domes are 
supported by lofty columns, regiihiily disposed, but too 
much crowded : the concave of these cupolas is richly 
ornamented witli mosaic and fretwork. The portal 
corresponds to tlio rest of this stupendous fabric, and 
the pavement is of the finest marble. This mosque 
.occupies the western side of a large scpiare, in the 
cei.*tre of which is a maihlc basin and fountain; the 
other sides are suriounded with a conidor of elegant 
columns, fonning a cloister, the interior walls and 
cornices of which are ornainenti‘d with sentences from 
the Koran, cm blazon cd in a beautiful manner. An 
uncommon degree of* solemnity charaiterises this 
jumma mesjed Grandeur and simidicity unite, and 
fill the mind with reverential awe. Near it is a 
grand mausoleum in memory of Sultan Ahmed and 
two of his sons. Beyond it is the cemetery of the 
snltanas, princesses, and favourite ofheers of the haram. 
No domes or temples covei tlieii mai !)](» tombs ; they 
are shaded by cypresses and poraegianates, suriounded 
with floweiing sliiubs. 

The mosque built by Supiat Khan, though le^'S 
magnificent, is moie elegant than Sultan Alimed’s ; 
the eoliimns and aiclies .iic finely ])iopoi tinned, and 
the wdiole structure, of the purest w'hite marble, sur- 
rounded with the daik foliage and glowing scailet 
blossoms of the ))omegranate, had an iingoinmon efiect. 
The piccincls eontaia a handsome mausoleum in mc- 

dnubt by the tircumstanco of one minaret partakiiiR of the motion 
of tlie other, there is no perceptible .i<ritatiun of the part 

coiinoiting the two on the rool of the biuldm,;” See Captain 
Grincilay’s Indirn Sicno’Y, Part I. Mr l-orbes makes no mention 
of the phenomenon Tluh bcMiitiiul building liju» been mueh in- 
jured by a recent cartlujuakc. 
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mory of the founder, and a fountain of excellent water f 
near this is the falling palace of this benevolent noble- 
man, once a sumptuous edifice, now an extensive 
ruin.,. The Ivory Mosque, although built of white 
marble, has obtained that distinction from being cu- 
riously lined with ivory and inlaid with a profusion 
of gems, to imitate natural flowers, bordered by a 
silver foliage on motlier-of-pearl. One of the priu^u- 
pal mosques was formerly a Hindoo temple. . . The 
zealous Aurungzebe converted it into a mvsjcd, and 
ordered a cow to be killed there, in order to prevent 
the Hindoos from ever entering it. Tbevenot men- 
tions the mausoleum of a co^v that was buried at 
Ahmedabad, covered with a dome supported by six pil- 
lars, which 1 could not find out. Ho also describes a 
banian hospital, similar to that at Surat. 

“ The former consequence of Ahmedabad may be 
ascertained from its being one of the four cities where 
the Empercar Akbar permitted gold to lie coined ; the 
other three allowed that distinguished jirivilege, wei e 
Agra, Cauhul, and the capital of Hengal. Ten cities 
were indulged with a royal mint for silver ; and in 
twenty-eight, they coined a copper currency. . . . 

“ Not far from the city wall is a beautiful lake, 
called Kokarea, about a mile in circumference, lined 
with hewn stone and a flight of steps all round. The 
four entrances, which were, probably, formerly ap- 
proached through avenues of the red tamarjiid-trce, 
are adorned with cupolas supported by pillars. In 
the centre is an island with a summer palace and 
gardens, shaded by the red tamarind ; a rare tree, 
equal in size and beauty to the common tamarind, 
with a fruit far more delicious, and sent as a confec- 
tion to distant parts of India. The palace was in 
ruins, and the gardens neglected. Among a vai'iety 
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of trees still standing was a very uncommon species 
of the palmyra : after growing up in a straight stem 
to a considerable height^ like others of that genus, it 
shot forth upwards of forty branches, with a tuft of 
spieading leaves at the extremity of each branch, like 
the common bormmt Jiabelhformis, A bridge of foity- 
eight arches formed a communication with the island, 
which, like all the surrounding ornaments, is in a 
state of dilapidation. 

At a short distance from Kokarea is the Dutch 
burying-ground, containing several handsome tombs in 
the style of the Mogul mausoleums, a dome supported 
by pillars. Some ot the inscriptions are dated at the 
commencement of the seventeenth century, when the 
Dutch had a factory here- We were shewn the spot 
where the English Company’s factory stood in 1614.... 
Few traces of its (former) aimmerce remain, except 
some small manufactures of chintz and kincobs, and 
some of lackered work, ornamented with gold and silver, 
for escritoirs, boxes, and palanquins, made only when 
previously bespoken. They began and finished for me 
an elegant sandal-wood escritoir, lackered with black 
and gold, in ten days. 

At Sercaze, a sacred place five miles from Ahmed- 
abad, is a very grand mus^ed^ said to be an exact 
imitation of the temple at Mecca: it also contains a 
complete model of the Kaaha.*.. Among other excur. 
sioiis, we spent a delightful day at Shah Bavg^ the 
royal garden, a summer palace two miles from the 
city, pleasantly situated on the banks of the Saher- 
matty. Although built nearly two hundred years 
beioie, by the Emperor Shahjehan when viceroy of 

• Tleflcnthaler mentions it as a magnificent mausoleumi erected 
by Gans Ahmed/ King of GujeraU 
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Gujerat, it was still in excellent repair. The s:J(M)n 
was a hue room, the wall covered with shell chunam^ 
a white stucco polished like the finest alabaster, and 
the cieliiig painted in small compartments with much 
taste. The angular recessi's lead to eight small octagon 
rooms, four below, and as many above, with separate 
stairs to each ; they are finished in the same style as the 
saloon, the walls like alabaster, and the cu'ling neatly 
embossed. The flat roof commands an extensive pros- 
pect ; the substructions form a cool retieat undci the 
saloon and a surrounding platform, ornamented with 
small canals and fountains ; they are on a level with 
the flower-garden, which reached to the river, 'i’he 
park and pleasure-giounds extended from the ^lalare to 
the city gates : they were enclosed by a high wall, 
now in ruiiis< Little of the gardens remains, except 
broken fountains, aqueducts, and a few tiees ; some 
of foreign appearance. The zenana, or Sultana’s pa- 
lace, was situated at a little distance from the royal 
mansion, on the bank of the Sabermatty, with sepaiale 
gardens, baths, and fountains. The apartments for 
the officers and attendants of the court were* still fur- 
ther detached. It now exhibits a scene of solitude and 
min, except the palace itself. The princely gardens 
still boast of some noble cypresses, cedars, ])almetos, 
sandal, and cassia-trecs, with mango, tamarind, an.l 
spreading fmit-trees .About a mile from Shah Bang 
is a large reservoir constructed by a nurse to one ol 
the kings of Gujerat, and still called the Nurse’s 
It is all of he^vn stone, surrounded 'with galleries 
ascended by circular steps, and a dome supported by 

^ • Some account*;* we are told, attribute tbe erccthin to a rich 
dancing-girl, who erected it witli the produce ot one of her antle- 
jewcU : the other, she w rciiortcd to have thrown into the water 
to^reward the search of the diver, but it has never been recovered. 
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light columns over cadi : those galleries communicate 
with the principal stairs, — leading down to the water 
through double rows of pillars and pilasters. There ij» 
a handsome mosque near it, where the body of the 
foundress is deposited in a costly tomb. 

“ Notwithstanding all its splendour, Ahmed.ibad 
was called by Shahjehan, who was long resident there, 
Gruei dabad, or the city of dust, from the abundance of 
dust in the dry season. After the prevalence of the 
hot winds, before tlie setting in of the rainy season, it 
is still one of the w'armest and most dusty places 1 ever 
visited... The external atmosphere, for many hours in 
the day, (during the hot winds,) was insupportable s 
the heavens were as brass, and the earth like heated 
iron ; and we were obliged to confine ourselves in dark 
rooms, cooled by tatties or screens of matted grass, kept 
conti niially watered.”* 

Ahmedabad continued to be the residence of the 
Mogul governors till about the year 17<‘12, w^hen the 
province was conquered by the Mahrattas. The nabob 
fled to Cambay, and was permitted to retain a small 
territory on pa 3 'ment of the ch(mt or tribute. Ahmed- 
abad remained in possession of the Mahrattas till 177l>9 
when it was taken by storm by the British forceiinder 
General Goddard. At the peace of 1783, it was, how- 
ever, restored to the Peishwa with the reservation of 

• Forbes, vol, lu. pp. 117 — 147- Seven miles from Ahmedabad, 
on tlic road to Dolcah, there is a ** sacred spot*' called Pcerana, 
where axe some costly mosques and mausoleums of white marble, 
gaudily ornamented, erected to the memory of certain Mohamme- 
dan saints. ** The tracery of the windows is extremely neat, and 
iilled with stained glass from Europe lb. p. lOl. At Betwah 
(or Puttowah), a suburb now five miles S of the city, there arc also 
some magnificent mausoleums of the Patan princes. Ib. 101. Near 
Mahmoodabad, ten m lies fioin Ahmedabad, is> the Rosa, or tomb 
of the vi7ir oi Sultan Mahmoud a very benutilul specimen of 
sepulchral architecture, pu turesiiucly situated in a grove of mango* 
trees. See Cjrindlay’(> Views, Tart 4. 

FART Vlll. It 
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the Oiiikvrar’s prixMleges ; an an antjoineTit proilnrtivo 
of ail endless series oi disputes and disorders, ^vliuJi 
terminated only with the destruction of the Peishwa’s 
power. In 1812, Ahmedabad was visited by a pesti- 
lence, whicli completed its misforturj(*s by carrying off 
nearly half^the population, estimated by the llaroda 
resident at 200,000 persons. Its distance from Bombay 
is (by the d.ik road) 821 miles ; Irom Poona, 880 ; 
fiom Delhi, 610 fiom Calcutta by Oojein, 1281. 

DHUBOY. 

Mu. FoiiJirs, to whom we aie indebted for tlie pie 
ceding description of the JMohamuu^d.m capital, was 
appointed eollectur of tlu* peigunnali ol Dhuf)oy, dining 
the shoit lime that it was in jais'^ession of the Dnghsh, 
piior to Its cession to Sindia, in 1788. ^The town of 
that name is situated 38 miles N. E. of Broach, in 
lot. 22“ 1/, long. 78® 28'. Although in a state ot rapid 
decay, it was still supposed, in 1780, to contain 40,000 
iiihahitants, among wdiom v eie only 300 Alohammedan 
families, and no Pai sees. The remains of foi tilicatioiis, 
gates, and temples, indicated its h»nnei nnigiiiticence. 
The city is rather more than two miles ,uid a ipiaiter 
in extent, the foitifications fonxnng neaily an exact 
squai'C. In the rainy season, it is completely in^uhitcd 
by large lakes, so that the cattle swim in and out oi 
the gates every morning and evening “ The profusion 
of hewn stone and lemainsof sculpture scatteied about 
Dhuhoy,” Mr. Forbes says, “ is astonishing. The 
walls and towers weie built entirely of Jaige square 
stones. The west front, the only part remaining m any 
degree of perfection, piesents a griind view of the an- 
cieiit fortifications : the terrc-jdcin.^ several feethioad, 
is supported by a colonnade of piilurh, wliicli form a cast- 
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mate or covered piazza, the whole lencfth of ihc wall, 
which, when in repaii, must have afforded excellent 
accommodation for an Indian jrarrison. This colon- 
nade, hah a mile in length, resembles tlie porticoes in 
fiont of the bai racks at Pompeia .Tlie city gates 
are all strong and beautiful : there is a double gate in 
the centre of each face, with a siiacioiis area between, 
suiiounded with a corridoi and rooms for the guards. 
Ihit the eastei n poital, called, by way of eminence, 
the Gate of Diamonds, and the temple connected with 
it, present the most complete and elegant specimen of 
Hindoo ta'te I ever saw. Tn pioportioii ot archi- 
tecture and elegance ot sculp tuie, it far exceeds any 
ot their ancient or modern structures I have met with ; 
and the sciilptuie is superior to the figures at Salsotte 
and tlie Dlephanta This heautiful ])ile extends 320 
feet hi Icngtlu Rows of elephants richly capaiisoned 
suppoit the massive fabric. The architraves and 
boi ders i ound the compartments of figures, are very 
elegant; and the groiipes of wairiois on horseback, 
on foot, and on fighting elephants, ai>proach nearer to 
the classical has-i chefs ot Greece, than any per- 
formances in tlic excavations ol the Elejihanta. The 
warlike weapons ol the soldiers, with their armour, 
as also the jewels, cJiains, and ornaments in the capa- 
risoned horses and elephants, arc admirably finished. 
Tiieic is likewise a profusion ol lions, camels, birds, 
and sei jieiits. Tn one compai tment, a man aud woman 
standing under a plantaiii-tiee, with an infant at their 
feet, aie very conspicuous : it fonns a separate groupe, 
resembling the general i*eprcseiitatioii of Adam and 
Eve in paradise. The serpent, however, made no 
part of the sculpture, although a prominent subject in 
oth(»r places. In ^he eastei n jiortal, the cobra di 
capcllo was very ^listinguisUablc... ..The princiiial 
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imapro in the temple is said to have diamond eyes : 
from their magnitude, 1 doubt their reaJity. Whether 
this portal was dignified with the appellation of the 
Gate of Diamonds from those brilliant eyes of the 
deity, or from its costly architecture, I cannot say .. . 
This gate was the general morning rendezvous of the 
Brahmins and principal inhabitants, shady trees pro- 
tecting them from the heat Within the walls is a 

tank lined with hewn stone, having a flight of steps all 
rouud, three quarters of a mile in circumference. 
This magnificent reservoir is supplied not only by the 
periodical rains, but also from receptacles without the 
walls, by means of a stone aqueduct communicdting 
with the tank, which it enters under a small temple 
in the hallowed groves, forming a cascade, with a pic- 
turesque effect.” • 

The opening of this aqueduct at the commencement 
of the rainy season, Mr. Foibes says, is celebrated by 
a festival of several days, and with reioicings similar 
to those which attend the cutting of the bank of the 
Nile at Cairo. Dhuboy is the only fortified town in 
the district, which comprises eighty-four villages; 
some of these had been deserted during the troubles. 
The soil is generally rich and lodmy,-|- producing fine 
crops of hatiy (rice), which is the staple grain, bahjeree 
(holcus sjneatus), juarree or cush-cush {holcm sor- 
ghum), and other species of grain, with a variety of 
leguminous plants ; also, cotton, sesamum, paJma- 
christi, mustard-seed, sugar-cane, hemp, flax, ginger, 
turmeric, and plants for dyeing. J 

« Forbes, vol. li. pp. 204; 327, 0; 330, 1 ; 340, 7- 
t *' It appears from the banks of the Nerbudd.ih, as well as 
from those of the Mhye, that Guzerat, in this part, i-, a black riih 
soil, to the depth of tliirty or forty feet, resting on line liard sand." 
—Fifteen Yews, itc. p 332. ^ 

4 Wc have cudea\oured to give the sul .tanceof the information 
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KATT VVV \U. 

Foil soirie fiirtlior lufoimation witii respect to tlie 
luovjiice of (jiijeiat, more especially the western parts, 
sre ahiill avail oiii selves of the desiiltoiy pages of the 
Author of “ Fifteen Years in India,” who, in 1015, 
accompanied the Hritish force sent to reduce the fort 
of Juiia, on the Gulf of Cutch. On the 11th of June, 
tlie legimcnt stationed at Ilaroda maithed for Katty- 
w.u ; and two maiches bi ought them to the populous 
town of Fctl.ind Two days afterwards, they crossed 
the yabraniutty, just below the junction ol the Men- 
deii and the Seiry, at the village of Pallah'; and 
in another march, reached l)olka, an extensive 
Mooiirth town, exhibiting the luins of former splen- 
doui; Its giaiid mosques and tanks are sinking 
undei the mouldering hand of time, and the town 
does not contain oiie-tliiid ol its foiiiiei inhabitants.*’ 
Aliei jiassing the descit space between the Gulfs of 
Cutch and Canihay, they i cached liiuiree, a largo 
w»illcd town with high towcis ; ceded to the Company, 
bill governed by its own rajah under a scmindaree 
tenure Two maichcs more brouglit the army to 
Kauiipore, situated on the llauliadie liver, which 
lueseiited a melancholy pictuic of ioimer greatness 
now in rums : its old castle is a military post, then 
occupied by a seijeaiit’s party fiom Kairah All the 
towns m this part are walled, and the country presents 
a vciy wailike asjiect Sinco leaving I’owanghur, not 
a hill had been seen; but, two marches north of 
Kaunpore, the lulls of Kattywar began to diversify 
the scene. The country here presented a melancholy 

f 

relative to this pcrf»uniiali, which the Author has Injudiciously 
ditlubcd over Uirec thai Vers, conipiising 140 (juarto pages. 

L 3 
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aspect, all the vlllafjes being nearly in niins ; and fine 
plains, wliich bore traces of former cultivation, being 
reduced to a barren waste. Three days moie brought 
the troops to Wankiiieer; “ a town romantically 
situated on an island, with a chain of hills rising one 
above anothei just belnnd it. The interior has no' 
thing to engage admiration ; the streets are narrow, 
and many parts of it, particulaily the mosques, are 
in ruins.” The island is formed by the confluence of 
the nver Muchoo with the Patalia : during the rains, 
the latter stream inundates the streets, but, in the dry 
season, it diminishes to a slender stream in a low 
bed.* Wankaneer is foitified, and may contain 5000 
houses. It stands in lat. 22° 27 ' N , long. 70° 50' E. 

On the 17 th of July, the troops reached the right 
Yiank of the Adji, which was forded with great , diffi- 
culty, owing to the rapidity of the stream and its 
rocky bed. On the following day, they drew near to 
Juria, a place of considerable strength. The walls, of 
soft granite, are about twelve feet high and nine thick, 
suimounted by a parapet six feet high and two thick ; 
and at about thirty pa(M*s’ distance outside, is a ram. 
part of eai'th with a fosse. The streets are narrow, 
and the houses poor. Not a shot was fired, for the 
chief submitted immediately ; and Colonel East moved 
his camp shortly afterwards to the banks of the Ooude, 
a fine dear stream, and thence to Dherole, a populous 
walled town, situated on another fine stream, where 
forage was plentiful. The surrounding country is 
highly cultivated, and the fields are well inclosed with 
hedges of prickly pear, while the landscape is enlivened 

* Hamilton, vol. i. p. fiSO. Owing to this circumstance, it is 
added, the river takes it<i name, in allusioi^ to Patnla, the infernal 
l|||p|is. Dut i/atal nr puttul also signifies A clianncl. Mr. Wallace 
the river on which Wankaneer btand^H the Mutsvec. 
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by plantations of baboul and tamarind-trees. Like 
all the other tox\nis in this part, Lherole had been 
lialf dispeopled by “ the great famine.” Here, in Uie 
beginning of September, the regiment was attacked 
by a fatal epidemic.* On moving to high ground 
near the village of Ballachoova, with the cool ocean 
in fiont, the lever was arrested. 

From this place, lepassing Jiiria, the troops marched 
to Wad wan (or W iidwan), a Uige town, at that time 
belonging to the Peishwa. A considerable pioportion 
of the inhabitants are Jams, who have a temple lieie, 
containing neaily one hundred figures in white 
miuble, of different sizes, but in the same posture. *f- 
The iort, TThiih is modern, was of sufficient strength 
to withstand a siege of two months from the Guikwar 
in 1805. Ghee, hemp, and leather are brought to this 
place from Piittonwara, whence they are carried to 
Bhownagur on the Gulf of Cambay The country 
about Wiidwan seemed to be recovering from the 
dreadful effects of the famine, but every where pre- 
sented the melancholy signs of partial depopulation ; 
the fertile plains being quite a waste, overrun by 
wolves, jackals, wild asses, hogs, and antelopes, with 
wild dueJe, partridge, quail, snipe, and bustard in 
abundance. 

On the 6th of December, the force arrived at the 
ancitiit city of Halwad, now almost a heap of ruins, 

* ** Jn a few daySf 140 men were in hospital, out of 430, the total 
present of the (j'lth regiment. The progrcbs of the fc\er was so ra- 
l>ld, that in thnly-iight hours its victims were lifeless ” 
t ** The (lark recess (in winch they are placed) being profusely 
illuminated, the images, having bright, sparkling eyes, prcnluce 
such an elleci on the observer at the disttance at which he Is kept, 
that really the scene in .iwfully grand.'* 

t. llainiltou. Wudwau u in Ut. 2JP 20', long. 71° W* 
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It stands on a bed of fine gr.inite,* watered by nn- 
meroiis streams as clear as ci 7 stal, winch nourish a 
luxuriant vegetation “ The walls id the town are, 
like Its palaces, mouldering to deciiy Along one lace 
of it, there is a veiT extensive tank, then coveied 
with -weeds, and affoiding a fine retieat lor shoals of 
bald-coots. Along its banks are the tombs of many a 
Moslem wairior. Ihit the palace, the walls of n Inch 
once resounded with the voices of ambitious eourticis, 
is tenantless; and the diirhm\ sujipo’ted hy iiia‘«sy 
jnllars, is an asylum for the onl and the bat. ]\lany 
ol the mausoleums in the cemetery are costly temples, 
composed of hewn stone, with statues ol gods and 
heroes in maible.’* Theie is at llalw'ad, a \ery 
am lent temple dedicated to JMahadeo, ne.ir a fine 
W/rc which foims alnghlypictuiesqueanil interesting 
object t 

Fioin Ilalwad, the icgiment proceeded for Cutch. 
The fust inaich towaids the nvei Pudd.u, w'as to the 
village of ^Vaiitwadder, pleasantly situated on a stieain 
called Bansaiia. The nex^ day, they passed the luins 
of a laigp depopulated village called Cicntilly, and 
encamped neai the Jlun, winch is thus dcsioihed. 

Fiom this place to the toast of Cutch, the dis- 
tance is about ten miles. Duiing the tiioiiaoou, Avhen 
the wind blows violently up the Cult, it piesents a 
body of deep* water ; for the flow of the great tides 
which so much astonished the soldiers of Alcxandei , 
covers the whole ol it, and, together with the deluge 
of waters down the Puddar, the bed of w Inch is near 

* Th!s rock, the Author says, appears more or less on the surface 
throughout Kattywar, " so Uiat its external appearance is not 
unlike that of Ireland in many parts.” * 

. t fciee Captain Grindlay’s Inilxm Scenery, part I. 
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the muhlle, renders it quite imrordable. At present, 
there was not any water on its burface, and it was 
hard and level as a board within our observation. 
Tins sandy bed is almost wholly inci usted with fine 
salt, which, in some places^ is so thick, that it might 
be dug up and carted off. This incnistation produces 
a most luiautiful mirage It appears to the eye like a 
placid lake of great extent, studded with islands ; aud 
the shining suiface gives to every little object of a 
dififerent colour, a seeming magnitude, which the eye 
converts into ten thousand familiar shapes. The 
froops found no difficulty in crossing the Run. In 
some pai ts, however, the guns sank very deiqi in mud 
and quK ksands, wlierefore it became necessary often 
to change the direction, and carefully to examine the 
ground. Great quantities oi dead fishes, quite hard 
and dry, were seen all over it.. . .In the vicinity of 
the Run, the evenings and mornings were remarkably 
mild and pleasant, while at a distanix), both on the 
ap])rouch and the departure, they proved bitterly cold. 
It is proiiable that the heat absorbed by the sandy Run 
during the day, and given out at night, may produce 
this local temperature.” • 


CUTCH, 

Before the force marched into the interior, it was 
deemed necessary to have possession of some place of 

* Fiitccn Years ui India, pp. .349— Hamilton states, that 
the Run nr Erun (/. p . morass), which extends, during the mon- 
soon, from the Gulf of Cutch to that of C'amlMy, ( overs a surface 
of squaie miles. It is in many parts very shallow^, only a fen;, 
inches deep. On the norlli side, the Run was crossed by the em- 
bassy returning trom Sindc in 1809, where its extreme breadth was 
about sixty miles , but many parts at that time exhibited both 
pasturage and scanty cultivation. The wild ass is found on the 
shores of the Run, m henis of sixty or seventy.— Hamilton, vol. )• 
pp. Cutch (properly Cach’ha) signifies a morass. 
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strength near tnc sea; and the fort of Anjar was 
pitched upon. The troops moved in a westerly direc- 
tion, keeping parallel to the Run, through an open 
and pleasing country, but presenting few traces of 
culture and population. Q'he hrst halt was at Kat- 
taria, a ruined town, in Avhich were found ahimt a 
hundred inhabited huts, surrounded with a dry stone 
rampart and parapet with small towers. The ruins 
extend a mile iiom it in all directions. Well-built 
stone houses of three stones were seen roofless and 
deserted ; while, beneath their walls, the irihabit- 
tants were sheltered in little thatched mud hovels. 
This part of Catch had, for a long time, been the 
theatre of contest between tbe Rajahs of Murvee and 
IVIalha and the Row of Bhooj. In common with 
Kattywar, too, it had suffered from the desolating 
effects of famine. The climate, at this season, was 
found agreeable and temperate. The inhabitants are 
robust and healthy, and have a bold, commanding ap- 
])earancc Their women are fine ; even the coniinoii 
ryotees^ or laboureis* wives, are desciibed as plump 
and blooming, with light-brown complexions and an 
intelligent physiognomy; and their childien are very 
pretty. 

The troops encamped, the second day, at a large 
village called Omrall.ih. The next day, they halted 
at Whound, a largo town, fortihed with a mud w'all, 
stone towel s, and dry ditch, situated between two 
ranges of lulls ; the valley was clothed with a line 
crop of beai ded wheat. Passing tlie strong hili-foi t of 
Budzou, and the large village of Sekia, they encamped, 
the third day, near the village of Piinkaseer, — a beau- 
tiful spot, with a wood of baubool* ou one side, and a 

* The glim winch exudes from llub tree, is used as food by ihr 
poor inlmbitaiits of the junglcb. 
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Jfirf'O tank and pretty villaxjc on tlie other, surrounded 
with smiJinfj lields of fine wheat. Near this place 
were seen nuTneroiis sepulcliial stones, on which ate 
rudely sculptured the Jhfjnies of n<iriiois on camels, 
horses, and elejihaiits, in the attitudes of throwing the 
spear and wielding the sword. In idl the cemeteries 
aie found representations of w'otnen pei forming sultee 
with their dead husbands in their aims, and others 
cairyiMg infants lor saciifice. The next encampment 
was near a respectable town called Cheekansir ; and 
on the following day they marched to Anjar 

This town, which is about two miles in circuin- 
feiencc, is ^nnonnded with a wmII about twelve leet 
high, surmounted ivith a parapet of six feet. It was 
at this time 4 >arnsoned by 1)00 Arabs, who made a 
respectalde ih'lence, till a breath liad lieen ellected, and 
then gnus silenced Possa'ssioii was then taken of the 
town and distiict in the name of the Biitish Govern- 
ment ; and tlu'y have hi'en |daced iimler a commis- 
sioner deputed by tlwiv Bombay Piesulenoy Anjar 
stands in hit. 23" 3' N., long 70“ 11'^ E. The stieets 
are wide .iiid regular ; the hoiis(*s well built of stone, 
tiled, and white-v\ished. There are two fine pagodas ; 
one liclonging to the Jains, containing the usual as- 
semblage of holy images of white maihle, and the 
other Buihinnneal lii the gardens and groves thdt 
sui round the ton ii, there are iiiiraeroiis temples and 
monuments weh worthy of ohsei vatioii, besides a 
Mussulman cemetery and several neat mosques The 
population IS very consideialde, and the place seemed 
in a flouiishiiig condition. Some of the ivomen were 
beautiful, and of complexions almost fair. The tem- 
peiatuie, in the thoiiUi of llecemhei, was found as 
low as 50* of Fahiciiheit Anjar is iieaily ten miles 
from the Gulf, but communicates Avith it by the little 
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hunder or wliarf of Toon^a, in front of whicli is 0 
creek running up from the Gulf * The possession of 
this place has opened a communication with Juria, 
Murvee, and Bombay. 

From Anjar, the British force marched for the 
capital. The route lay at first in a north-west direc- 
tion, through a country pretty well cultivated and 
tolerably populous, to a village called Ratiiaur. Near 
the encampment were discovered some lime-pits run- 
ning under ground to a vast extent, being lighted 
and ventilated by shafts. Here, the poor natives had 
concealed their valuable propiTty and implements of 
husbandry, which fell into the hands of the lawless 
followers of the army. Turning eastward, the troops 
now entered a mountainous range, very wild, and the 
passes so strong, that a brave handful of men might 
make an effective defence. The batteiing train was 
here dragged along with great difficulty. On arriving 
at a deserted village called Viiddar, an extensive valley 
presented itself, bordered by picturesque hills, inter- 
spersed with beautiful little villages of nicely white- 
washed houses, amid green fields of wheat and cotton. 
To tlie right appeared a very high mount crowned 
with pagodas ; and to the left were seen the powers of 
the citadel of Bhooj, a strong and high hill-fort. 

BHOOJ. 

The city is situated in the plain about half a mile 
S.W. of the fortified hiU, and forms nearly a square, 

• The principal port of the Axijar is Uoliur, about 12 

miles E. by b. from Anjar town, and 30 miles from VVowamia, on 
theo|rposito loast of the Gujerat peninsula. The passage is gene- 
rally perlormed in two tides. Tahej, tl^fc capital of CuLcli m lu«2, 
is supposed to have been situated to the N.W. of Anjar, but lU 
Site luu> not been ascertained.— tiauulion, vol, i. rp. 5‘jy, 600. 
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thipe qiiartm of a mile iii siirroiindcil with a 

stone wall, llaiikerl witli round and square towers. 
The streets are narrow and dirty ; but the houses aie 
in general stronj^ stone buildings, intermixed with 
mosques and pagodas. The Row’s palace is a very 
ancient, gloomy pile, within a high and strong wall 
with towers. 

“ Like Anjar, the city of Booje-booje* is sur- 
rounded -with gardens, temples, and tanks, and 
numerous monuments illustrative of manners and 
laistoms. Every where aie seen memorials of the 
peiiomiance of suttee and infanticide ; with com- 
memorations of the actions of the illustrious dead, 
whose tombs have become objects ol adoration. Some 
of the temples, huge in size, present a multitude 
ol elaborate decorations. Tigers, lions, elephants, 
monkeys, and an endless variety ol fanciful objects, 
cut out of stone, ornament these fabrics, which are 
covered with statues of their gods. The mausoleum 
ot lloAv lidcka, the grandfather of the present King, 
deserves particular notice, on account of its magniii- 
cence, and the sacrifice of human life which it com- 
memorates. The interior building, on which rests a 
great dome, is a fifteen-sided figure, twenty-four feet 
in diameter ; and in each angle stands a full-length 
maihle .statue ot a lady who performed suttee with 
him. 'J'hey aie represented in the hloom of beauty, 
rictily diessed, decked out iii jewels, and holding in- 
stiuments of music. In the centre of the building, 
where the ashes are deposited, there is a marble head- 

* ITie pn/|){T nirae of the citj, it seems, is simply B/imijt the 
duplication being a mere conventional corruption. Tiellentlulcr 
sayg: “ This place has rcccncd its name from a serjicnt The 
tact, intlml. is (criain, that they worhlup there a serpent, winch is 
fetl every day with iiiilk and nee. It has the name of IViuni-hwmit 
which Mgn dies the serpent lifty-twoclis long.— Bernoulli, t, i. p. 3%. 

PART VIII. M 
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Rtone, with Rn inscription, and the emblematical re- 
presentation of an arm, ornamented with bracelets. 
The execution of tlie whole does ^reat credit to the 
artist ; and the building would be considered as a 
beautiful ornament in any city in Europe. Around 
the .inner apartment nuts a grand viranda, which, 
supporting smaller domes, forms the structure ex- 
ten lully into a square, and at each angle there is a 
great entrance. A large stone elephant faces the 
magnificent flight of steps leading up to the giand 
portico, on the platform of which are two statues of 
Europeans in fantastic dresses, placed as guai’ds. The 
pillars by which this viranda is sustained, are covered 
with most extraordinary figures, cut out of the solid 
stone. Tlie mausoleums of Futteh Mahomed, a cele 
brated AToslem general, and of Dailajee, a saint, 
are rich pieces of Mooiish architecture, carvpd and 
worked up with stucco, so as to resemble marble. 
Their tombs are covered with rich embroidered stuffs. 
Tliose of l^Iahomed Puny and Row Rudder, are also 
very curious objects : the lattei, it is said, became a 
Mussulman convert, and is buried, by his own desiie, 
near a very gi'and mosque, in the south-west angle of 
the town.” ♦ 

Bhooj stands in lat. 23** 15', long. 52' : it is c^ni. 
pai'atively a modern town, founded by Row Bharra, 
about 200 years ago, and subsequently surrounded 
with a wall and towers. It contained, in 1813, about 
20,000 inhabitants ; but the population had declined 
under tlie oppressive governments of the preceding 
fifteen yeai's. “ The hill-fort is too far from the toivn 
to protect it, although within common shot. On its 
summit, which is about a half a mile in height by the 
road, is a temple dedicated ^o tlie worship ol the 


• Fifteen Years in ludia^ pp« 365-^7, 
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Naag or hooded snake. Viewed from the North, the 
town has an imposing appearance from the number of 
white buildings, mosques, and pagodas interspersed 
with plantations of date-trees. West of the town, and 
covering two short faces of the fort, is a large tank, 
with stairs leading from town wickets. In the centre 
of the tank is an elevated terrace, containing the 
remains of a few bungalows and flower-beds : it was 
used by former chiefs as a place of recreation, but is 
now in ruins. Bhooj is celebrated for ingenious 
artists in gold and silver work.” • 

The most populous town in Cutch is the sea-port of 
Handavee, about lorty miles S.S.W. of Bhooj. ‘‘ The 
town is within gun-shot of the beach, and is sur. 

Nrounded with fortifications in the Asiatic style. Its 
environs are laid out in gardens well stocked with 
cocoa-nut and other trees. The bed of a river, nearly 
dry, excepting in the rains, covers the east face, and 
j'oinh the sea, forming the only harbour which Man- 
dnvee has. Small boats, loaded, can cross the bar at 
high tides ; larger vessels unlade in the road-stead. A 
brisk trade is kept up with Arabia, Bombay, and the 
Malabar coasts, in which upwards of 800 boats, of 
from 40 to 500 candies tonnage, are employed. The 
exports are chiefly cotton, musroo of silk and cotton- 
thread, piece goods of a coarse kind, alum, and ghee. 
The imports aic bullion from Mocha; ivory, rhi- 
noceros-hoi n, and hides from Powahil; dates, cocoa- 
nuts, gr.'iin, and timber, from Malabar and Damoun. 
There is a considerable inland trade by means of 

• Captain Mannurdo, In Bombay Transartlons, vol. il. p, 217. 

On ilie SGth of March. ISl!). the hill>fort of Bhooj was taken by 
escalade, by a dcl.icliment under ^ir William Kler; and on the 
Kith of Tunc, both town aiAl tort were nearly destroyed by an un- 
commonly violent cMthqualie.”-“Hamilton, voL i. p, 6*J0. 

n 2 
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chat OHS and other caiTiers, \vith Marwar and Midwali. 
Mandavee is said to contain 50,000 inhabitants, of 
whom upwards of 15,000 are Bhattias, 10,000 Banyans, 
5000 Brahmans, and the rest are Lohannas, Moham- 
medans, and the low castes.” * 

The province of Cutch {jCatdha)^ within the 

parallels of 22° and 24°, and the meridians of OB" and 
70", IS about IGO miles in length from K. to W.^ and 
nearly 65 in breadth. On tlie west, it is boundi'd by 
the easternmost branch of the Indus and a barien 
waste ot many miles, dividing Cutch fi orn Sindh ; on 
the east, is the (Jiilf ot Cntch and the Bun ; on the 
north, the Sandy Peseit; and on the south, the sea. 
During the monsoon, the whole of the iioitheru 
froiitiei is covered with brackish A\atei, so that tin 
province is complctcdy iiisulatcMl. “ Tins colleciion of 
waters is formed partly by the winds blowing tin sea- 
water up the Liikput iiver, so as to overflow part of 
this tract, and paitly by the rains and the flooding of 
some interior streams in the desert. After the monsoon 
abates, the waters retiic both by tlie Lukput creek, 
and to the eastward by the (iulf of Cutth, leaving a 
marsh, which gradually diics up and yields a rich 
pastuie Thiough the centre of Cutch, fiom E. to 
W., and con esponding in some degree to the sha]>e 
of the coast, runs a range of mountains ol a moderate 
height, called the Luukhi Juhherl. This mass of 
mountains, which divides Cutch longitudinally nearly 
into equal parts, varies fiom one to eight milts in 
breadth. Throughout the whole extent, theie is little 
ai'able land, excepting in the valleys, winch geneially 
consist of only a few acres. The hills are covered 
with a stunted brush -wood, which is gieedily devouied 
hy numerous herds of goats and sheep reared among 
|hem. The Limkhi is an entire mass of rock, desti- 
* Dombtiy TraiuactionSf vol. u. p. 217* 
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tutc of wood and soil, althougli trunks of decayed trees 
are found in abundance, and sold for fire-wood ; in- 
ducin;7 a belief that these hills, at some former period, 
may have been clothed with timber of some kind. 
The geiieial colour of the mountains is a rusty brown, 
whicli IS natural to the rock, but a hill of entire white 
is often seen. The whole has a most confused and 
chaotic appearance, and conveys an idea of desolation 
and mi-icry. Inttle or no watei is to be found through- 
out the Lunklii ; for, rilthoiigh numerous torrents 
desc(‘ii(l both to the north and the south during the 
monsoon, yet, they entirely Idil with the rains , and 
tho'-e beds which do retain water, deiive it from 
Springs below the hills, which are biackish, and often 
"^uiifU for use. Of this range, the hill called Nunow 
js the moM remarkable. It is in the figure of a sugar- 
loal, nearly in the teiitie of Culch, and is well known 
to iiavigatois, who distinguish it fiom the sea under 
the name of Chigo ; which, howe^ er, is a mistake. 
Another lemarkable hill is Waira, lying to the east- 
ward and noithwaid of Ximow, The mountain is 
quite flat, and the edge of the whole extent, to a 
distant spectator, looks as if it had been diawn by a 
ruler, and so evenly defined as not to have a notch 
obsei\ able. 

“ To the north of the Lunkhi range is another, 
running parallel, and in some places, almost mixing 
with the former The range in qnestioii, ivhich has 
no particular name, can be tiaced from Kanmeer in 
Wagui on the eiist, as far west as Jharra, which 
liorders on the dcscit diiiding Ciitch from Sindh. 
Here, as in tlie other, the remarkable lulls are dis- 
tinguisheii by names allusive either to their shape or 
colour, or to some gofi or goddess supposed to ipliabit 
their summits. The range now spoken of is not so 
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connected as the Lunkhi chain, and breaks off occa^* 
sionally into detached hills, f^nerally cones, and of 
considerable height. Towards tlie western side of the 
country, the two ranges intermix, or arc joined by a 
confused mass of hilly cotmtry, with irregular and 
Email valleys every where intersecting it. In this 
chain, and about six miles north of Bhooj, is a large 
sugar-loaf hill called Jundria, from which all the mill- 
stones of Cutch are made. 

“ The arable part of the province (generally speak- 
ing) consists of a valley between the two chains of 
mountains, the extensive plain between the Lunkhi 
and the sea, and inferior valleys formed by subordinate 
hills in the ranges. The plain running in from the 
coast is the most extensive, and is often twenty, and 
even thirty miles broad, interspersed occasionally \y’th 
detached hills. Close to the sea-beach is a high bank 
of sand, which extends from the Indus to the entrance 
of the Gulf of Cutch, and is called by the natives, 
Chigo ; which signifies, in the Cutch dialect, a look- 
out place. The bank in question resembles tliat on 
the coast of Coromandel, where, as in this instance 
also, the level of the country appears to the eye below 
that of the sea. 

“ Along the northern boundary, and skirting the 
desert, is a tract of land called the Bliuniii, in few 
places less than seven miles broad, which produces 
most luxuriant pastiiiage. Cows and buffaloes, in 
munerous herds, are here fed; and the ghee made 
from their milk, forms a considerable article of ex- 
port. The proprietors and tenders of these herds, 
who are generally Chai'ons, Rebarees, or Sindhi tribes 
of Mahomedaiis, reside in sm^l societies of six or 
eight families, which arc styled loandhs or nyces ; and 
their huts ore built of grass, which renders them 
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easily removed or deserted when the state of the 
pasturage requires a change of situation. These 
people live here continually, and have little communi- 
cation with tlie world. The Bhunni, as has been 
already mentioned, is the receptacle of the water from 
the monsoon torrents, and the water of the Lukput 
river, for three months in the year. The waters of 
the Indus are said, in ancient times, to have spread 
themselves over tins tract, and to have formed the 
lake of Narrain, or the Narratu-Sirowur^ now a 
small fountain worshipped by Hindoos. Not a century 
ago, however, tlie water in this tract was quite fiesh ; 
and to the westward, wheie the Indus is contiguous, 
rice was successfully cultivated. The water in this 
branch of that great rn er has heeii failing for many 
ygars ; and tlie Lukput branch was utterly ruined, a 
few years ago, by a dam erected by the 8indh Govern^ 
meiit, which completely prevented the passage of the 
water to the sea, and spread it through their own ter- 
ritories for irrigation,” * 

The province of Cutcli comprises the six following 
divisions : — On the north, Pawur, and Putchum, On 
the east, Waugur. On the west, Abrassa, and Gurrah. 
On the south, Kant’hi. Tlie countiy U supposed to 
have been originally peojilcd by wandering shepherds 

• Bonilwy Transat lions, vol il. jip. 207—9. ** The mast eastern 
bramh (of the Indus), now railed the NuHn Suikm, is baid to he 
about a degree disUnt from tlie mam btreara, m the parallel of 
Ilydrabad It formcily entered the sea at Lukvmt Bunder, but is 
now, if we ail to iredil the reports of the natives, entirely lost la 
the sands 'I’hal portion of the waters whiih do not flow through 
the Fuloolce brain h into the principal stream of the Indus, enter 
the sea at Lukput Bunder, under the name of Goonee. The 
course of the Goonee at Ah Bunder (in lat. 24° 24' N.), begins to 
be obbtructed with blioah , and there is reason to fear, that, in a 
few years, it will share the fate ol the Nidla Suntta, and be ab- 

sorbed m the sandb."— Kinneir’b Gcog. Mem., p. ‘J27, 
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of tlip (!hawra, Katty, Aheer, and Reliberi tiibes, who 
possessed it in (»mmon for tlie use of tbeir flocks and 
herds, without towns or permanent Milages, oi any 
form of government • In tins jirovince, the caste of 
coombee or cullivator never existed. Tlie Chawitis, 
who are a desciipiion of Rajpoots, weio then con- 
sidered as the legitimate masteis of the soil, but lew 
of them are now met with. The Aheer, iinilei liis 
various denominations, is a branch of the same Rheel 
stock as the Katty, to wliom he assimilates in dress, 
dialect, and customs, although these tribes do not in- 
termarry. The district of Abiassa takes its name 
from a chieftain of the Summa lace, who, with his 
clan, cmigiated fiom Sindh about the thirteenth 
century, to avoid the tyranny of a stion^er tribe. The 
Jharejas are a branch of tin* gie.it Sindli Simima stock 
and derive that title fi oin a celehiated chiel n.'imed 
Jharra -j- Having succeeded in esublishing tliem- 
BcliTs III Pawui and Putohiim, distiicts then lield by 
the Katty tube, then chiet assumed the title of 

• The Cutch horse, a distiiK t breed frrom the Katty war, has 
hing lx*en esteemed by Europeans for lus fiiu iiguie, lire, and 
action, but Ls yirovcrbully mi urns 'I'hc blood In use ls the only 
species in lh( coiintr\ , and is supposed, Abulfa/cl s.ivs, to be oi 
Arabian extraction. The <ows anti oxen of the Waugur disinit 
aie Ciyual to tho&e of (Jujerat. In other parts they are dimiiiuthc. 
Ihifl.iloc^, goats, and 'lieep aie numerous Camels are bred for 
sale and for use * .the (hitt h camel is licttcr adapted for the saddle, 
tlian tor burthen, being slimly made and spintcil. 

t According to a genealogical Uble, shewn to Capt. Maemurdo 
by a .lam pnesl, this Jharra was a Mohammedan zemindar of some 
consequence, who married, in his old age, the daughter of a petty 
Hindoo <hicUam in Culch. On his death, his young AMdow was 
expelled by the other uixcs, and, with her mfant son, sought 
jefuge in her father’s family That son, who was educated as a 
Hindoo, beianie the head of the Jharejas of Outch 

% This title is of uiicert'un etymology. C’olonel Tod supposes it 
to be a corruption of f>anibu, a titular appellation, the bambus oi 
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corresponding: to that of the head of their Moham* 
medan biethien in Sindh. In the reign of Akbar, 
this title liad descended in a direct line tlirough nine 
generations, when Kliengar, who had been compelled 
to dee from the enmity of Ins brothers, was raised to 
tlie liead of tbe Cutcb government by a Mohammedan 
army sent by his brother-in-law, the last Sultan of 
Gujeiat. It was then that the Noanuggur family 
was expelled. The title of Rovi (Rao) was cimferred, 
Avith other honoiiis, u)»on the Jhaieja eluef, in return 
lor his agreeing to tiaiispoit all pilgiims fiee of ex- 
Iieiise to Alecca. The leigning Row, in 1818, was 
the eleventh in descent tiom Kheiigar. In uimn^n 
with the Jam of Noaimggur and the Raua of Poor- 
- Imiider, lie had the right of striking com in his own 
naine.* 

The Ciitch Jliareja is half a JMussulman : he believes 
in the Koian, woi ships Alohammcdan saints, and, in 
some instances, lepeats the piayeis piesiiibed by his 
piofosed deed. lie weais a cap and trowsers, and 
usually sweai s l)y Allah. To this, however, Captain 

Alexander. The Mohammedans suppose it to lie a Persian word, 
and connect Jt l.incifully with the name of Jum-shced The Jhala 
n.ijprxits arc also piobably ol Sindhi origin. There is in hindh, a 
Jlialnwan j)rovirice, which a])t>arently takes its name from them, 
also <1 province callcil (’utcli (^undava, not less famous than Cutch 
Dhooj, for Its breed of horses , and Jialoochist.m m general has, in 
Its )K)pulauon, productions, and general leattires, muth in com- 
mon with (.'utch and Kattywar. The Suminas, wc are told, con- 
sider themselves as ol Arabian extraction, as well as their breed of 
hoiscs. It IS certain that the southern coast of Persia has been 
chiefly peopled with Ar.ihs, and the Aiabut whom Alexander met 
with in hi!, inarih through Ciedrosia, may possibly have been 
Arabian settleis — See llooUe's Anian, vol. ii pji 106 — 122. 

• The loin, whuh is siher, is callot! foicc, and is equ*-! m value 
to something less than one third of a nqicc On one side is the 
luineot the duel Lam in'llmdoo characters; on the reverse, tlia 
Arabic insinption. 
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Macmurdo says, there are a few exceptions. Of late, 
the religion of Vishnoo has become so prevalent in 
Gutch, that some of the Jharejas even have adopted it 
■with all its peculiarities. With regard to the others, 
they are Hindoos, inasmudi as they prcser^'e a lock of 
hair on their heads, do not undergo circumcision, 
nominally adore every thing in the shape of an image, 
and will not eat of the flesh of oxen and other pro.* 

scribed animals The Jhai’ejas, in their present 

state, are a most ignorant and indolent race. They 
possess neither the activity, the spirit, the sense of 
honour, nor the jealousy of feudal rights and privileges, 
which were so remarkable in their ancestors, and 
which are not yet quite extinguished in the opposite 
peninsula. More than half of the Jhareja population' 
are addicted to hqu8r to excess ; and there is not one 
man in a hundred, ndio does not diiiik spiiits as regu- 
larly as a European drinks his wine. Those who are 
fond of spirituous liquors, indulge in the morning 
early, at noon, and at night, so that they may be said 
to he constantly under the influence of spirits. Evci y 
town or ffra&m village has a still, wheio liquor is ex. 
tracted from coarse sugar, dates, or carrots, as the 
owners can afl'ord. It is a very pure spirit, and much 
more pungent than European hquors, which are valued 
by the natives, only when they can get them for 
nothing. In Cutch, no disgrace attaches to a drunkard. 
Among the Jharejas, opium-eating is not so pi evalent 
as in Kattywar. This remark is nut applicable to the 
Vishnoo Jharejas, whose prejudices prohibiting spirits, 
they go to a very great excess in opium, by far the 
jpoie destructive practice. 

The Jhareja has no animation ; he pas.ses a life of 
iwtem indolence and sensuality. He seldom is seen 
on horseback, having recoui&e to a covered c^irt, when- 
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ever he is compelled to leave his house* Palankeens 
are unknown, except one in which the Rao is sup- 
posed to ride. No subject is allowed to use one, or a 
ruth Aviili four wheels. The business o^ liis gras gives 
the Jbaieja no concern. Let him have Ins liquor or 
his opium, and hiS Bhat and Lnnga to sing and 
rehearse the wailike deeds i)f his ancestors, winch are 
now but as a dream ; these are all he wants. While 
the master ol‘ the tamily is thus caieless and lost to 
every thing that is honourable, his wives (for they 
have often more than one) are active, jealous, and 
intriguing. They aio the daughteis of the Jhalla, 
M^ageld, Sodha, or Gohil Raipoots, who marry the 
gras and not the man. These wives have each their 
ipspective estalilisbment of servants, cattle, &c, and a 
vijlago, or irioie or less, awording lo the means of tlie 
husband. 'J''he women of the Rajpoot« ai‘e much dis- 
tinguished from those of any other caste of Hindoos : 
they are high-spirited, bold, and enterprising, and are 
justly celebrated, for a remaikable neatness of person 
and anxiety about iieisonal ajipearance, even when 
advanced in life, winch is met with in no other class,* 
The Rojpootanee has her cosmetics and washes, and 
understands the method of making an artificial mole 
or patch on the most favouiable sjiot to set off the 
beauty of the skin or countenance. Having no access 
to gcillantry of a higher kind, the fain Kajiiootanee is 

reduced to iutiigue with servants and menials The 

Jhcire]as strictly follow the Moliamniedan custom of 
secluding their women fiom view, .and the poorest 
family never allow their women to step beyond the 
threshold Their widows ai e not permitted to make 
a second marriage ; but among the Abrus and llothees, 

* ** Rajpoot women seldom or never siirklc Uicxr chUdreDi for 

fear ol destroying the bcduly ol Uicir persuus*” 
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(who "fire inferior descriptions of the Jhaveja,) the 
yoiinf^er brother marries the Tirothcr’s widow. 

“ Female infanticide is in universal practice amonff 
the Jhaiejas^ A common ojonion is, that it came 
into use amon^ them so rccx^ntly as the seventh 
century of Islam, when a marriaj[je of one of their 
daughters to a Soornia chieftain of Ameriiote ivas fol- 
lowed with misfoitiine and discredit to the Jhaiepi 
families. The jiractice was certainly in the first 
instance sanctioned by the Raighur Brahmans, who 
have always been the priests of the Jharejas ; and 
that class of men encouraged it by pretending to take 
upon themselves the guilt of the action and tlie i>unish- 
ment declared bj'' the sacred writings to attend it. 
The origin of this inhuman custom is, however, un- 
known; nor do tlie Jharejas give themselves any. 
trouble on that head A very iiopular opinion is, that 
it originated iii the want of means to piocuie becom- 
ing marriages for then daughters. This leason 
satisfies the present generation, and is suthdent in- 
ducoment for them to kill then female ofFspiing. 
Theie is also a feeling of pride connected with the 
practice ; for a Jharej’a conceives it a loss of character, 
that his daughter should wed any man the 

Jhaiejas to preserve their daiightcis, there vv’^ould he 
no difficulty in picwuiing thcmi suitable marnages; 
for surely no ohjeetjon ought to exist to their being 
married into castes fiom which the males are happy 
to accept of wives The Jhallas, Wagelas, and tlohils 

* U IS common to them, with tlie Jharejas of Kattywar, the 
Ilaj-KcK)maA of JLMn]ioor, ami some olhc'r Kajpoot tribes It jire- 
Vdils dlsn, ni>hop Ileber says, m some districts of Ceylon. “ Mo- 
llammedans who consider themselves deri\ed from the s.unc stock 
i|thc Jharejas, also assume," says Capt. Maemurdo, the privi- 
|||||e €f destroying their daughters," 
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arc all confessedly as far above the Jhareja hi point of 
pmity of Hindoo character, as they undoubtedly sur* 
p.iss tliem ill every other puuit of view. The circum- 
stances of these castes aie not iiifeiior to those of the 
tlharejas, and they resemble them in their independent 
state of society. Nevertheless, these wretches, half 
Mohammedans hali Hindoos, the most despicable and 
aliject race of Kajpoots, addicted to eveiy vice, assume 
to themselves a snpi*riority wlinh admits of their 
marryiiip; the w-omen of a lace wliuh they do not con- 
sider as hufliciently resjiectablc to be honoiii cd with 
their own Avonien ; crowning their otherwise desiiicable 
character with the most atrocious of all crimes.’’ * 

• • Bombay Tram, vol ii. pp. 224—220. Captain Macraiirdo com- 
initos the gioss tiinnber of Jharejas inhalttting CuUh, iii at 
and tliu annual dcsmiction of female infants, in that pro- 
vinco, a*- KHIO It is certain,” he says, •* that there are not sixty 
female Jharejas all v(‘ at this moment, and these arc almost cx- 
rUisncly )irt‘ser\ed by the iniluencc of the preicpt of Vishnoo, A 
few have been preserved by suth as arc t>articular]y attached to 
hlohammedan tenets ” When the girl is born, its fate is seldom 
relerred to the father, and only when the motiier obstinately op- 
pohcs Its destriKlion, which is very rare. Colonel Walker, when 
residint .it Daroda, succeeded lu induiing the greater part of the 
Bajpoot ihiefs of (Jujerat ostensibly to alxdish the practice ** The 
Ilaja ot PertauliRhur abolished female infanticide within his ter- 
riluncs about tlurty-clght years ago (Irom 1823); and the Rawul 
of llansvs.'irra, about the same period, prohibited the prat lice 
witlun Ills own territories " (Malcolm’s C. i. vol. ii. p. 208 ) 
** Through tile intUienie of M.ijor Walker," says Bishop Ucber« 
It IS icrtain Miat many children were spared , and previously to 
his departure from fiujer.it, be received the most alfecilng compli- 
ment which good man could receive, m lieing welcomed, at the 
gate of the palace, on some piiblu occa.sion, by a procession of girls 
of high rank, who owed their lives to him, and who came to kiss 
his clothes and throw wreaths of flowers over him as their deliverer 
and second father. Smec that time, however, things have gone 
on very inuth in the old tram; aiul the answer made by the chiefs 
to any icinonstranccs of the British oflictrs, is, * Pay oiir daughter^' 
inarri.ige portions, and they shall h\c " The fact is certauij** adlll 
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The dark portrait which Captain Macmurdo draws 
of the Jharejas, presents but too close a likeness to 
that which is given, by other authorities, of the Raj- 
poots generally. Their character and their govern- 
ment were represented to Bishop lleber by the 
Political Agent at Neemuch, Captain McDonald, in 
very unfavourable terms. “ The people, who are 
grievously oppressed, and have been, till very lately, 
engaged in incessant war, have the vices of slaves 
added to those of robbers, with no more regard to truth 
than the natives of our own provinces ; exceeding 
them in drunkenness, fondness for opium, and sen- 
suality ; while they have a blood-thirstiness from which 
the great mass of Hindoos are very far lemoved.*** 

Sir John Malcolm, speaking of tlie military Rajpoots' 
of Central India, remarks, that they have fallen from 
those high sentiments and that proud honour by 

his Lordship. *« that though the hIgh-bom llajpoots have many 
sons, very few daughters arc ever found in Ihoir palaces.”— Helior, 
vol. ii. p. 610. Governor Duncan succeeded in dissuading tlic 
Ral'Kooman. also, from the practice; hut it is supposed to have 
been revived among them to Its full extent Sir John Malcolm 
thinks the usage is cm the decline, but remarks, that various causes 
combine to excite or introduce this usage into a particular family. 
This may account for the various conflicting traditions respecting 
its origin “ It is generally admitted,” says Captain Macmurdo, 
** that infanticide was at one period practised in Arabia and the 
Jharejas claim an Arabian origin. It certainly aiipcars foreign 
from the Hindex) ebstorns; and one of the Puranas is said to de- 
nounce some centuries of torment against its perpetrators. Pride, 
po\erty, and avarice have led to its adoption; but there is reason 
to fear that its revival is attributable to the tacit accpucstcnce of 
the British Government in this barbarous usage, on the same 
grounds that have led to the licensing and consequent indirect cn- 
ccniragement of suttees. Sir John Malcolm refused to sec thoso 
irbo practised it ; and it would have been well had his example 

t followed.— See for further details, Moor's Hiiidoo Infanticide, 

mil. 

» Hcbcft voL ii. p. 494. 
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wliicli, if we can believe tbeir records, they were once 
distinguished. Though the Rajpoot princes were con- 
quered i»y the kings of Delhi, their policy afterwards 
employed these Hindoo warriors to keep in check their 
own tuibulent bands, and to extend their conquests 
over the southern regions of India. A great propor- 
tion of this class in Central Ind*a trace their rise from 
the empcrois of Hindostan. On the decline of the 
family of Timour, theii Rajpoot subjects became firs| 
the dujies, and afterwards the prey of the artful and 
rapacious Mahrattas. Their character appears to have 
been deteriorated even more than their condition: 
though they liavo not lost their courage, and retain 
many feudal usages and feelings, they have ceased to 
fte a nation. Too ignorant to redeem their former 
condition by intellectual effort, too prejudiced to seek 
the aid of others, and too radically divided by the 
quariels of fcimihes and tribes to unite in any great 
design, the m.ijority of the military Rajpoots in Cen- 
tral India appear to have given themselves up to a 
life of indolence and sensuality, indulging, as far as 
their means admit, in vicious habits, but particularly 
by intoxic-ating themselves with strong liquors and 
opium. Ill the extreme use of the latter drug, which 
they indiscriminately take both in its liquid and dry 
state, they indulge to an incredible excess.* Their 

• ** Sci cral or the Uajpoot princes west of the* rhumbul, seldom 
hold a diubm without presenting a mixture of liquid opium, or, 
as It is tenned, htmmmbah, to all present. The minister washes 
his haiuls in a \essel plaied before the Rawul, after which some 
liquid opium !<« ])iiure(l into the palm of the right hand. The flnt 
in rank who may be jiresent, then approaches and drinks the liquid- 
Tile minister wa'ihe** his hands again, and pours into his palm 
another dose for the '-econd in rank, and so on. In stanching feuds# 
it is customary l<ir the parties to druik this intoxicating liquor 
from each other’s haniU, which is deemed by Rajpoots on almost 

sacred pledge of friendship.** 
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W4mien also are in the habit of takinpf opium, and give 
it to iiew-]>orn diildreu. The heavy leaden eye-brows 
of the men proclaim a usage which, so far from deny- 
ing, they speak of as constituting the chief pleasure 
of existence. It v/oiild appear as il, feeling themselves 
fallen and iiisignihcant in the society of which they 
were long the head, they sought lelief in the dreams 
afforded by this seducing stimulant, from the vacuity 
of mind, if not degradation, which belongs to their 
actual condition. Theie are exceptions to this cha- 
racter of tlui Raipoots, and there ai e still among them 
men of great talent ; but such is the general (character 
of this race, who continue to consider themselves 
above industrious occupations, and still cling to the 
shadow of that power and eminence which they oucb 
enjoyed.** * 

The government of Cutch is that of a pure aristo- 
cracy, the power being vested m the various chiefs on 
their respective teriitories, which hear a strong re- 
semblance to the feudal baronies. These chiefs owe 
to the liao (or J{ow) the duty of raihtary service.+ 


• Malcolm, C. 1 , vol. ii. pp. 144—147. Of the Rajpoot cuUj\a- 
tors, many of whom arc of the same tribes as the higlicr c ultivntors, 
a better character is given. Like the military Rajpoots, they in< 
dulge m the use of o])ium, but are much more moderate. Their 
women are neither veiled nor secluded, but .ud their Imsbands in 
the labours ot the liclil and the \ illagc work, and are hardy and 
industrious Thd|y arc not clistiiiguiiihed from the other peasantry 
in their dress or habits, Init jircservc, through the excitement of 
their bards, and cherished recollections of their ancestors, a martial 
spirit. Other Rd^poots pursue trade, as citizens, or are employed 
as servants, and many are In ipiamtK or gram-carriers. — J/i. 150—2. 

t A striking resemblance. Colonel Tod remarks, exists between 
the Rajpoot and the rude noble of the dark ages of Europe Tlie 
lav, which guided both, may still he traced , and several of 
chief incidents, except such as disagree with their notions of 
lMicwyy>^ may yet lie found” Their i/ia/An«and Ohuts arc the 
rAmdQaxB and jongleurs ol India. Many of ihc Rajpoot princes 
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When their services are lequired, an order is written 
out, and the seal attached, demanding their attendance 
with their aiTncd followers on the day and at the place 
specified. “ ]\Ien mounted on camels are despatched 
in every direction ; and, as these animals travel from 
the centre to the houudaiies of Cutch in one day, the 
whole are at the rendezvous on the third day after 
the summons has been issued. In times when the 
feudal spiiit was high, and the country rich and popu- 
lous, 30,000 cavalry have thus been (collected ; but, at 
the present day, if the whole body of Jhareias were 
niiaiiimoiis and sincere in their objet t, about half that 
number could with difficulty be brought together, and 
perhaps only alioiit half the number of mounted men.* 
It IS a pleasing and wild sight, to perceive paities of 
horse of fiom live to fifty flocking to the tryslivg-place 
fiorn every quarter, while the whole country is ani- 
mated and in a hustle. This gathering is called the 
clmppcT^ fiom an express camel, which goes by that 
name in this coiiiitiy. The Kajpoots are almost ex- 
clusively aimed with the sword and short spear. 
Fire-arms aie generally confined to the attendants of 
other castes and to mercenaries. Tlie greater portion 
of the levies are liorsemeii ; the infantry being sup- 
posed to be left 111 defence of the respective forts of 
the cluefs. The head Jhaiejaluis a small and shabby 
lent, which, with all the necessaries of tlie party, is 

have been poets themselves. See Trans of Royrtl Asiatic Society, 
vol 1 p 144, rfsfry. The learned Writer js uudersbKid to be pre- 
pariDR a work ill uNl rat IV t of the historv, institutions, and litera- 
ture oi the li.ijpoots, which wiIUh* a highly ml cresting and valuable 
accession to Indian htenture Sonic of the old Rajpoot music 
(wiiuh he plays irom inenaory) is said to be V'cry pleasing. 

• A list of twciiiv-six chiefs is given by Hamilton (vol i. p .!; 87 ), 
with the numbers of ft’lloft'crs they could respectively bring into 
the held 111 1K0*1, nnioiinting altogelher to men, exclusive of 
the luiccs ol the Jemaudur, and the Moanuy mcrccnarieb. 
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carried on a camel or two that accompany the party 
at a trot. The tent is open to all the followers. No 
bedstead is admitted in a Cutch camp, and even the 
Rao himself sleeps on the ground. The custom is 
very ancient, and arises from religious scruples con- 
nected with the goddess Assapoora, of whose favourite 
colour, the orange, the royal tent is made.* The 
allowance to these levies is about the third of a rupee 
per day for evei*y horseman, and something less for 
infantry. Some opium is also served out hy the 
durhar to the chiefs, who defiay all the expenses of 
travelling during their absence fiom home. 

“ In other respects, the Rao or the chiefs of dif- 
ferent hhyauds or hrothei hoods, have no power over 
their grasta relations, nor can they legally interfeio 
in Aeir village concerns. Theie is, however, a 
general respect entertained for the teclat (or head of 
the clan), which frequently induces the bhyaud to 
submit their differences to his decisior. In Kattywar, 
the bhyaud pays a i^cra (tiihiite) to the teelat^ to 
enable him to discharge the ioreign tiibute. In 
Cutch, as there is no foreign power, so there is no 
pecuniary acknowledgement fiom the one to the 
other. The Jharejas of Cutch pride themselves on 
never having been conquered. Mussulman armies 
have frequently traversed the province, wheie they 
never made a settlement ; a circumstance doubtless to 
be attributed to the poverty of the country and the 
peculiar state of society. Lands, the family proprie- 
tors of which have become extinct, revert to the chiefs 

• Assapoora Is properly, according to (Colonel 'I od, Ampumtt, 

t)^ fulfiUer of desire " She is the immediate patroness of the 
^[l^ts. Captain Macniurdo supposeS*her to be a \driatiOfl ol the 
Jplli common deity Uhowaiiy (Bliavam), the consort of Yislingoj 
that she is also colled in Cutchj Chacbera, 
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by whom they were originally l)e8fowe^. In short, 
the feudal rights and privileges of the grasias have, 
in general, been preserved with little innovation.* 
The state of society is favourable for the labouring 
classes, as they are well treated by the chiefs, who 
depend upon them for subsistence. The facility with 
which the ryot or merchant can change from one vil« 
lage to another, gives liim an importance known 
under no other description of native government. 
The subjects of the Rao are differently situated ; 
they aie fined and jilundercd without mercy ; for, 
although the hhyaud can receive and protect them, 
both by power and prescriptive usage, still, the chiefs 
are cautious not to encourage the Rao'b ryots to seek 
their jirotection. The gieatest villain and the most 
innocent victim are equally safe, if they can make 
their way to the town ol a separate authority. This 
description of the state ol society is more applicable to 
the western, than to the eastern parts of Cutch, with 
the exception of the district of Waugur, wliich was, 
until the interference of the British Government, 
perfectly independent, and the asylum of robbers and 
murderers of every description and country.” *1- 

Matters being arranged with the Row of Bhooj, 
who soon acceded to the teiins proposed to him, $ the 

* Duriijj; the {'overntnrnt of Futtch Mahomedf however, (a 
Sinclhi iisuT{icr, wlio robe from Uie station of & goat>henl to ba 
jemamim of Ciitch,) many grasias were deprived of their gras en* 
tirely. He <lied alxmt fifteen years ago. 

•I Uombay 1 lansactions, vol ji. pp 221—22.1. 

if It was sLipiilalcHl th.it Anjar and To«niia Bunder should re* 
m^n in the hands of Ihq Company; the Kino nas to jmy the ex- 
jienses of the campaign, to make lompensation to the Kattywar 
chieftains for the destruction lauscil by jnedatory incursions, and 
to suppress the pirates in tAe Hulf ol Ciitcli. It was Intended that 
C'utch ohould form an independent territory, a barrier between the 
British possesaioiis and the Ameers of buidc. Frovideucej how- 
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force under Colonel East znarclicd eastward, for the 
purpose of reducing the fort of Kund-cote (or Kant'h* 
cote), in possession of the IVagelas, or ijeople of Wau- 
gur. In five maiches through :i a)untry covered with 
ruined villages, and in many jdaces piesenting fine 
fields of wheat, they came in sight of the fort, the 
position of which, on the top of a high hill, surrounded 
with thick jungle, appeared very foimidable. Having 
made the necessary preparations, a strong party, sMth 
some of the batteiing tram, took up a proper position 
during the night, for the purpose of destroying ’the 
defences, pieparatory to the escalade. “ The Waugura 
kept up a constant hlaze upon the woiking party dur- 
ing tlie night ; hut were terrified to such a degree, 
that they desei led the fort, carrying off evei y thing 
that could he removed. Next moining, the party did 
not find moie than thiity inhabitants in the place; 
chiefly Bialimins, who remained in some ancient 
temples, under the piotection of their idols. The walls 
extend louiid the brow of a curious table-land on the 
summit of the hill, whidi is laige enough for a town of 
consideiablc size. The houses are nearly all in imins. 
It is evidently a place of great anticpiity, containing 
several curiously carved stone pagodas, now in a ske- 
leton state, having, through the effects of the atmos- 
jihere, mouldered aw’ay, like iron gradually cxinsumed 
by rust. Tn one of these is the god Soora-]ee or the 
solar deity, represented with rays issuing from his 
head, the moon in one hand and the sun in the other, 

ever,” says Hamilton, ** seems to have decreed, that the connexion 
<jt the IJrvtish Government with Cutch sliall be as mtnnale as with 
anj other province of Ilindostan.” In 1U19, the insane or violent 
ponduct of the new Row rendered it necessary to send a detachment 
l||||[^pose him, and place a ** legiliraatd* successor ” on the throne, 
UMgr tile protection of two subsidiary battalions.— Hamilton, voi, 

1. p. 50d. 
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with four $;mall ngiircR boliind him, and foiir-haiidcd 
demons tigers’ lieads giiaiding llie entrance. 

t Among tlie other idols are Uoonyraaiin and Ounniput. 
They are rudely executed statues of marble. Nume- 
rous monuments, some commemoi ating suttees and 
infanticide, and others repiesentingw amors on horses, 
camels, &c., are sot up around those pagodas. The 
fort has two gates ; one easy of across, thiougli a 
natural indentation in the side of the hill ; the other 
difficult, being on tin* top, with a very nigged ascent ; 
for the whole hill is neaily perpendicular up to tlie 
table-land, as if the slope had been rut away by art. 
Vet, the phice is not stiong, lor tlieie is another un- 
fortified height near it, from which, according to the 
reports of the natives, it was once breached and taken 
by Futteh Alahoniod (the Sindhi chieftain).” • 

Directly nortli of \raugur extends a desert run for 
thirty miles, beyond which is situated an insulated 
sandy plain, foity miles in length, called Parknr 
(Panghur'') It is sm rounded on all sides eitlu*r by 
the Kun or by the T/mlt or Groat Desert, which sepa- 
rates it from biiidli and Alar war. Near the eastern 
border, there is a range of rocky hills, running N. 
and S., called Kalinjur, which is covered with jungle, 
has abundance of tank water, and some arable land. 

Kalinjur is not more than a mile and a half in 
height by the pathway, for there is only one by which 
access is to be had to the mountain. It is therefore 
coiiaidcred as a place of great natural strength, and is 
the asylum of all the natives on approaching danger. 
The soil of Parkur is sand upon a light clay, and 
produces bajerce and the poorer sorts of giaiii in 
scanty crops. Water is found in wells at the depth 


* Fifteen Ycarb m Indw, pp. 300—2. 
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of forty cubitg, but in general becomes brackish In the 
hot months. There are a few tanks, but the soil does 
not admit of water being retained throughout the 
year. In Parkur, there aie about twenty-five vil- 
lages, not more than half of which are inhabited. 
The capital is Parinuggnr, containing about 500 
wretched hovels. It is affirmed, that the remains of 
an ancient city are here to be traced, which lying on 
the direct route from Sindh to Giizerat, and irom 
Marwar to the sea-coast, was a kind of emporium for 
the trade of these countries, similar to what Rahdun- 
poor was until within those few years It is iiiiiver- 
sally allowed, that Parinuggnr was a nch and populous 
place : at present, the whole district does not contain 
10,000 inhabitants. Parkur is subject to the govern- 
?nent of Sindh, which receives a tax ujion ploughs and 
half of the collection of road taxes, which used to he 
cousiderahle , . . .The inhabitants of Parkur have at all 
times been marauders, at least the Kajpoot part of 
them. In this respect, they differ from those of the 
J)hai (a pasture district among the hills) and the llmll 
(desert), who, till of late years, were a peaceable race 
of shepherds. The latter country harbours, however, 
a race of Sindhi robbers, called Khosahs^ who fled from 
Sindh aliout thirty (forty) years ago, and have since 
subsisted by plunder. 

“ The Desert, properly speaking, lies between 
Parkur* and the Pooran river (the Indus). It com- 
mences on the N.W. border of Cutch, in a fiat sandy 
run, and soon assumes the Thull or hilly a]>pearuTice, 
which it retains us high as Amerkote, and perhaps 
much higher. Throughout this tract, there are wells 

" From Parkur, there arc nnitfs to Amerkote, N N.W. ; 
ftygerabad, W. by N. ; Jalour, N.N.E. j Bhooj, fe.fe.W., and lUh- 
deniHKV, E.” 
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liere and there, (some of those are upwards of 100 
yards deep,) and in their vicinity, wandhs or hordes 
of shepherds witli their flocks. In several places are 
forts huilt hy the Siudlii Government, to keep open a 
communication through this wild country, and for the 
deposite of treasure ; which, however, has lately been 
removed, since the near a^iproach of the English to 
their frontier. The best of these are Islaamghur, 
Meethi, and Bulliari. Occasionally, pools of rain 
water are formed lietweeii the sand hills ; but they 
soon dry up, and it is surprising how so parched a 
couiitiy can yield such quantities of pasture. . . . 
Amcrkoie has of late been contended for by the 
Sindhib and the Rdthore Kajpoots of Joudpore : it now 
remains in the hands of the former. It is a point of 
considerable impoi tatice, as it connects Sindh with 
India by a direct and safe route.* 

The Grasias who inhabit the country are Kajpoots 
of the Sodha tribe. The territories over which this 
race anciently ruled, though always bordering on the 
Desert, were very extensive, reaching, according to 
their traditions, from the north of Jesselmere to the 
hanks of the Indus. On tlie rise of the house of 
Tiinour, they were still in possession of a considerable 
tract of country and of independence. We now find 
them in a state litth* short of barbarism, and exiled, as 
it were, from the habitable world. One of their chiefs 
is still to he seen in him of Parkur, who con collect 

• Amarcntc or Amarkote is celebrated as the birth-place of the 
Emperor Akbar. See page 2()8 of our first volume. '' It Is a place 
of some strength, and conbidercHl so inaccessible from the desert 
that surrounds it, that the Ameers of Sinde have now allotted iL as 
a place of security tn deposite apart of their treasure.”— Pottlnger, 
p. 401 It stands in lat N., iong. 0*)^ 4!(' K , and, accord- 

ing to Kinnelr, is only 23 miles (llaniilioii saysfU) E. of the Indus. 
U was taken from the Joudpore A^jah in lUi3. 
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about 200 of his hhyaud^ ^jonerally moinitet! men ; 
and in rases when plunder is m view, is followed by 
7 or 800 Khosah horse, and 4 or 500 Codec infantry : 
the former inhabit the Thull, the latter, the district of 
Parknr. The Sodhas reside in wretched huts, having 
the whole family under one roof. They possess none 
of the comforts of life, and their dress, which resem- 
bles that of other llujpoots, is made of the coarsest kind 
of cloth Throughout the whole of the Thull, SodJias 
are found living mixed with the vaiious tribes of Mo- 
hammedan Sindhis, from which they are distinguished 
neither by dress, language, nor manners They are, 
however, still considered as Hindoos, though possessing 
less purity, perhaps, even than the Jhareja. The popu- 
lation is involved, as might be snppos(*d, iii the most 
profound ignorancje. None of them can r(‘ad or write, 
if we except a few lohannas and banyans^ who, henig 
natives, are hardy enough to venture to trade among 
them. Their time appears to be passed in wandering 
about with herds of camels, oxen, and goats, the milk 
of which affords them a plentiful and nutritious food, 
varied with the flesh of the last on particular occaaions. 
The jungles afford them wild vegetables of a toleralile 
flavour ; and with these the inhabitants seem contented 
and happy. 

“ The Sodhas will not intermarry, but seek wives 
from the Uya, Khawri, Sohnkee, Chawan, Rathore, 
and Wagela Rajpoots, who dwell in their neighbour- 
hood. The caste of Sodha has become remaikable for 
the marriage of their daughters to Mohammedans, 
every man ol high i ank of that laith in the surround- 
ing country, having a Sodhi wile.* They are reckoned 

* Lieut Pottin^cr s]ieaks of the SiuiPii women in general* os 
provcrl^Uy bcauuful t and as far as lie hod opportuuiLiesof judg- 
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an extremely handsome race of women, and are pre- 
ferred by the Rajpoots to any of the other castes with 
whom they intermarry. The Sodhees are gifted with 
great niituial abilities and personal beauty, but they 
aie ambitious and intriguing. Their personal attrac- 
tions generally secure in their favour the prepossession 
of their husbands ; and this they are sure to improve 
and confirm by their arts and cunning ; and as they 
make no secret of marrying for the gras^ and not for 
the husband, they often dispose of the latter, to get 
their son into iiower. The Sodhees are so much va- 
lued, that a father reckons liis lidics by the number 
of his daughters, and rejoices in the birth of a female 
child, as other Asiatics do for a son. The Sodha 
drives a hard bargain for his girls ; and for those that 
are handsome, iiom one to ten thousand rupees are 
paid, besides an establishment for the girl, and for 
half a hundred needy Sodhi relations It is surprising 
to see rajas, nawabs, and chieftains sending their mer- 
curies in the character of charons and other religious 
castes, to search the tvandhs and hovels of the Desert 
for beauty destined to shine and rule in different ranks 
of society. And it is stiU more astonishing to meet 
witli two countries joining each other, in one of which 
the daughter is sedulously put to death, and, in the 
other, preserved as the credit and support of the 
family.”* 

mg, they excel both m symmetry of form and la leatures. Pot- 
tiiiger, p. 377 

• Bombay Transactions, vol. 11 . pp 23.'>-~240. Although plunder 
is the grand delight and bupport oi the Siidhas, the chief, we are 
told, has another source of revenue nut less bingular than lucrative* 
During thcllouribhing period of the Parcenugger go^enlment, two 
famous Jain idols wm* woishtpped there, one of whuh, on the 
ruin of that nty, was cainrtl off by the feoiUia emigrants to Mtxili 
in Kattywnr. 1 he other was belzcd by a chiLi, and secreted in the 
band lulls, whenr e he ib occasionally dibuiteired to receive Uie ho« 

PAHT vm. Jf 
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Besides tlio various dassos of Raipoot aiul IVIoliam- 
medau (i^i'asias, the population of Cutcli couiptisfs 
Bhattias, Banyans, Lowannas, Brahmans of evt*i y de- 
scription, Aheurs, Rehlnuces, and other ])astoral and 
cultivating classes, Avith various mongrel tribes, half 
Hindoo, half Mohammedan The JMohammeddii 
Grasias are the descendants ofSindhis, many of whom, 
having quitted their original pastoral habits, are em- 
ployed in military service. The Mvyaiince^ a liilJy 
country on the eastern border of Ciiteh, takes its name 
from the Meyannas, an infamous tiilie from the Delt.i 
of the Indus, who are lohheis and ass.issiris hy piofes- 
sioii.^ The Bhattias aic ol Sindh origin* they aie 
the most numerous and wealthy merchants ni the 
country, and are loiuid in all the poits ot Arabia and 
Western India. Captain 3Iaemuido desciibes them 
as a remaikabJy fair and handsome ra(‘e, ddlering in 
appearanixj from any Indians he had seen, vci y indus- 
trious, hut louse and licentious. Within this last cen- 
tury only, they Jiave become votaries of Vishiioo, and 
pay to then priests (gosavnyfec mahniajee') avencia- 
tion boidering on religious homage Tlieir women aie 
very expel t at needle- work, and flowei on silk in an 
ingenious and tasteful manner Tlie KJiojas, a class 
of Mohammedan eultivatois, eonsidei themselves as of 
Persian 01 igin, and fiequently make a pilgi image to 

mage of from fifty to .i InindrtHl thousand pilgrims, but under a 
strict guard of Swlhas. I’he olteniigs made are immense, IjcmiUs 
which a htmm of many thousand rupees must be paid m .otlvaiue 
to the Sfxlha chief, before lie will produce Goreecha (the nanu* of 
the idol). The feremony lastsonly a few davs, when hih godshij* is 
carried off, and again consigned to his sandy gra\e, in a spotkiiouii 
only to the proprietor. 

• They are said to have received a gcneial licence lo plundei 
with impunity, from Khcngar, a Ilao of Cutcli in the fifteenth ceii- 
^4ury> in return fo their hcr\ ices. 
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a spot eig^lit days’ march N. W, of Isfahan, where 
they woiship a livingf peer or saint, to whom they pay 
an annual ta*: or tribute.” The Alieers and other 
Hindoo herdsmen and cultivators, resemble the Katty 
tubes, and sciuplc not to eat witli Mohammedans, who 
fnim about one half of the population of the countiy. 

Ujion the whole, the people ot Cutch would seem to 
he, for the most part, the refuse of Sind and Hind,” 
j)cu taking: of tlie usual wildness and vicionsness of Inir- 
deiers. Henerally speaking, they are “ wretchedly 
])oor in their circumstances, and ahominably debauched 
in their morals.’* In no part of India does the most 
bestial vice prevail to so great a degree. The Cutch 
]>eople are proverbially treacherous, and murder is not 
looked on with any horror 

The climate of Cutch is excellent, though violent 
iheuinatism is a common disease. The soil is cold, 
poor, and steiile, and tlie countiy does not pioduceone 
half .sufficient ior its own consumption, small as is the 
pojiulatioii hut this arises, in )>ait, from the slovenly 
dgriuiltuie. Cotton is extensively cultivated, of a 
good quality, and is exported to Bombay and Arabia. 
The language of Cutch is not wiittcii ; it is said to he 
a dialect of the Sansciit, with a mixture of Gujeratee, 
and a great deal of Smdhi. The Gujeratee dialect and 
chaiacter are alone used in business and correspon- 
cl(‘iuc. Capfaiii Macmuido could hear of no ancient 
linns in Cutch, woitli nientioning, eifcjepting those of 
some laige pagodas at Budresir, on the sea-coast, east 
of Aloondia, which aic said to he extensive and curi- 
ous ; they are believed to have been built by a banyan 
named Juggoo-Sa, aiiont r>70 years ago, and are pro- 

♦ Mr. Walla« i* States tli<;]iopulatio.i ot Cutch at only 1,156,000 
houls, oil a surlaic ot 4,01iO,OL!U EngU^h acrt5>. “ Iifteiai Years,” 

1 >. m6. 
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baUy Jaia. About eighteen miles E. of Luhput, tlie 
most westerly town of Cutch, there is a small hill near 
the village of AIhur, on which is a temple dedicated to 
the goddess Assapoora. In the vicinity is another hill, 
which, according to tradition, is an extinguished vol- 
cano : it is held sacred by the natives of every caste. 
In the side of this hill is found a bituminous earth, 
which is used as the mo^t acceptable incense to the 
goddess. Alum of a tolerably good quality is obtained 
from the water of a small spring which issues fiom 
another hill in the same vicinity. Though barren to 
the naturalist, as well as to the antiquary, this province 
offers a rich field to the geologist. lion ore is abun- 
dant, and is worked to a considerable extent ; and 
what is more remarkable, a species of wood-coal is 
found near Bhooj, which hums extremely well. 
Pyrites of iron and suljdiate of iron are also met with. 
Almost the whole face of the countiy near the hills is 
covered with voh^anic matter ; the rooks of the moun- 
tains appear to have been rent and split by the opera- 
tion of Are, and their vicinity furnishes abundant and 
fine specimens of metallic scoria. 

The state of society in the western part of the 
Oujerat peninsula, is much the same as in the oppo- 
site side of the Gulf. Jalirejas and other Rajpoots, 
Juts, Katties, Koolies, Aheers, and other tribes, culti- 
vators or predatory, compose the hulk of the pojnila- 
tion. The Juts, who give name to the north-eastern 
quarter of the peninsula, arc of Sindhian extraction : 
they profess the Mohammedan religion, and res(>mble 
in their manners the Balooche tribes, with whom they 
are found intermixed throughout the south-western 
districts of Baloochistan,^ Their women, though plain 

• The Balooches, according to Liout. Poitinger, arc a Toorku- 
raiu j die Juts, or Jeihs, certainly of Hindoo lineage. They 
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ill tlieir per'^ons, aro said to onjoy a singular degree of 
liberty and influence. The Katties* are, according to 
llu‘ir own ti iiditioiis, cattle-stealeis by vocation; some 
of them piofess to be hoise-bieeileis. They seem to 
be a Jlheel race. Tliey worslii]) the sun, inscribing 
tlie fii’Uie of that luminaiy on eveiy deed and docu- 
ment which they execute. Tliey aie an athletic race ; 
.iml then women, who lidve gi4*at influence, arc pro- 
leiliKilly handseino. Tlieii diess does not differ from 
tlie llrjjpoots and othei (Jra^ia^, except that they 
i\ear a peeked tiiihan. The Koohes (or Kholees) 
seem to be a degenerate and mixed laee, iv ho have 
sjirung fiom the union of Jiaipoots with Dheels. They 
form, it IS supposcul, two thirds ot the population of 
Guieiat, and aie con.sideied as th<> onginal inhabitants 
of the country t Tlieir chief enijdoyment is agncul- 

foim the hulk of the population in hutch Gundava. Pottingcr, 
pp 21/), ill). Col Tod suxivioses them to Ih. a colony of 
♦ Suppoied to lx the descendants of the ancient Qtfhau 
+ llcber, \ol in. p. 2'». 1 suspect,” says the llishop, ** that 

tlie Cooliet. are only cnih/ed Bhecds, who have laid aside 
soineol the wild habits (it iheir ,ince'»tors, and who have learned^ 
more p irtic uUrly, to conform, m cerUiii rcbpects, such as absti- 
1 dice from beet, A^c". tv>tliiir Hindoo iicigldunirs. They thcin- 
sihca pretend to bt descended from the Rajpoots, but this 
is a claim conlimi.illy made by wild and warlike tnlics all over 
liiclii. TluiL the (’oolics theinsehes do not Indieic their rlaim« 
IS apjmcMii from the fact, tint they neither wear the nlver 
huili'i nor the icd Lurhiii Re thi', as it may, they arc acknow- 
ledged by ihe Hindoos as their Kindred, whixii the llheelb never 
are Interm.irnages ha\c taken place between Mahrattds of 
high r'liik and the fanulit-s ot some of Ihcir most powerful chief- 
tains ” Ibe sdMr badge retc-ircd to, is .m eniboisecl figure of a 
horse and the sun, whuh e\eiy RajpcKit wears round his neck, and 
which ic’ic i\cs Ins daily adoration This mythological emblem 
and a tin baa ot txtr lorclmary sve, arc the chiet pride and the dig- 
tinc tnx nidiks ot these “ c lij.lrtii of the sun " Sev Malcolm’s C. 1. 
Aol 11 p. 141. The rou'icxion between the horse aud the worship 
cit tlic sun iJ of lugh anlKiuilj Thus wc read in 3 Kings, xxin. 
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ture, anil, under the British Government, they are often 
industrious farmers and labourers. Tliey are a liardy, 
stout race, naturally daring and turbulent, .*iTid neither 
the Guikwar nor the Rao of Cuttli was able to keep 
them in subordination. Their usual dress is a petti- 
eoat round the waist, like that of the Bheels, and a 
cotton cloth wrapped round their heads and shoulders, 
which they occasionally gather up into the form ol a 
turban. In cold weather, or us a full dress, they add 
a quilted cotton kirtlo {lchada\ over which is worn a 
shirt of mail with vaiit-hraccs and gauntlets. The 
predatory Koolies, though they affect a martial dirti- 
ness in their persons, take pride in their weapons. 
Their shields are often very handsome, composed of 
rhinoceros-hidc with silver bosses ; their battle-axes 
are richly inlaid, and their spears adorned with many 
rings of silver. Tlieir arrows are carried in a quiver 
of embroidered red leather. 

The most considerable chieftain in the Peninsula is 
the Jam of Noaiiuggur, a Jahreja, who, like his kins- 
man of Bhooj, was i educed to submission by the force 
under Colonel East in 1800, and has since maintained 
a good understanding with the Bombay Government. 
The populous and thi iving sea-port of Jooria, twenty- 
four miles N.W ol Noanuggur, belongs to his domi- 
nions. The other chief places are, Kumbalia (or 
Sui*ya), a populous place, where, as well as at Noa- 
nuggur, the J;iins are numerous, and have grand 
temples ; Seryah (Surya,) and Sutchana. 

The savage district of Okamundel, which forms the 
Land *8 End of the pcninsul.*i,lias always been infamous, 
as well as the coast of Cutch, for its dating pirates. 
The numerous creeks, bays, and inlets by which their 

11*. ** And he (Josiah) took a^vay the horses that the Kings of 
Judah had given to the bun/’ 
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rocky country is indented, afford every facility for tliia 
mode of life; and the reliance placed by these bucca- 
neers on the protection of their deity at Dwaraca, has 
both] emboldened and stimulated their depredations. 
IMany vessels were fitted out in the name of llunchor, 
their idol, as sole owner, and actually belonp^cd to the 
temple which was enriched by the plunder they 
brought back. 

llewarka (Dwaraka) is the most sacred place in this 
part of India. The oiigiiial place of that name, the 
icsidence of the demigod Krishna, when he fled from 
IMathuia, was, accoiding to tradition, swallowed up by 
the sea;* but there can be little doubt, Mr. Arallace 
thinks, that this is the very place where the sun was 
worshipped with such grand ceremonials. He describes 
it as a “ small town surrounded with a wall and 
towers, delightfully situated near a charming, sandy 
shoi e. Tiie tide waslies its walls. The pagoda is 
magnificent, and of so high antiquity, that pilgrimages 
are made to it from all paits of India. The entrance 
towards the sea is by a very long and noble flight of 
stone steps, through a massy gate, where the whole 
front breaks upon one with an indescribable effect. Its 
great pyramid is 140 feet higli, and the infinitely 
varied ornaments baffle all attempts at delineation. 
There are numerous subordinate temples, having 
flags with representations of the sun and moon. In 
fiontof t'le large temple is the sacied piace of ablution, 
formed naturally by acieek of the sea, on a bed of fine 

* ** Thirty iniks southward of Poorbunder is the supposed spot 
where the original Dwaraia stood, until swallowed up by the 
ocean. There it is, that a bird annually rises from the foam of the 
ocean, ami b> its colour enables the Urahmms to predict the na- 
ture of the toining numsooa The idea of this apparition, which 
u mentioned m the Ayeen Akbery, is still prevalent.’* UamiltOBj 
\ol. 1. 1>. 6 Gd. 
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pebbles ; and in the water, wliicb i« clear as crystal, 
are seen immcroiis sacred fishes, sporting" about quite 
tame, being ac(‘ustomed to the ci owds of devott'es w ho 
feed them. For 400 yards alojig tins iharniiiig sheet 
of water, are small temples \^ith stone stejis down to 
the margin, on Avhieh the Drahmiiis pi ay, make gods 
of day or floui jiaste for tliose who come to uasli away 
their sins, and sell little rings and amulets to tlie su- 
perstitious crowd. All the followeis and sejioys ga\e 
their jdunderfor llie trinkets of this idaee, as it is con- 
sidered as a great honour, in othei j)ai ts of India, to 
have them, or to hear a mark on some j>!iit of the body 
pricked in by the Biahmiiis. The dexotees go on to 
another sacred jilace, calbnl Arami a, for tlie pui j>ose of 
being branded with a hot iron.* The whole of thi-* 
prodigious pile of pagodas is of carved stone ; and tliere 
arejgorgcuusly dec'orated iniagesof Siua-iec*, linirulior- 
jee, Tricon-jee, Mahadeo, and Cullan-]ot‘. But it is 
said that the ancient idol of the pagoda lias tw ice 
escaped from Dwaiaka, and eaniiot he i)eisiiaded to 
remain in the Okamuudd.” -f 

On the iron are engraved the shell, the ring, and the lutii*:. 
which arc the insignia of the gods. The stamp is fiLiiuenlly im- 
pressed on young infants The lustoin of higli antiquity, and 
marks the a otary as the seriant and propcity ol the god 'I'o this 
there are repeated lillusions in tlie ‘sacred Stiipiures See llc\. 
Ml. 3, 111 . 1*J. Kph.jv.3U. CJal \i 17 .lolin, m l» 7 The ave- 
rage number of pilgrims rcsorlmg annually to Dwarai.i, hab been 
estimated at more tlwii l.'»,UU0, and the reicmie derived to the 
temple at about a of rupees. 

t ** Fifteen Vears,” &< pp. .lift,, 7. «* About bUU yiars ago, the 
valued image of their god Uundior, an intamation of Knshti.i, by 
a niana’uvre of the Brahmins, \ias conveyed to Daiioor inCujerat, 
where it btill remains Aftei much tnudile, the Jhnlmuns at 
Dwaraca bulistitntcd another, which also took its tiight about 135 
years ago, acrosb a nairow arm of the sea, to the island of Bate or 
Shimkodwar ; on which another uewoic was pLiced in the temple 
here.”— Hamilton, vol. 1 . p UliJ Who the deitits are whii h Mr. 
Wallace mentions, it is not very easy to ascertam. bura-jee w 
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Dwaraka, with the rest of Okamundel, BTibmitted 
to the British forces in 1816, and the territory was 
held for a short time ; but, in the following* year, it 
was transferred to the Baroda Government, to whom 
its "‘sanctity'’ rcndeied it a higlily acceptable ac« 
qiiisition. It was originally included in the district 
of Soreth, which is celebrated in the Hindoo puranas 
as containing five inestimable blessings ; the river 
Goomty, beautiful women, good boises, Somiiauth, 
and Dwaiaka Fiittun Somnauth is a town near the 
sou them extremity of the peninsula, twenty-nine 
inil(\s N.W. from Diu-head. The great lame of its 
temple attracted the cupidity of Sultan Mahmoud of 
Ghizni,* who despoiled it of its treasuies ; hut it re- 
covered both fame and wealth sulhcieut to make it an 
object of attack to other Afobammedaii princes ; and a 
Giijcrat Sultan of the same name, in A.H. 877) lazed 
the temple to the ground, and built a mosque on or 
near the site. The mosque, in its turn, has fallen to 
mill; and Aliulya Bliyc, the Mahratta piincess, 
erected a temple to Siva on the original spot, which is 
still visited by pilgrims from every quarter, w'ho pay a 
trilling duty to the Molnunmedan Nabob of Juiiaghur. 
The surrounding territory is consecrated by the popu- 
lar legends. On the adjacent plains, the renowned 
conflict of the Jadoos took place some thousand years 
ago, in wliicli sixty millions of combatants were 
eiigtiged. of whom all were slain except a dozen ! 
One mile from Somnaiitb, at a place called Bhalka, 
the Hindoo jnlgrim is sliewii a solitary peepul-trce on 

evidently the sun, the chiet object of the most ancient idolatry in 
this part , llaiTichor or Rimthor is said to be an incarnation of 
Krislina, who is also, inyttvriogically, the sun. Dwaraca is also 
named J u{;(;cLh. It stands ui lat. 22P id', long. 60° 1'% 

* See page 173 of our lirst volume. 
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the Imnks of the Saraswati, which, he is assured, 
starida on the exact spot where Krishua received the 
mortal wound from a Bheel archer which terminated 
his incarnation. It is all holy f:^ioiind to the Hindoo ; 
“ nor IS there,” remarks Colonel Tod, “ a more fertile 
or less explored domain foi the antiquaiy, oi for the 
exercise of the peiuil, both in aichiteduml and natural 
scenery, than within the shores of pcniiisiilur Siiu* 
rashtra.” • 

FROM AGRA TO OOJETN, 

To complete, so far as our mateiiuls at picsent enahle 
us, the topographical desciiption ot C'ential India, it 
only remains to triice the loute fioin Agia to ()o|ein, 
which leads thiough the lieait ol Siiidin’s dominions. 
The I^Iahaiapih (Madhajee Siiidia) had been loi toui- 
teeri years absent fiorn the uijntid oi his jnyhver^ 
when, in 1702, he foimed a rcsohitiou to \isit u on 
Ins way to Poona, where it was his mam ohjcLt to 
have ail interview with the Peisliwa.*]* On tins ocia- 
sioii, Major Palmei, the English Resident, vas 
directed to join him; and to the nariatne oi a gen- 
tleman (Mr. Ilmitei) who aicompaniLMl him, we are 
indebted lor an accoiinl ol the loiitc. Ti'c Kesidenl 
dctenniiied to proceed by way oi (fwolior, thiougli a 
circuitous road, because it lay through countries where 
Siiidia’s passes would be respected. 

• Trans, of U Asiat. Soc. vol. i. pp 334» 342. Sec page 115 of 
our iirst volume Saurashtra i!> the " claj»sicar’ name of the 
Peninsula. “ The sea-toast from bmtle tow.aids Gu/crat,” says 
the Author of tlic Pitj])1us, “ is called Surastrene ” It is iht 
Indian feyna, and its iiihahitants were, like those of Tadmor, 
Ralbei, raid Tyre, ■worshippers ot ihe Sun. There is a Synain on 
the coast of Birma, which probably x-aters to the same deity. 

* lie died at I’oonaj A.D, I71H. face page 19J of our iirst 
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Tho party left Af?ra on tlu» 2.3ril of Felmiai’y (1702), 
and j)roc(‘eded tbrougli a ieitila and well-cultivated 
country, interspersed wUli clumps of mango, neem 
(melica azadvracht)^ and wild date, to Baad, a small 
village ; distance, ten miles and a Indl (S. 25 W.) in 
a straight line. The next day, they crossed the 
Utingen ; and in eight miles and a half furtlier, at 
Jahjow, the Bangunga. A hiiiien plain extends 
between these two streams, which has been the ire- 
quent scene of mai tial conflict. Neai Jahjow, Auruiig- 
zebe totally defeated his brother, Bara ShekolL, in 
1650;# and on the hanks of the Utingen, the deci- 
sivt* action took place between his sons, hhah Allum 
and Azim Shah, which put the former in ponsession of 
the empire. -f* The day’s march led to an inconsi- 
derable village named Alunniah The thiid day, 
they reached Bholjioor, a consideiahle town situated 
within a mile of the Clmmbul, fori) -two miles S.S.W. 
from Agra; latitude 26'’ 42*, longitude 77” 44'. This 
is the frontier town ot the Biitish territory in this 
direction, and the hilly country begins in its MCinity 
on coming from the noith. Neai the town, is are- 
markable conical hill (of freestone, resting upon a 
reddish schist), surmounted with a IMohammedan 
tomb. On the banks of the Chiimbul, is a small 
native foit. The river is here (in Febiuary) about 
three-fourths of a mile acioss, and must be folded at 
Keyteree, nearly foiii miles higher up. In the lainy 
season, uheii its thaimel is full, it la one of the most 
considerabh* livers of llindostaii. It takes its rise 
near the ancient city of Maiidoo, within filteen miles 

• Soc p 2fMj of our iirst volume 

I .Sec \ol 1 p JUi, where the conflict is slated, on other autho- 
ritv, toh£l^c taUtn plaieon »'Te b.inksof the t'humliul, butEradiit 
Khan’s account pro\cs it to ha\c been touglit near Agra.— .See Me- 
jiuurs, p. JO. 
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of the Nerhuddah,* but pursues a contrary course, 
flowing N.E. through a rocky channel, much ob- 
structed by shallows, till, after entering Harrowtee, 
by an opening in the Moknndra range, it becomes a 
line iind deep stream. It passes the city of Kotah, 
and receiving the tribute of many subordinate stresims, 
falls into the Jumna twemty miles below Etaweh. On 
crossing the river at the ferry of Keyteree, you enter 
the territory of Sindia. 

A short stage leads to Noorabad, a town which has 
been handsome, on the southern bank of the Sank (or 
Para) river, over which there is a mined bridge of 
seven arches, well built of stone. Adjoining the village 
is a pretty large garden, enclosed by a stone wall, 
whidi an insciiption over the gate ascii bes to the 
great Allumghirc. Within the garden is a monument 
to the memory of the accomplished Goonna Bcgiim, 
the wife of Ghazi-ud-deen>Khan, whose lyiic com- 
positions in the Hiiidoostunee are still sung and 
admired.*!* In this day’s stage, besides the Sank, two 
other streams were crossed, the Kohaiiry and the 
Ahsin, both fordable The iace of the country is hare, 
destitute of trees, and almost of cultivation. Prom 
Noorabad, the hill and fort of Gwalior are seen bear- 
ing S. 32 E. ; distant about fourteen miles. 

GWALIOR, 

This celebrated fortress, long the state prison of the 
Mogul emperors, (situated in latitude 26® 15', longi. 

* Sir John Malcolm says: The nominal source f>f the Chumbul 
in a part of the Vindhya range, nine miles S.W. of the canton- 
ment ol Mhow , but this part of the river is dry in the hot season, 
during which it owes its waters to other tributary streams.’’— C. I. 
vol. I p. 4 

t She died in I77J* One of her compositions, translated by bn 
W, Jones, 15 given in As. Res. vol. i. p, 55, Mr. Oilchrist, hoW'< 
ascribes it to another author. 
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tilde 7fi'* I'j seventy miles south of Agra,) stands on 
a precipitous, isolated hill, close round the brow of 
which its defences of stone are carried. It is rather 
moi e than a mile and a half in lenj^th, but its greatest 
breadth does not exceed 300 yards. The height at its 
noithern end, is 342 feet. “ At this end is a xialace, 
and libout the middle ot the foit are two remarkable 
pyiamidal buildings of red stone. They are in the 
most ancient style ot Hindoo architet ture, and are 
said Lo have been built for the residence of the mother, 
in-ldw and sister-in-law of a Kajah who reigned at a 
very i emote jieriod, when this foi tress was the capital 
of an extensive empire. A stone parapet luns all 
round, tlose to the biow of the hill, which is so steep, 
that It was judged jieifectly secure from assault, till 
AJaior Pophain took it by esiialade, on the 3d August, 
1730 The only gate is towards the northern ex- 
tremity of the east side, fiom which, by soveial flights 
of steps, you ascend to the top of the rock Within 
aie several laige natuial cavities in the rock, which 
contain a perpetual siipidy of excellent water. On the 
outside, about Indf way up, are many cells, which con- 
tain the figures of men and animals, cai'ved in the 
same maiiiiei as those excavations themselves, out of 
the solid rock. Along the east side, near the summit, 
inns a line of blue enamel, veiy fresh and brilliant, — 
a ])ioc>f that this manufacture attained coiisideiable 
]>erfection in llindostan at an early pciiod. 

The town, whicli runs along the east side of the 
hill, is laige, well -inhabited, and contains many good 
lumses ot stone, which is furniahed in aiiundancc by 
the neighbouiiiig bills. These* form a kind of amphi- 
tlieatre surrounding the fort and town, at the distance 

* Sec page 130 of our second volume. 

ranT vm. o 
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of from one to four miles. They are principally com- 
pOftPfl of a reddish schistiis, wliii’h seems to contain 
a lar^e propiirtion of iron. Their surface is rugged, 
and they are destitute of vegetable productions. To 
the eastward of tlu‘ town, runs the small river Soon- 
rica, which, at this season, is nearly dry. At the 
distance of 700 yards from the northern extremity of 
the fort, i^ a conical hill, having on the top a re- 
marka1)le stone building. It consists of two high 
pillars, joined by an arch. It seems to be of ancient 
workmanship ; bnt I could not learn for what purpose 
it had been erccte<I. Ih'yond the river Soonrica, is a 
handsome stone building, with a nipola covered with 
blue enamel, the tomb of W.'diommed (ibous, a man 
reb*bratod for learning and sanctity, in the time of the 
Ji3m])cror Akhar • M^ithin the enclosure which snr- 
roinids this monument, is a small tomb to the memory 
of Tan-Scin, a musician of incomparable skill, who 
flourished at the court of the same monarch.” -j- 
Thfe most perfect building, Mr. Forbes says, is an 
elegant moscpie, with two lofty minarets, erected by 
Ahmed Khan in the reign of Aumiigzehe. The gate 
leading tC it from the bazar is very giand. N(*ar the 
south gate are the remains of a magnificent rc'servoir, 
constnicted by the same person, from which pipes cou- 
nted water to various parts of the city. The Author 
of “Sketches of India,” confesses that he was not 
much struck w’th either the strength or the beauty of 

* Forbes speaks of tliis as a magnificent and stupendous stnic- 
ture, ** calling it ttic Roza idinne.*' The maiisoleunii i^hich was 
raised by the Eiupcror’s order, contains the Ixxlies of three of 
Ak liar's sons and the tutor of the cldcst.--Or. Mem. vol. iv. p. ai. 

t As. Res. vol. VI. p. 17 — lU. The tomb of thii» Ilhidno Orpheus 
Ss (or was) shaded by a UmiarJnd-ti^e, resiicttnig whiih a super- 
stitious notion prevails, that the chewing ot its k a\ 0 !» will give an 
)^||||K>TdlxiAry melody to the \oicc.-^cc Foibci>, vol. iv. p. 
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the fort r “ tlie liill forts to the SoilUhward arc fur 
more formidable in point of defence, and bolder objects 
to look upon.” The eaves contain, he says, some 
colossal figures of the god llooilh. If so, they are re- 
markable as affording a proof of the ancient prevalence 
of that religion in this part ol Central India. Gwalior, 
from its position, must alwaj's have been a military 
post of great consequence, though far from impreg- 
nable. liajahs of Gwalior are mentioned as eaily as 
A.D. lOOlJ. It was first taken by the IMohammedans 
in liy7i after a long siege. The Hindoos appear to 
have regained possession of it, as it was iigain sub- 
dued, in 12115, liy the Emperor Altumsh. In 1519, 
after having lieen for a hundred years occupied by the 
Hindoos, it suriendered to the forces of Ilnahim Lodi, 
and was dehveied u]> by its governor, in 1543, to the 
Patau usurper, Sheer Khan. On tlie dismemberment 
of the empire, Gwalior came into the possession of the 
Kana of Oohnd, from whom it was wrested by tho 
Hlalirattas. It was taken by escalade in 17d0, by the 
troops under Major Popham. In 1791, Sindia gained 
possession of it, after a siege of many months, by cor- 
rupting the garrison. It capitulated to a British 
detachment in February 1904 ; but was again ceded, 
by the treaty of 1805, to Howlut Rao Sindia, who 
may be considered as having made it its capital, as his 
court has never been moved from the place, except for 
occasional pilgrimages, and a second eity has risen on 
the site of his eneairipmenl. Of the ajipearaucc of thfe 
Mahratta camp in 1820, we have the following de- 
scription from the pen of the picturesque writer last 
cited. 

“ It is not, pel haps, <»iite what you expect ; for it 
presents tho ajipc.uaiiee of an immense village, or 
rather collection of villages, with about n dos^n 
o 2 
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cliunamod buildinp^s, hliapcless, coarse, without any 
air of ornament; and here and there, many small 
trees and hedges of the milk-plant, all of quick growth 
and late planting, but yet giving the whole a fixed 
and settled aspect. At the second gaze, however, yon 
see interspersed, many tents and palls, Hags and pen- 
nons ; in some pai ts, hutted lines and piles of arras ; 
in one range, a large regular paik of artillery ; in all 
the open spaces, horses irregulai ly picketed, strings of 
camels, and a few stately elenhants. On the skirts of 
this large mass, are a few smaller and more regular 
encampments belonging to particular chiefs, with their 
followers better armed and mounted. The sounds too 
of neighings, of diiims, of hoi ns, and hie-aims, and 
occasionally the pieicing tnnnp of the elephant, 
mingled iii confusion with the hum of a population 
loud, busy, and tumultuous, tell you, convincingly, the 
trade here is war — ^the manufactures aie of arms. 

“ Many years, however, has the Mahiatta camp 
ha])pily been stationary. Noi is there tieasure in the 
Golfers, or eneigy m the councils of Sindia, wlio now 
stands a power, i^tolated, hel])lcss, and without hope, 
ever again eflfectually to set it in motion. From a 
prodigious host, it has dwindled in numbers greatly ; 
in eihciency and readiness oi equipment, still more. 
Perhaps, not more than 7000 mounted men are m his 
camp, with about three lingadcs of infantry; his arlil- 
lery alone is line, and dispropoi tionately so ; his stores 
miserably low Our object was to see their artil- 
lery. 1 had no idea of any thing so soldier-hke 
among them as the encampment of it. The guns, 
upwaids of 100, wcie regularly parked in line; the 
guns beautifully blight, and a chaplet of flowers hung 
on most of them ; the parado-giouiid clear, and the 
hutting of the soldiers attached to them very ordeiJy. 
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The golnndauzc are pruvorlually faithful and brave ; 
will die at their guns ; and may he said to half-worship 
the cannon they are attached to. They are almost 
invai'iahly sacrificed when brought into action. A 
native prince likes to form a long line ; and we, allow- 
ing for the loss by their fire in getting to them, inva- 
riably and easily possess ourselves of as many guns as 
may be ranged against us. But if these guns were 
disposed on the field as well as they arc served, our 
battles would not be such easy victories. 

“ 111 traversing this lude, irregular encampment, 
tlie sort of groupcs we met, the hoi ses picketed in 
circles, w^th the lidei’s speai planted in the ground at 
each head-rope ; men lying on their horse -lurmture, 
pillowed on their shields, or busy cooking, or cleaning 
their horses and arms; their women nuking fires, 
fetching water, and bringing in grass ; their children 
of all sizes at pUy in the dust, naked; — all these 
were features to the eye of tiie Euiopean oificer, 
strange and interesting. As we passed back round 
tbe fort, we were iurtuuate enough to meet Sindia 
returning from the chase, surrounded by all his chiefs, 
and pieceded or followed by about 700 horso. Dis- 
charges of camion announced his approach ; and a few 
light, scattered parties of spearmen were marching 
before the mam body. We stopped our elephants 
just on one side of a narrow p;u*t oi the road, where 
the llajah and chiefs, w'ith his immediate escort, must 
pass. Fust came loose, light- armed hoise, either in 
the road or scrambling and leaping on the rude banks 
and ra'iucs near; then some better clad, with the 
quilted po^Jiaiik ; and one in a complete suit of chain- 
armour; then a few ^lephants, — among tliem the 
hunting elephant of Sindia, from which he had dis- 
mounted. On one small dephaut, guiding itself, rode 
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a fine boy, a foundling protegi of Siudia, called the 
jungle llajah ; then came, slowly prancing, a host of 
fierce, haughty chieftains, on fine horses, showjly capa- 
risoned. They darted forward, and all took thei r proud 
stand behind and round us, planting their long lances 
on the earth, and reining np their eager steeds to see, 
1 suppose, our salaam. Next, in a common native 
j)a/Atfe, its canopy crimson and not adorned, came 
Sindia himself. He was idaiiily di'cssed, witli a 1‘eddisli 
turban and a shawl over his vest, and lay rediued, 
smoking a small gilt or golden calcan. We stood up 
in our howdah, and bowed ; he half rose in his palkce^ 
and salaamed rather in a courteous manner. At this, 
there was a loud cry of dU his followers near, who 
sung out his tithes, and the honour he had done us, &c. 
And all salaamed themselves profoundly. 1 looked 
down on the chiefs below us, and saw that they eyed 
U8 most haughtily, which very much increased the 
effect they would otherwise have produced Tliey 
were aimed with lance, scimitar, and shield, cieese 
and pistol; wore, some sliawls, some tissues, some 
plain muslin or cotton; were all mucli wiappi'd in 
clothing, and wore, almost all, a lai’ge fold of muslin, 
tied over the turban-lop, which they fasten under the 
diin, and Avhich, strange as it may sound to tlioso 
who have never seen it, lopks warlike, and is a very 
iinjiortaut defence to the sides of the neck.” * 

From Gwalior, the direct road to Oojem leads 
through Nerwar and Seronje; hut Major Palmer 
took tlie route of .riiaiisi, the other road being at that 
time infested by banditti in the pay of the Nerwar 
Rajah. Ills first stage was to Aiiteiy, a pretty large 
walled town with a tort, situated at the toot of the 


* Skuttlics ut India, pp. 
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.liills, on tJic banks of tho small river Dealoo* T^e 
nditt day, pioceedin^;: over a Ummpal^u country, lie 
readied a small village called Dibboroli, belonging to 
the ilat Kajali of Padiour. The thud day, he halted 
about three miles to the N.W. of Dittcah, which htf 
passed through on the iollowijig morning. This is 
the fji'st town in ilundelcund. It is desciibed as 
populous and well-built, suiiounded with a stone wall. 
Oil tile south-east side, the Rajah had built himself a 
palace on an eminence without the town, which com- 
mands a view of the country as iai as Paehour on one 
side, Nerwar on another, and J'liansi on a 'third. 
Tlie latt(>r, which was readied the next maich, is a 
considerable town, though smaller than Ditteali. It 
then belonged to the Peishwa. It enjoyed a con- 
sidei able trade in tlic cloths of Chaiideri, and ]>ds- 
sessed manufactories of carpets, hows and arrows, and 
spears : it was also a great thoroiightaie lor caravans 
})assing fiom the Deccan to the Doah. It is com- 
manded by a hill-fort, to the S.K. of which, at the 
distance of a lew huudred yards, is another hill of 
iieaily tlie same height. About nine miles S.E. by S. 
from J’hansi, on lliu left bank of the Retwah, is the 
aiuaent city of Oiindia, the Raiah of Avliich was for- 
meiiy the Jiead of the Bundelali tribes, Irom whom 
the other chiefs received tlic iecka or token of investi- 
ture; hut he is now rediJC(*d to insigiiiiicance.* The 
route p.i.ssed to the left of this city, and after o’ossing 
the Retwah, lay ior four marches (aliout lorty-siz 
milesj thiougli the Ouncha teintory It then entered 

* Oorcha <or Uchcha) was built id the year 1!>31> by the eighth 
Bundela sincrcipii, soon atler the accw>siou of the Emperor Hu- 
inaioon Fensliia ileiioininaf^ the BuuiloU ihirttaiiis, Qqrcha 
llnjpooUi. They were oiigiually Kajpout advqitureis 
Ueiioicb. 
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upon llie district of Cliandcri (Chcnderee), wliich 
formed an extensive and fertile circar (of Malwjiii) 
under the Mogul Government, extending ninety miles 
from E. to W., and seventy from N. to S. The 
capital, from which it takes its name, is seated on 
the Betwah, in latitude 24° 32', longitude 78" 10' ; 
forty-eight miles N.NE. from Seronje. It has a 
strong hill-fort with an extensive 2^citah, and is 
described by Abulfazel as containing 14,000 stone 
houses, but ^is undergoing a rapid decay The route 
followed by Major Balmer lay through tlic walled 
towns of Khemldssa, Koorwey (on the Betwah), and 
Bhilsah,* and again crossing the Betwah, entered, 
at Goolgaung, the territory of Bhopaul About 
tweuty-iour miles further, it led to the capital of that 
priiicip<ilit}'’, situated near a ini or lake extending 
four miles tind a half E and W., and a mile and a 
half in breadth : it is formed by an embankment, at 
the confluence of five streams issuing from the hills, 
which rise in the iorm ol an aniphitlipatic louiid the 
lake. From this tnl or lake issues the i iv(>r Bess ; and, 
on the east of the city, there is a sm.iUer tank, about 
two miles in length, the source of the small river 
Futara. 

Bhopaul, we arc told, derives its name from its 
Bajpoot founder, the minister of the celebiatcd Ba)ah 
Blioj, and was built by him at the same time that his 
master formed the present distiict of Tal into a lake, 
and founded the city of Bhojpoor. The lake has dis- 

Bhilsah is said to have been bnill liy the Hindoo dcrrii./rnd, 
llamchundcr. It contained, in .ilKMi houbes>, .md many 

handsome pagodas. Tiu' from Seronje is very pic- 

turesque It stands on the cast b.ink of the Betwah, neai its 
junction with tlie Bess, thirty-two nales N.E. of Bhopaul. The 
district 18 fertile, and produces the best tobacco in Indui. It 
IwloDgs to bmdia. 
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s^appeared, and Bbojpoor is only a L'lrge villapje, situated 
nl^r tlie ruins of the immense mound wliich arrested 
theSii^s ; but it still bears its ancient name, and the 
ruins of many temples and other edifices attest its 
former greatness. Bhopaul is situated exactly on the 
coniines of the old Hindoo province of Malwah, one 
gate being within its boundaries, and the other in 
Gondwarra. It is surrounded with a stone wall, but 
presents a ruinous appearance, notwithstanding that 
it is the residence of the Nabob. On the outside is a 
large gunqc^ or suburb, equally decayed ; and on the 
S.W., a gliwrry^ or fort, bmlt on the solid rock, with a 
stone wall and squaic towers, all much dilapidated, 
though not forty years old. The surrounding country 
is an uneven, jungly tiact; but the soil is, in general, 
lertile and well-watered, and the principality is in a 
state ol rapid improvement. It has been the policy of 
the Bengal Government, to raise this litth* Patan 
state into a degiee of consideiation and power equal 
to what Its most prosperous rulers ever enjoyed,* 
Bhopaul stands in latitude 23° 17'<, longitude 77° 30'. 

The remainder of the route we are tracing, lay first 
south-westward to Sehore, a considerable town where 
a large manuiacture of striped and checkered muslins 
is carried on; then, in a N.W. direction, ciossing the 
Parbutty, to Shu^awalpoor, the head-town of a large 
pcigunndh^ situated on the east bauk of the Jaumneer, 
and having its fort and a good bazar ; thence to Shah- 
jehanpoor, on the hanks of the Sagurmuttee, — a 
considerable town belonging, with its pergunnah^ to 

* M<alcolm, C. I. vol. i. p. 12 ; vol. a pp 242, 403. This fa- 
voured ally now maintams 2(H)0 horse, 41K>0 infantry of all classes, 
and about IfKi gun«, and possesses the forts of Ainbapaunee, Rais- 
seen, Uunnoorf'hur, Chokeyghur, and Ii.lanighur. See page 340 
of our second volume. 
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Sindia ;* in anotlicr march, to Tnrana, the head-town, 
of a pergunnah helonprmg at that time to Ahalya Bhve ; 
and, two short stages further, to Oojein. ^ ' 

The Seron^e road meets that whu li we have been 
tracing, at Shalijidianpoor. About seven coss from 
liwalior, is the laige walled lo^vn of TJeeiejh (or 
Beiye), in the environs of which are extensive iioii- 
works.*|- Nerwar, situated lorty miles S by W. li om 
Gwalior, is a lofty fortiliod hill with a small town 
below. The road thence winds among w'ooded and 
rocky hills, aifording many picturesque views of the 
liver Sind, the stony channel of which is tivico 
ciossed in the stage leading to ihe village of Dimgiee. 
The next stage is to Sepree (or Siparry), a walled 
towm. Eight miles luither, is Sasye-serai, which 
takes its name iiom a loyul serai, near winch is a 
mosque with the reinaiiis oi a tank, and a well of 
excellent water. The town is populous, siiiiounded 
with a wall of loose stones. At a shoit distant e are 
rums of several Hindoo teni])les with some well exe- 
cuted sculpture. The road then lies through an open, 
cultivated plain, in winch ^taTlds the fortihed town of 
Kallarus (or Colarees), surrounded with a fine grovo, 
with remains of tanks and a hue boo/ee. A dreiu'y 

• Shujalmipoor and Shahjeh lopom: derive their names from their 
rcsx>c( live founders , Slnij.ih khan, one of the most distinguisliect 
ftovtmors of Mdlwah, and the cnii>cior Slwlijelian ^bout half a 
mile to the westward ol the latter u»wii is a very lolly conical hill, 
crowned with a single tree and a pagoda, which is conspicuous at 
a great distance on all sides. 

i This town, which is not mentioned by either Sir John Malcolm 
or Hamilton, (and Hunter only speaks of it as a vill ige,) is re]ire- 
seilted by Forbes as IniMiig lx;en a i onsiderablc ])lace. Tie visited 
the iron mines, distant about threi miles. Seven were then being 
yorked ; and so powerliil was ihc'L'Iicct of the non in tlie envi- 
ous, that the compass varied nearly three points.*'^ rorlx;s, \ul. 
tv.W..24-2«. 
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\vlain succeeds, ivitliont a river, and with few villages* 
road to Seronjc runs southward indiuiiig to east, 
tlie\tsia»s hfiiiig marked by a senes ol ruined serais, 
which recal the days when the soiibalidars of the 
Deccan tiavelled by this route in pomp from the 
iinpeiidl court. Seionje, a coiiiiption ol Sheer-gunge, 
derives its name and ougiii from the ffunge or ciin- 
toiiments oi tlui Emperor Shore liaving boon fixed 
lieie.**^ It stands in hit 24® fS\ long. 77° 41'* Its 
appearance, ii om a hill in the subuibs, is half Eu- 
ropean, picsentiiig houses of two and three stories, 
wuth tiled and slated roofs, and gardens near the liver : 
the w'holo ellect is very pleasing. The bazar is very 
handsome and \rell supplied. This town is the pro- 
pel ty of Ameer Khan, but his cluef lesidence is at 
Toiik., Ill liaipootaiia.t Fiom Seronje, a road runs to 
Dhilsah and iioshnugahad. 

The Oojem road runs south-westward to llagoo- 
ghur, the head town ol the laigc district ol Kychcc- 
w'arra, foimeily belonging to the Kydiee branch of 
the Choliaii Kaipoots, hut now the property of Sindia. 
The town occujnes a rooi^y emineuce, and is fortified 
in the usual style, but is completely commanded by 
the adjacent heights, so as to be of no strength. It 
stands in lat. 24° 27', long. 77® 14'. An uninteresting 
country extends the foiu next stages to llajeghui-, a 


» The serais arc probably the memorials o^thls monarch’s mu- 
luhccnce. bee iiagu S(j9 of our first volume. 

1 Tonk lb siiuatcd about fitly wiles b of jyepoor, on the Bu- 
iiass river, ft it. very ancient, and was one of the chief cities of s 
dynasty u tuch luled at I'hoda. It is neatly encircled by hills, but 
tlu a]))jcaranrc is desolate and uninviting Ameer Khan has con- 
btructed a fort outvulc the town, which is called atter himsdf, 
Amcergurh. The inhabitants tire chiefly of the mercantile efossj 
the Pat.iii luyriimlous of Anioci Khan having displaced the 
pioprictoib. bee Ciiuidluy’* luduu bcciicry, part iv. 
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fort and town on the banks of the Nuaje, possessiiifr 
some trade and a good bazar. Two stages furtl er 
lead to Sarungpoor, a t(»wn of some important'** vader 
the Mogul emperors, situated on the east bank of the 
Kali-Sind. It now contains about 2000 houses, and 
is the head of a perguanah of 55 villages heloiigiug to 
the Rajah of Dewass Mr Foibi^s describes it as sur- 
rounded with rcmcains of elegant Alohammeddii mau- 
soleums ; among wlilcli is a \'ery handsome one erected 
to the memory of 15az Bahaudiir, the last independent 
king of Malwah, who was killed near this plat^e 
during the wars of Akbai*. In the centre of the town 
is a noble mosque, wbicb was then turned into a (lo- 
venimeut hay-loft and granary for horses. Muslins 
and cottons are maiiufactuicil lioie. A stage ol se\en- 
teen miles fuither leads to Sliahjehaiipoor. 


OOJEIN. 

OojEiN, the Uj]ayini and Avaiiti of the Hindoo 
Puiaiias, and the Ozone of Ptolemy and the l*eiiplus, 
deservedly occujjies a high lank among the sacred 
cities of llindostan. Moic than eighteen centuries 
ago, it was the seat of einpiie, of aits, and of learning, 
under the sway of the illustrious Vikiamaditya (oi 
Vikramajeet) whose accession forms the Hindoo era ; 
and it is consideied as the hist meiidiaii by the native 
geographers and ostionomers. It stands on the east 
bank of the Sceprali iiver; in lat. 23° 11', long 75° 51', 
at an elevation of IGJJC feet above the level of the sea. 
The modem town is situated a mile to the southward 
of the ancient city, which has been overwhelmed by 
some physiCiil catastrophe ; the Hindoo legends say, a 
shower of earth, which buried the city and its in- 
Labitaiits. On the spot whcie the anciout city is 
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paid to have stood,*’ says Mr. Hunter, ‘‘ by digging 
tby^thp depth of Irom fifteen to eighteen feet, they 
find-iUri-wk walls entire, pillars of stone, and pieces of 
wood of an exti’aordinary hardness. The bricks, thus 
dug up, ai'O used for building : some of them are of a 
much larger size than are now made. Utensils of 
various kinds are sometimes dug up in the same 
places ; and ancient coins are found, either by digging, 
or in the channels cut by the periodical rains. During 
our stay at Oojein, a large quantity of wheat was 
found by a man in digging for bricks : it was almost 
entirely consumed, and in a state resembling charcoal. 
The earth of which the mound is composed, being 
soft, is cut into ravines by the rains. In one of these, 
from which seveial stone pillais had been dug, I saw 
a sjiace from twelve to fifteen feet long, and seven or 
eight high, composed of earthen vessels, broken and 
closely compacted together ; it was conjectured to be a 
potter’s kiln Between this place and the new town, 
is a hollow, in which, tiadition says, the river Sipa- 
rah formeily ran. It changed its course at the time 
that the city was huridld, and now runs to the west- 
ward. Adjoining to these subterraneous mins, on the 
present hank of the Siparah, is the cave of the Ilajah 
Blurteiy. Before the gate of the court are two rows 
of stone pillars, one mniiing from £. to W., the other 
from S. to N You enter the court from the south- 
waid. Within it are the entrances of two caves or 
divisions ol the palace. The outermost enters from 
the south, and is sunk about three feet underground. 
From this entrance (which is on the side), it runs 
straight east, being a long gallery, supported on stone 
pillars, which are cur^pusly carved with figures of 
men in alto-relievo: these figures ore now much 
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defaced. The inner apartment also enters from th^ 
south Tljis is a pretty wide chamlier, ueaily on t^e 
level of tlio ground, the roof supported on stout pjliuis, 
over which are hud long btonca, m the manner of 
beams On the noith side, opposite to the entrance, 
is a small window, which throws a idint light into the 
apartment It looks down upon the low ground, 
hencutli the Imnk on which tlic* building is situated. 
On the left liaiul or v/est side of the ap.irtinenl, is a 
small triangular opening in the stone pavement. 
Through this you descend, about the hidglit of a man, 
into an .ipartment tnily siihteiiaiieous and perfectly 
dark. Tins is also suppoi ted on stone piliais, in the 
same manner as the upper one. It Inst runs east- 
ward, and then turns south. On the lelt side aie two 
chambers, about seven leet by eight. At the southern 
extremity u a door, which probably led into some 
fiutlier apartment, but it is sliut u}i with earth and 
riihhi»h. The lakeeis who re^de lieie, say, a tiadi- 
tion exists, that one subiL*rraiieous ]»assage went ii om 
hence to Benares and to Hurdwar ; and they tell us, 
that this dooi was shut up about twelve or loiirteeii 
years ago, by the Government, bciMUse people some- 
times lost themselves in the lahyiinth. This is said 
to be the place in which the Rajah Bliirteiy, the 
brother of Vikramaditya, shut himself up altei having 
relinquished the woild; hut tlieie aie various and 
discordant accounts of its construction and date. By 
some, it is said to have been constructed in its ])rcsent 
form by Bhirtery himself. By otheis, these inner 
apartments are siiid to have been the mahl or private 
chambers of Gundrutsein, and tlie colonnade befoie 
gate to have been his public hall of audience : (it 
is added,) that this escaped the general wicck of old 
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Oojeiii, and either was not iilfectctl, or sank gently 
di^Avn, so as to retain its foim, though thrown down 
un(i »r the level of the gioiind.” 

There can he no doubt, we think, that these apart* 
snents are real excavations. AVith legard to tlic cata- 
strophe which overwhelmed the old city, IMr, Hunter 
remarks, that ihcie me no volcanic scffriec among the 
rums, nor any coiiicid peaks in tlie neigh boui hood, 
which might la\oui the idea of its having been a eou- 
vuhioii sirnilai to that winch bmied Pompeii. An 
eai th(|u<ik(‘ appears one ol the most pi oliahle causes : 
the only olijectioii to this oxjilanation is, the entire 
stall* ill which it is alleged that tlie walls are found. 
An inundation might be (onsidered as the cause; 
and, in fact, while Mr Hunter was at Oojem, the 
river lose to such a height, that gieat part of tlie 
modern town, tbough situated on a high bank, was 
overflowed, and many bouses within it, as well as 
whole milages in the neighbouihood, weie swejit away 
by the toirent Vet, the sue ol the stiemn and the 
length ol its com be, (the source being only at the 
distance of fourteen cosa,) did not appear to him 
adeipiate to fuinisli water enough to produce so com- 
plete a revolution ; and he was therefore disposed to 
consider the change of its course, in conformity to the 
tradition, as the effect, rather than the cause of the 
event. The opinion adopted by Sir John Malcolm, 
however, is, that the city was overwhelmed by tlie 
river. It is possible that an eaitlnpialce may have 
concurred iu jnoducing the catastiophc, by ci eating 
some ubstiiictjoii to the wateis of the livei ; oi the 
giving way ot some artificial mound may be suggested 
as a cause fully adeqm^te to account for the phe- 
uumenou. Mi liuutei's supposition ol a whirlwind 
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blowinpf np loose earth or sand sufficient to bury the 
city, will not be thought very probable. 

The modern city is of an oblong form, about six 
miles in circumference, fortihed with a stone wall and 
towers. Within this space there is some waste 
ground, but the gi eater par 4 . is thickly covered with 
buildings, and very populous. The streets aie broad, 
airy, paved, and clean ; the houses geneially good, of 
brick or wood, tiled, or terraced. The most remark- 
able buildings are, four mosques, erected by private 
individuals ; a pagoda^ built by Kunnojec Sindia ; a 
mausoleum erected to the memory oi that chief, the 
father of Madhajec ; another mausoleum, which was 
being erected in 1705, in memory of a celebrated 
gossaniiee ; »Siuditi\s palace, an extensive and suf- 
ficiently commodious house,, but without any claim to 
magnificence; a'' gate, near the palace, the only re- 
mains of a fort said to have been built soon after the 
time of Vikramaditya, and presenting a good specimen 
of the ancient Hindoo architecture ; besides numerous 
temples. The most consideiable of these is a little 
way outside the walls, at Unkpat, a place held in high 
veneration, as that at which Krishna and his brother 
are fabled to have received the iiidiments of their edu- 
cation. Here is a tank, said to ho of liigh antiquity, 
enclosed with a stone wall ; and two square temples 
with pyramidal roofs were erected within the endo- 
Bure about sixty years ago, by the Puar Rajah. 
Within the city, near the eastern wall, is a hill of 
considerable height, on the top of whidi is a Hindoo 
temple erected to Mahadeo, and adjoining it, the tomb 
of a Alussulman saint. The hill is seen from a great 
distance, and commands extensive prospect on 
^^yeryside. To the noith is seen, at the distance of 
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four miles, the rude and massy structure of Kalydeh 
(or Kallea-deb), an ancient and very curious palace, 
built on an island in the Sceprah by Sultan Nazir-ud- 
deen Khilji, who ascended the throne of Malwah, 
A.II. 905. To the westward, is traced the winding 
course of the Seeprah, through a fertile valley di- 
versified with corn-fields and dumps of iniit-trees. 
Close on the top of the opposite bank is the fort of 
Beironngurh, about a quarter of a mile in length, sur- 
rounded with a lampart of earth, and containing an 
ancient temple dedicated to the tutelary divinity of the 
place, wliose name it bears. IStill further up the stream, 
and neai‘ly opposite the middle of the town, are the 
gardens of Abha-Ohitnavecs and KauaKhan: on the 
latter, no decoration of art has been spared. Exactly 
over these, at the distance of half a mile from the 
river, on a lising ground, is a grove containing the 
tomb of another samt, Shah Dawnl. The prospect 
is bounded on this side by a lidge of hills, at the dis- 
tance of three miles, running sex’Un miles N.N.E. and 
S S.W. : they are chiefly of granite, and from them 
the stone employed m building is supplied ; but they 
are covei(3d with vegetable mould to a suflident depth 
to ailmit of cultivation. To the S W. is seen a wide 
avenue of tiees, which terminates a course of two miles 
at a tem])lc oi Ganesa, surnamed Chintamun : it is 
visited by numerous processions at stated periods. The 
south wall ol the town is washed by tbe Seepi ah, 
which makes a oudden turn at this place. This extre- 
mity of the city, called Jyo-smgh-poorali, contains an 
observatory built by the Kajah Jye-Siiigh, who lield 
the city and territory of the Emperor Mohammed, in 
quahty of soubahdar.* E^tward, as far as the eye can 


• hcc page 70 of this volume. 
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reach, is a level plain, intermptod only by a conical 
hillock at the distance of three miles, beyond Avhich 
is an extensive lake, close on the left oi the Bhopaul 
road • 

Of the palace at Kallea-deh, Mr. Forbes gives tlie 
following description. “ The Sepra niuning on the 
east in its natural bed, has been conducted by a chan- 
nel to the western side of the structure, wheie tho 
stream rushes through the aiches of a budge into two 
laige reservoirs, and is thence led to numerous small 
onas with fountains and other ornaments. On the 
light is a lange of buildings divided by arches, each 
leading to a square ajiaitment, with a roof paitly pro- 
jecting inward, to foim a colonnade round a fountain 
and small tank hordei cd with chunam This was open 
to llie sky, while the company sat beneath the piaz7.a. 
Under the roof, throughout the apartments, are iioii 
rings fiom which the tattccs of scented grass were 
suspended. This range oi apartments, the budge, and 
a laige central building, form thiee sides of a squaie: 
on the fouitli, the rivei, divided into five sti earns, 
rushes down as many artificial cascades, into a general 
receptacle The ceiitial building consists of a squaie 
apartment covered foui domes, and seems to have 
been the duan-konna^ or eatiug>roum. The excellent 
materials, cspeually the fine chunam, have hitherto 
resisted the effects of time and tlio elements. In iioiit 
of the whole arc remains of a wall, enclosing about thiee 
miles of ground, which was furmeily a park belougmg 
to the royal villa.”-|- 

* Asiat. Res. vol. VI. pp. 39—43, 

t Forbes, vol, »v. p 0. This description was written in 1703, 
when these water-works and subupieoiis edifices were .Wd years okl, 
and still in lii<;h iiresmatuui. 1 he sunt lyraiil (siuli w.uslus clii- 
xattcr) caused siiiulai idatcs to fit* toiisUucled in other iiails of lus 
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Until the recent traiibfci* of the seat of government 
to Gwulior, Oojein was consideied as the capital of 
Siiuha's dominions The ofiicerb of government are, 
however, almost the only MaliratU inhabitants. The 
Mussulmans form a very considerable portion of the 
population. The Borahs, or Ismaelies, ai*e here a 
jiumerous dass, amounting to 1200 families, and occu« 
pyiug four maliah of the city, separated hy strong 
gates from tlie other waids* Botli Hindoos and 
Moslems speak a dialect diJleiing very little from that 
of Agr.i :nid Delhi Ooieiii is a place of consideiable 
traffic. Fine white cloths are brought hei e from C3haude« 

dominions ; and there arc veiy fine ones at Mendo, twenty-six c-o«« 
from f)ojt‘in 

• Tlie iiorahs arc a men antilc tribe of Alohammedant., whose 
name derived trora the Hindoo word trailic. The same 

appellation is {jiven to a frilie oi Urahmms Irom Alewar. nie Mo- 
hammedan Uorahs, who < ome from the toast oi Oujerat into Central 
1ndia« arc the thiet medium Uirouidiwhuh the trade in Euro- 
jican articles is tamed on , and iii eiery town in whitJi they settle^ 
tiiey form a distinct colony 'J’hey are ol the tribe of nass<ince. 
once so dreaded in Egypt and Persia for the atU of murder and 
depredation which they i>cri*etrated m blind obedience to the inan- 
ilale of their spiritual lord, so famous hi the Crusade history, under 
the name ot the Hid Mau of the Mountain The chief muuUah, 
who resides at Oojciii, is appouitcd by the higli-])ricst ot tJii>. class 
at .Surat • he. authority extends over all his tribe in Central India, 
nndaslar AurungJibad south llisorilcrs goto regulate their 
most minute actions, and he promulgates annually a table of rules 
tor their guiibunt. He estimated the Porahs in his dlotese or 
Uiargio> at nearly 10,000 families, or about 43,000 yiuls.” Maitohn, 
vol 11 p 112. Ml lluntci states the numlier ol Idimhes m Surat 
(in J700) at (lOOO; those iii Oojein, at I.IOO, ** but the head-quar- 
ters of the tribe,” he adds, ** is at Uoorhaupoor, where their 
mixillah or hvgh-prif'st resides ” Ilishop llelxsr says • “ 'i hey are, 
in general, very peaceable and onlerly merchants, agreeing tar bet- 
ter with botli Jams and llajpooU tlian their fiery Sunmte rivals.” 
Uuber, vol. ii. p. W1 But “ tV^Y are, m general, unpopular, and 
are held in the same estimation foi iwraimony that the Jews arc in 
England.” lb. vol. iii. p. (A See, ioi an .vaouilt of thc^UussiUlccb'i 
Mod./ria\. Peisu, vol, i. pp. 14(1— 15J 
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ree and Sehore ; from Boorliaiipoor, turbans and stained 
goods; from Surat, European and Chinese imports, 
and pearls; fiom Marwai*, the asa-f(rtida of Sindh ; 
and the diamonds of Bundelcund, go by this way to 
Surat. The exports arc cotton, coarse cloths, aal (the 
root of the monnda citrifolia)^ and opium. A black 
vegetable mould covers the greater part of the district, 
wliich, in the rainy season, becomes so soft, that tra- 
velliiig is hardly pi acticable. On drying, it cracks in 
all directions, and the fissures are so wide and deep in 
many parts by the road side, that it is dangerous tor 
a horseman to go off the beaten track. The quantity 
of ram that lalls in ordinary seasons is so great, and 
the soil is so retentive of moisture, that wells are 
scarcely needed for iiigalion, and they arc conse- 
quently little used. It is singulai, that the vine here 
produces a second crop in the rainy season ; the grape, 
however, is acidulous and of an inferior quality ; nor 
is the first crop equal in size and flavour to the ear- 
lier grape of Booihanpoor. The other fruits are, the 
mango, guava^ plantaiiu melon, and watei -melon; 
two species of annona ; several varieties of the orange 
and lime ; the faUah {grewvi as%aiica\ from which is 
made a refieshing sheibet; and in a few gardens, the 
cartca papaya. The sugar-cane was formerly culti- 
vated. The climate would seem to be far from salu- 
biious. The heats ai'c excessive, especially during the 
hot winds of April and May ; and intennittent fevers 
prevail from towards the end of the rains till the mid- 
dle of November.* During the rains, the nights are 

• As. Res. vol. vj. pp. 4.'», 52—7. During the hot winds, the 
thermometer, when exposed to them, stood at from dJP to 109^ at 
4 j*. M, ; and the heat at 9 Aaricd from U0° to 90°. From the 
middle of June, when the rains set in, to the middle of July, the 
aftetnoou heat varied from 107° to 00° ; and afterwards, till the ter- 
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cold. No one of our modern authorities throws any 
light on the statement of Abulfazel, that the river 
sometimes Bows with milk. This prodigy had hap- 
pened, he tells us, only a week before he vi&ited the 
city, about eight in the evening ; and ])eople of all 
ranks, both Mussulmans and Hindoos, took up some of 
the milk.* The most obvious explanation is, that it 
must have become impregnated with chalk from the 
sudden falling in of some ]>art of its banks. 

Next in rank to Oojein, among the cities of Central 
India, is Dhar or Dhara-imggur, the capital of a 
petty principality, and the residence of the Ilajali 
Kamchundei Puar. It appears at one peiiod to have 
covered a great extent of ground, and is said to have 
contained 20,000 houses : in 1020, the number did not 
amount to 0000, but the population was rapidly in- 
creasing It derives its rank and iniportanre from 
having been made the seat of govemmeut by llajah 
Bhqi ; which honour it enjoyed till it was translerrcd 
in the fifteenth century to Mandoo, by the Mohamme- 
dan conquerors of Malwah.f 

The eaily history of Mahvah is mvolvx*d iii ob- 
scurity and fable. lu Indian inaiiiisciipts, Sir John 
Malcolm says, it is noticed as a separate pi evince 000 

mination of the rains, from 00° to 74°. It then increased, the nwji- 
mum being K‘l^, and till the middle of Noveniher, being seldom 
under 00^ In February, it \aricd from to 10J°, falling m the 
morning as low as 40'^. 

* A>cen Akbery, vol. ii. p 44 

tit stands 111 Ut 22° 3.y, long. 75° 24', feet above the level 
of the sea The district contains about 40(1 square miles, compre- 
hending 17!) villages, 25 of which arc situated m the wild and hilly 
tracts, and inhabited by llheels In 11IJ(», the number of iniia- 
biLcd houses was 7'i73, and its pc^nilation about. 17 , IKm souls, in the 
proportion of one Moh.amiuedan lu wxteen lliiidoos. Malcolm, 
vol. i. p. 11 ; vol. ii.p. 4U9. 
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years before tlic Christian era ; wlicji Dnnjee, a sove- 
reif^n of the Bheel race, restored power of the 
Brahmins, which had been destroyed tiy the Buddhists. 
One of his successors (about BC. is said to have 
shaken off his dependence on the Hindoo sovereign 
of Delhi. On the failure ol his line (about B.C. 
460), Adut Pnar, a llajpoot prince, commenced the 
Puar dynasty, wliich continued to rule Malwah up- 
wards of 1056^ years. Of this line was the fammis 
Vikramaditya, who established the era still in general 
use.* In the year 641 of this era (A.D. 607)? Ihjjah 
Bhooj succeeded to the throne, and i emoved the scat 
of government fi’om Oojein to Dliar On the death 
of his successor, the Puar dynasty gave way to that of 
the Towur Rajj>oots, whi<h Lasted 142 years. This 
was succeeded i)y that of the Cliohans, which ex- 
tended through 167 ycura. In the reign of IMahleo, 
the last of this dynasty, Malwah lell under the AIo- 
liammedan dominion. The country was, however, 
only partially subdued “We find Hindoo princes 
and chiefs in almost ever}' district, opposing the pro- 
gress of the invaders, and often with such success as 
to establish dynasties of three or four generations, 
who ruled over a considerable part of the country. 
These revolutions continued to be frequent till the 
more complete eompicst of Bahaudur Shah, which 
took place during the reign ol Shahab-ud-decn, who 
put that leader to deatli, and appointed (A.D. 1367) 
to the government of Alalwah, Dilawiu* Khan Ghoree. 
This governor, taking advantage of the flight of 
Mahommed Toghluk, and of the confusion into which 
India was thrown by the invasion of Timonr,-|- as- 

* respecting lhi». prince, (U» wlioro, in Hindoo annals, is 
assigned a rci/pi ot J(H) >e.irs,) pp, IJS— UU of our hrbL volume. 

i bcc ^Ol. h XT* 230. 
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snmod tlio titles an<l ensigns of roj'altj^ TIo fiwd liis 
capital at Dhar, which still presents, in the ruins with 
which it. is surrounded, the history of this change. 
The materials of its temples appear to have been 
appropriated to build palaces and mosques for its new 
soveieign. This city did* not, however, long remain 
the capital of the Mohammedans. Alif Kliaii, the 
son of Dilawnr Khan, who became celebrated under 
the name ot Hoshung Shah, removed the seat of 
government to Mandoo.” 

Woshung Shah, soon after his accession to the 
throne, was made* piisoner by the Sultan of Oiijerat ; 
hut, though his reign commenced in adversity, he 
afterwards acquired great tame*. To facilitate opera- 
tions against the Hindoo prince of Gondwarra, he 
built a ton n and fort on the left hank of the Ner- 
hiidda, to which he gave his own name.* Tliis in- 
volved him in hostilities with the Mohanimedan kings 
of the Bahrninec dynasty, which w’lue attended with 
various foitimc; hut he was ultimately succMissful. 
He defeated and slew Nursingh, the luler of Gond- 
warra, and took his rich capital of Kirlali, which, 
with the adjoining countiy, remained in his posses- 
sion. Hoshung died immediately after this success, 
(AD. 1433,) having, reigned thiity years. His re- 
mains were hrought from lloshungabad to his new 
capital of Mandoo ; and the noble mausoleum erected 
over them, is still in excellent preservation. 

Hoshung Ghoree was succeeded by his son, 

* IToshungatind (f;encral1y written llussingabad) is situated in 
lat 220 43'. Jong. 77° 43', 55 miles S. of Uaisrin. It is the iiipital 
ot a large pergunnah bclouging to the Dritish (jo\criimout, and 
being the key to this, quarter of |lic Pctcan, is a permanent station 
for a military detadmicnt. Although the hoimes rover an exten- 
sive surf.ire, the town vms, m ItSO, but thbily i»coplcd.— Malcolm, 
vol, 11 , p, 4'JO. 
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Gluzni Khan, a weak and dissolute sovereign. This 
prince was detlironcd by his minister, Mahomed Khil- 
jee, whose conduct, after he attained power, redeemed 
the crime of usurpation. It was to this prince that 
Mandoo owed its fame and splendour ; and the mag- 
nificent tomb over Uoshung Shah, and the colleges 
and palaces that he built, give testimony of his respect 
for the memory of his benefactor, and of a regard and 
consideration for his subjects, that entitle him to that 
high reputation which he has attained. Though liv- 
ing almost always in the camp, liis taste and magnifi- 
cence adorned and enriched every part of his territo- 
ries. Besides the monuments of his splendour already 
noticed, there are ruins of many palaces built by hint 
at Nalcha, a town beautifully situated oix miles N ol 
Mandoo, on the verge of the rich, open couiitiy ^\lo(]i 
there approache' the mountains and great ravines. 
There can be little doubt from concurring lestimonu-' 
that it was under the government of Alahomed KluJ. 
jee, that Malwab reached its liighest prosperity as a 
kingdom ” * His reign lasted thirty-four yean,. 

Ghias-ud-deen Khiljee, bis son and successor, wrs 
an indolent and voluptuous pi inte ; audit is a pioo 
of the energy of his fathers government, or of ilie 
ability of his own ministers, that, during a reign of 
thirty-three years, a kingdom like Malwah, surrounded 
with turbulent neighbours, suffered no diminution of 
territory. His sou, Noor-ud-deen, though active and 
brave, was the slave of his passions, and fell a victim 
to, his debaucheries. He left, however, the wealth 

t * Ttiis prince expeflenced, nevertheless, duringa life of constant 
action, some very serious reverses. He had at one time lost his 
throne through a conspiracy of his nobles, but was rc-seated upon 
It by the aid of Sultan Muzulter ol^ Gujur.it. On another SK:Gasjnn, 
Jie was taken prisoner by the Ranah of Cliittorc, who generously 
Mored him to liberty and dominion. 
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a very pretty cottage ia a beautiful situation ou a 
rocky and woody promontory, and actually washed by 
the sea-spray, where Mr. Elphiiistone cliiedy resides 
during the hot weather. (Fiom Mr. Elphiustone’s 
house, there is ^^lagnificeiit view of the town and 
haibour; and ftb the extremity of this promontory, in 
a part of the rock wliich it is difficult to approach, are 
the remains of a pagoda, and a liole famous as a place 
of resort for Hindoo devotees, who believe that, on en- 
tering it, they are puiihed from their sins, and come 
out regenerate. The western side of the promontory 
is considered as one of tlie healthiest situations in 
Bombay, and there are several European houses on 
the beach. Tlierc is 31*40 a beautiful village, inhabited 
almost entiridy by Bralunius, with a very fine tank in 
its centre.) The third and principal government- 
residence is Fareil, about six miles from Bombay, at a 
short distance from the eastern shore of the island. 
The interior of the house is very handsome, having a 
fine stdir-case and two noble rooms, one over the other, 
of seventy-five or eighty feet in length. The lower 
one IS said to have been an old and desecrated church 
belonging to a Jcauit college, whidi had fallen into the 
hands of a Fai'see, from whom it was purchased by 
Government about sixty years ago. Beliind the house 
is a moderate-sized, old-fashioned garden, in which is 
planted a slip of the willow which grows on Bonaparte's 
grave. Adjoining is a small paddock, or rather yard, 
full of diffeient kinds of deer, which are fed by hand j 
and another little yard, containing some wild animals, 
of which the most interesting are, a noble wild ass from 
Ciitch, and a singular ape from Sumatia 

About half a mile from the house, following the 
course of the sea, is a very extensive wood, principally 
of coco-trecs, through which the load runs for about 
rAET VIII. tt 
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three miles to the town and ferry of IVIahim. Tliis 
wood is thickly inhabited hy people of all religions ; 
but the Portuguese Christians, n lio peilectl> resemble 
the natives in dreas and appeal anee, seem to be the 
most numerous ; and the circumstance of there being 
here the ruins of a college, as ivell as a ihiirch with the 
priests’ house attached to it, would prove it to hiuc 
been the jnindpal settlement on the island. Tlieie 
are also se\eial mosques and pagfwlas Thi' wood is so 
intersected hy roads and paths, with but few objects to 
seive as laiidmaiks, that a stranger would have ninth 
difficulty 111 finding liis way out of the lahyniitli of 
trees and huts. The town ot Illaliim is ill built, but 
it has a fort, a Koman Catholic churtli, and othei ino- 
mimeiit** of lormer piospeiity. TJie priests aie lor the 
most part educated at (ioa.”* 

TJie loan fioin JVlolahai Point to the Fori, lies 
along the lieach of llatk-bay, a dangerous b.iy foi nied by 
the Point on one side, and hy Old Woman’s Island, tir 
(kmlaba, on avIucIi is the light-house, oii the other 
Tlie shore is the geiieial burial-place ol fill cl^l^ses of 
inhabitants. That of tlie Ihighsli is walled in and 
Avell kept : it is filled with pietty nioniinnmts, mostly 
of cbiinarn, and contains many an niiiead insiiiption. 
Next to the British cemetery is that of the Portuguese ; 
after whuh follow those of the Aimeniaiis, tlie Jews, 
and the AJohammedans, svitli that of the few ilmdoos 
who bury their dead. They aie all oversb.idowetl l»y 
a thick coco-imt wofid ; and the ride among tlie monu- 
ments, placed between tlie grove and the sea, would be 
far from unplcasiiig, were it not tliat the tuleiontinu- 
ally w'ashes in the sculls and hone-* of the Hindoos w'ho 
are binned on the heacli at low svater 

“ The Fort of Bombay is said to be too large to be 

* lleber, aoI. m. pp. 
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defended, if ever a Kuropean enemy should effect a 
landing on the island ; and no pait of it is bomb- 
proof. Besides which, the native houses nithin the 
walls are closely crondeil tog(*thei, very high, and 
mostly built of wood.* The fort is dirty, hot, and dis- 
agreeable, particularly the qu^tfier near the bazar. gate, 
owing to the ruins ot houses which were burned down 
some years ago, and ^ve never b(>eii removed ; but 
new buildings aie, in many places, using on the ruins 
of tlie old, so that the streets aic become so uneven as 
to reader it disagreeable, if not dangerous, to pass 
tliiough them. I'lio most inteiesting object in the 
fort la the dock-vaid. Near the docks is the castle, 
now used as an arsenal. The liarbour is filled with 
vessels Irom all nations, and of all shapes : the largest 
and I’liiest of tl le i oi eignei s ai e the Ai ab** The only 

English cluircli is in the lort; it is large, but neither 
■well served nor^well atteuded.f The Portuguese and 
Anueniiin cliuiches are iiumeious both within and 
M'lthout the ■walls; and theic are three or four syna- 
gogues, and mosques and temples iiinumciablc. The 
largest p.igoda iii Bombay is in the Black Town, 
ahout a mile and a half fiom the Fort : it is deditsited 
to Mumba Devee or the Bombay goddess, who^ by her 

* ** lowanis the sea,” Lord Valent la savs, Bombay is cx- 
trenuU strong, an<1 Iwttery alxne battery completely lornmanils 
the liailMiiir. I'o the laid Mde, it b> no means oilers the same re- 
sistance ; but this js of lit'Je conseciitertte, a:}, were an enemy oni e 
Inndid and capable ot making Tef;ular approaches, the town must 
surrender A Ixnnbardmcnt would Liy the whole town in ashes in 
a few hours’ — Valentia, \oi. ii p IMI, 

t This writer visiUal Bombay in ISIK). Mrs. Ilelier describes the 
church as handsonic, anil adds ** There is also a small tein})orary 
(liapel at Alaloongi , and a church, wliuh the Bisliojitonsci rated, 
has reif ntly been biult m the island ot Colabab, where then, are 
consulerable cantniiiuents. Tlieic is Iikewis(' a Prcbbytcriau place 
of worijbip wjtlim Ute Fort,”— Hcber, vol, Jii P* 120. 

U2 
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ima^c aiul attributes, seems to be Parvati, the wife of 
Siva ”* 

Within a century, the population of Bombay has 
increased tenfold In 1710, it was estimated at 16,000 
souls In 11116, the result of a census made by order 
of Government, shewed the number of houses to 
amount to 20,706, with about eiglit jiersons to each ; 
and the numbers of the resid^t population wci e as 
follows : 


British, not military 

1,»40 

Ditto, military and marine 

- 2,4tj0 

J’ortuguesc and Armenians 

- 11,'MKI 

.lews - . . 

SOU 

Mohamui(‘daiib ... 

- 2.‘1,(KJ0 

Hindoos - _ - 

- lO'J.bOO 

l^arboes ... 

ri.iso 


Ibl /mO 


Besides these, it has been calculated, that the tem- 
porary sojoiirneis «iud floating pfipulation of Bombay, 
amount to upwaids of 60,000 i»eisons*|- 

The Parsee inhabitants, the descendants of the Per- 
sian Guebres who fled from the persecution ol Shah 
Abbas, foiTii a very rich, active, and loyal class ol the 
community, coiitnbutiug greatly to ihe piospeiily of 
the settlement. Tliere is not a Burojican house of 

• Graham’s (Mrs ) llebulcnccin India, i»p. 11—14. Lord Valon- 
tia inferb from the name ol thib IcKal diviuily, that Homba was 
the original name of the ibland, and not, as generally su))]iosed, 
formed from the Portuguese fwm Itafna It is much more liUcK, 
that the Hindoos have named their goddess from the island. 

t Hamilton, vol. ii p IW. Mrs Graham estimates tlie lows at 
between 3 and 4000, and says, that tliey long passed in lloinbay lor 
a sect of Mohammedans. The Parsces she sots down at from (i to 
flUOO , while Lord Valentia, falling mto an opposite* rror, rei>resenls 
them as forming the greater profiortion of the inhabitants. They 
are, however, the thief proprietors ** Hardly a house or a foot of 
laud In the island belongs to any other cUibs.” 
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irado m wliitli one of them has not a share ; and gene- 
rally, It is the Parseo that jnodiices the larger part of 
the lapital. Then influence is consequently very 
great.” In fact, they are the proprietiirs of the greater 
pai t of the island. Lord Valeiitia asked a respectable 
individual of this nation, why they built such splendid 
habitations, and purchased laud at a priic that ;^ielded 
only four cenf , ii'lieu they could so easily make 
fight or twelve. His answer was : “ This is our native 
coiiiiti*y, where we are also to die: wo have now no 
othci home to look to, and theiefore like to have some 
**ertairi propcity for our thildreii to iuliciit. You 
English are only here for a short time, and therefore 
wish to make as much of your money as possible, that 
you may i eturn to your country, svhere, I suppose, 
you act as wa do here.”* 

From the length of time that Hoinbay has been 
Tindei the control of Europeans, the Farsees have 
adopted little of the Asiatic maimcis. They wear the 
dress which, they say, had been adopted on their arrival, 
but they eat and di ink like the English. -Their houses 
are furnished with a profusion of Enghsli looking- 
glasses, pi lilts, and paintings. “ To the credit of their 
humanity,” says Loid Valentia, they provide for all 
their poor ;-f’ and to the credit of then piivate morals, 
there is not .a single mistress or couitesan of their 
custc ill the settlement. They are generous and splen- 
did ill the higher ordeis, and in the iowei , active and 

• Valcntia, vol n p 173. Almost all the liouscs and gardens 
octupietl by Isuropoaiis, arc tlicir proj^ertv. A Pariee gcnllemaa 
told Mrs. (jraham, U»al he received a year lu rents, and that 

his brother recco cd marly as inmU 

t “ During the f iminc that desolated India m the years IJKlfl and 
1(U)0, the Parsee inert haul, Ardoeer Dadcc, fed rilKK) pt)or iH'rsona 
for three months at In-, own expense. Ix^vidos other liberalities to 
the starving people.''-— Ciraliaui'v lounial. !>■ 44, 

U 3 
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iiitellipfont, far sur)iassin#]f, as sprvanls, fitlior IMnssiil- 
rnaiuis oi Hindoos. Tlioy laoslly sp(*«ik laijubsli with 
jn’opiiety. In ihcii* persons, tl’i*y aie a handsome 
race, fairer than the names, though not jiossessing the 
dear skin of the Eu opeans. In tlieir m.inneis, they 
are umfonnly conciliatory and miJd. I confess,” adds 
liis JiOidsliiji, “ that I infinitely prefer them to any 
race of p(‘oi»Ic in the K«tst, subject to Jliitisli control. 
They have numerous temples to I’lie; but their 
piiests liave no authoiity in tempoi.il concerns, nor 
iniieh spiritual contiol. Tlic beauty of the es]>lanade, 
every nioriung; and eveninpr. is pcH‘atly heijL^hteueo hy 
these \ (Italics ol the sun, wlio croud tliere in tlieir 
white, flowinfr Raiments and colouied tuilians, to hail 
his iisiiift, 01 to ])ay respect, by theii liumhle prostra- 
tions, to his paitinp: rays. On this occasion, the 
females do not appeal*, but they still go to the wells ior 
Wc'iter, as did tin* wives of the ancient jiatriarclis.”* 

“ Tlio Ouebre women,” says JMrs. frraham, “ enjoy 
more fiecdom than other Oneiital females, hut they 
have not yet thought of cultivating tlieir minds. 
Pei haps, thi> is owing, in great ineasuie, to tlie eaily 
marriages wliidi tliey contract. By becoming the 
jiropeity of their husbands in their iiilaiicy, they never 

• Valentis, vol ii. p 1/4. Mr llowison rtescnlu's the ettect of 
the cTOwitb of I'arsees standing by tlu edge ot the bea, and pra>ing 
iiJoud with uplitted luiiids, .is ^erystllkIng ** 'Pht niurnuir of 

th(‘ir \ oiets is powcitid and loiisUnt, .irid lias a singular cHett 
when heard amid tJie <1 isliingotthe w.ocs. The devotees ire most 
nuiiienius during sunr.sc, when thev line nearly the wlioJt of the 
txsadi that skirls the cxplaiiade, and from their dress, atriludea, and 
occupation, torm an imprtssnu spKUile. They stand witli their 
fates tlirotted towards the sun, and never fora moineiii turn from jt 
till ihc^' h.ave finislud their religious duties;, t’u pertormance of 
whuh usually occiipie*. about a quarter of an hour. ' ''I'hcir prajers 
.ire not repeate'l distiiutly, hut .ue miillered thiougli the* tc'eth 
ujth .ikiiul ul uioruculate iioiae^ williuul opening the iiiib. 
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tliinlv of ru'dininniif a further sluuv of tlieir affoctions.” 
'J’lus ])Kittico ol man \i!Jtr while' (liililitTi, may justly 
In* jfiiaidhil as tlie i»reaii*st oh'^tatle to hotli the nietital 
ami moial impr ivement ol the Parsers. The women 
liave .1 bettci eliaiaetei foi ehastity, than tor eleaiili- 
jiess The yonm^ ,jie tlelicate and jileasinef in 
then* jieisons, hut, heltiie twenty, thevp;iow (oaiseainl 
masi nliiie in a iar £>ieaiei def^ieo than eithei the 11 m- 
tloos or the .Afoliamiuedans. 

M'lth lepraid to the moial effect of their ancient and 
Min^ulai suiieistition, a very comjielent and irnpaituil 
witness heals the follow inu^ testimony ; which, tlLOUf>]i 
It rxhihits them m a soniewiiat less pleasiiifjj 
than they appealed to Loid Valenti.i, has tlie advau- 
laj^e ol hi'inp, diaun fiom loiif’er ohsei vation. 

’■* It IS not saMiiq;’ loo innch to alinin, lluit, wliether 
fioiii l!m J;;noiam(* ol the j»i lests and tlie little lespect 
in uhiili tlie) aie held, oi lioiri ivliatever other tause^ 
tin'll ri'lurioii sei'ins to liave very little lulUieme of any 
kind, exi ('pt oi a social and politual natiiie, aiisutg’ 
lioni tlie comu'xiou of laste. II tve may judjije from 
their piaitiee, U has hut little eoniiexion with moials 
•It all. It IS .1 1 elision of lereinonies and of piajiTs"; 
<uitl the jirayeis, liein^ iii an nuknown iaiifpiage, and 
llieii nieaiiiii/^ unknown to those wlio ie]»eat them, 
c.iiuiot lie snp])osed to have mucli iiiflnenee on the 
eonducl ol lile. Their pjiests aie i^enerally not only 
disliked, hnt desjnsed ; they aic l^u the most part 
poor, ex( ept a lew Av-^ho engage m trade, which all of 
tliem nuiv do The Paisees may have some lespect 
for the ojHinon In which they .ire lield hy one another : 
they liave little re^raicl lor tlie opinions ol any out of 
then caste, and appe.u tol.illy iiisensihle to any of the 
mnoter saiutioiis of relii,oon. TJiey .ue hold, jiilive, 
enlLipiisijif’, uitellii^eiit, peiseveiiiij^ lu the pursuit of 
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wraith, and Riiccrssful in it. On the other hand, 
wlieii they have power, they are tyiaimital and re-- 
jj^ardless of the feelincfs and nights of otlieis They 
put no value on tiuth, and anioni; theui'-dvcs aie not 
the less valued lor lyiuf^ oi lalsehooil, which they 
refjard a-s very ^ood woildly Avisdom. Hence they 
exhibit no shame when detected in fiaud oi deceit: 
it IS only the fate of war. Tliey aie, however, no 
iiigf^aids ol then wealth, which they habitually spend 
lavishly in iniinsteniig to their fancies, then \ic«s, 
and especially their voluptiionsiiess ; and sometimes 
j^eneroiisly in <isMstinfj each othei Their cereal ex- 
penses aie at the m.iinai^es of tlieir childien, whcm, 
in imitation of the* Hindoos, they fM*quently throw 
away larf^e sums in idle show. I'heii dwellinp^-hoiises 
are ill laid out, in small, coriliiied ajiartmc'iits, wretih- 
edly furnislic'd, and very duty TJiey g^i'innally ex- 
liibit men, Avomen, and childieu, master, mistiess, and 
servant, about, sti etched on the floor in all 

quarters; some asleep, othei s loiiufriinr lu them, 
they sc*em ne\ei to make any .ittcniipis at elet^aiuc*, 
or CATii neatness. Then mcMry-iOiiknig houses are 
generally a little Avay in the <*«miitiv, at a distance 
fiom the dwelling-houses; and aie often handsomely 
fninishc^d with lamps .ind lusties, in imitation of 
Enf^lisli houses. To these*, the men rc*soit to dine 
and to iiidulc^e in A\ine. On such occasions, unlike 
the other natives of India, they ^enei.ilJy imit.ite the 
Europeans in the disposition of their table*, and in 
their Avhole an aiif^cmc iits. They ai c* apt, however, 
to diink moie dei*ply than our inaniicis ])(*irnit.* 
The rich(*r Eaisec's aie fond of having' many, lather 
than line ecjuipap^C'. ; and u'.c’d to delight in having 

• Niclnihr, sjk ikitiR ol the Parsecs, sajs. 11^ ?i'osw( bone m 
un, iii h'lucin s Joj ta 
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rrowds of poor relations and dependents about tlieir 
houses ; a custom winch is now on the decline They 
aie Sciid fwmieily to liave been eminent for their cha- 
rity, which ha« of late not been coiupicuoiis, or is 
shewn chiefly in fecdini^ a iiumbei ol useless do^s, 
which become a nuisance on the public roads and 
streets. * The P.irsees are, however, the most im- 
jiioveable caste ni India. Religion, and customs sup- 
posi'd to he connected with lehgion, are the great 
t»b«iUdes to the improvement ol the Orientals, whe- 
ther Mussulmans oi Hindoos. Piorii such lestraints, 
the Pciisces aie remaikahly free. They aie in every 
lespect much moie like Europeans than any other 
class of natives in Southern Asm ; and being less 
restrained by ancient and acknowledged law, are more 
prejirired to adopt any change of which they see the 
lieiiefit Tliey do not attend to learning of any kind ; 
but, take them all in all, tliey are probably the most 
vigoi ous, acti\ e, and intelligent class of natives lu all 
India.” t 

♦ I could not leam,” says Mrs. Graham, ** the origin of the 
extreme veneration of the rarsceb for the dog. K\ery mrnning, 
ihcxlLh mcrrlianls cmiJpy uxiliob to go round the streets wiUi 
bahkets of provisions ftir the wild dogs, .ind when a Parsec is 
d>ing, he must have a dog in his ihambcr to fix his i losing eyes 
upon ’’ Mr. Erskine ‘..lys, tliatthey imagine, thit animal from iLs 
fjiiu ksightcdness will jwrteiie, and by its barking will alarm and 
chase away, the demons wlio arc supposed lo be eager to assail tlio 
soul at the moment of its separation trom tin, Ixaly Herodotus 
mentions, th.it tJie Magi might kill all animfils ruriit the (lofj. 

f Bombay Traiisactions, \ol u pp 3.14 — (» To this paper »* on 
the Sacred Books and Keligion oi the Parsis,” we may refer the 
reader foi the fullest and mubt distinct aciount of (heir tcneN and 
tustoms, T£S])eeling which our limits will not admit of going into 
further detail. Tluir am lent and peculiar mode of sepulture, by 
exposing llie body lo the vultures, is still practised. The public 
s.irto])liagi, five in nuinbci, are situated aliout three imleg N.W. 
from Bombay lort. 

U. 0 
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Thr territorial possessions under the jurisdiction 
of the IJomliay PrCMdency, are small, tom])ared Avith 
those of llenguland Madras; they consisted, till lately, 
of the distiicts of Kaiiali, Suiat, and ISaroach, and 
the other British teiritoiies iii (injeiat, Cutch, and 
the Com an. But to these may he added the whole 
of the Poonah dominions, which are now under the 
supremaiy and control of the Bombay (rovemracnt. 
Jn Itlll, the niirnhcr of (ivil servants on tlie establish- 
meiit was74; which had incredsed, in llJUl, to lOh'. 
The Bombay reji^nlai aimyof all di^scrip lions amounted 
to about 21.000 men, ihieOv MaJirattas ; the oiheers 
to 000 Bombay is situated in lat 10^ 50^ N., loiu». 
72'* 57' B. The truvelhiu' distance liom (UKiitta is 
1300 miles, or, as the messen^eis now travel, between 
1100 and 1200, winch lliey perloim in twenty days : 
from Delhi, 005; fiomSuiat, 177; from Poon.i1i,00; 
from Il)deiabuil, 400; from Seniig.] pa tain 020; and 
from Madias, 770.* 


S VLSETTE 

SEi»AiiATrD fiom the island of Bombay liy a narrow 
strait, across which a narrow causey has been made, 
is the larger one of Salsette, by ilie natives called 
Jlialta or Shastei . Its extent is about eighteen miles 
by thirteen. Its soil is well adapted for the cultivation 
of indigo, sugar, cotton, flax, and hemp ; but iiy far 
the greater pait of it remains in a desolate, unculti- 
vated state, and almost wholly covered witli jungle, 
though in the vicinity of so dear a maiket as Bomb.iy. 
Yet the numerous luins of handsome chinches and 
%useb icmaiiiiiigfiom tlie old Portuguese set tlementa, 


* llaimllon, vol. u. pp. lt»j— 'J. 
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prove lliat tlic aceotnits of its onpp flonrishinpf aspect, 
given l»y I'rjvr and Della Valle, aie not exaggerations. 
Tl»e original iiiiu of the^ inUikI eiiMied on its conquest 
-from tliC Poitiigneso by tlie JMalirattas, about 1750. 
Hut it L<is now been in tuir possession upwards of 
Ihiity years, and Us neglected state leflccts great dis- 
j^’ace on ilie Coiiipimy’s goveinment. The present 
j)Oj)ulalion o1 tlie isbiiid, ulio are chiefly emjiloycd in 
iisbiiig, anionnlN to r»0,0d0. The only two towns aie, 
Taniiab, a neat and flourishing plaie with a small 
foil, seicial Poitugiieso (hnichcs, and a considerahlo 
Hntisli (antonnicnt; and (iorabiiiider, whith is not 
luucli hetttn tliau a pooi \illage Tlie cott<iges of the 
peasdiitiy hi Salsetti*, disjday a degree of poveity and 
iiidcness wdiuh Jhshop IJeher had seen equalled only 
among the Hlicels. “ Notwiihstandiug its vicinity 
to the s(‘.u government,” he says, “ no small pro- 
poi turn of Its inhabitants are at tins day iii a state as 
wnld an the wildest Bbeels, and their customs and 
manners aie as little known as those of the Goonds 
in Cential India Tliese aie the hurneis of chai’coal, 
an occupation exercised by a peculiar caste, who divell 
I'litirely in tlie w'oods, ha\e neither iiitei marriage nor 
Intel course wutli the Hindoo iiihahitaiits of the plain, 
anil hung doivn their loads of charcoal to particular 
spots, whence it is carried aivay by these latter, who 
dejiosu in its plaiu* a payment, settled by cnistom, of 
rice, clothing, and iron tools.” • 

* “ Sahe tte seems a spot,” remarks Ribhop 1 1 eber, ** where, above 

.ill otlUTs, Kuropciii coloiii/atiou would be niO'sL iianiiless anil 
benefu i.il. It b.!*-. Jiowci er, been attempted m two instances only, 
and, to lie such ss I id, seems to lequirc a more advantageous and 
pennanent tenure iJian the Coiepany ha\c yit In*!*!! indiued to 
grant of then I.inds, .nid pcilwp,, .t freer tr.ide ri siig.ir tlmii the 
present lolonul sjsicniol Englaml allows to iicr cosluni cmi>ire.”— 
Htbcr, vol. 111. p IJ'l. 
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About fiftceu miles from Goralmnder,” continues 
this wiiter, “ on the main laud, is tlie city 

of IhissiMii, on(e d celebrated colony of the Portu- 
gucbo, taken fiom them by the IMaliiattas, and lost 
]»y them to the ]']jn?lisli. It is ol considerable size, 
and surrounded with a icp^uLir i. impart and bastions, 
but without a ghuis, which, fiom the marshy nature 
of the country, was, jieihaps, ihoutjhi needless. There 
is a small guaid stationed in one oi the ^ates, under 
an iilnglish conductor ot ordnance, and the place is 
kept locked np, but is uithiii, peifectly iirunhahited, 
containing; nothiiu>; Imt a single small jiaj^oda in gcKid 
ri'pair, ami a melancholy displ.iy ol ruined houses and 
dim dies. Of the Littei , theie aie no fewer llian se\cri, 
some of consideiahlc size, luit all of mean aicliiteiture, 
tliouf^h they .ire sti living lioin the lofty pioportioiis 
usual in Jtom.'iii (*atliolie plites of woiship, and fiorn 
the siiiffulanty of rinistian and European iiiins in 
India. In this place and in H.alsette, the Pojtnpfuese 
churches aie in a jiallry style enouf^h, of Grecian 
miiced wUh Gothic In P»asseiri, they have tower, 
steeples without spires; in ‘^jilsette, the small arched 
pediment to hang’ the hell, uhuh is usual in ^Vales. 
Their roofs, when they lemaiii, are veiy stc^ep and 
covered with tiles ; and one of those in Ihisseiii, whicJi 
appears to have belonged to a house of Jesuits, has the 
remains ol a li.indsome c’oved ceiling of teak, cai ved and 
gilded They aie mehaiicholy objects to look , at, hut 
they are moimineiits, nevertheless, of departed great- 
ness, and of a zeal for God, which, if not actordiiig to 
knowledge, w.as a zeal still, and siiiceie. It was 
painful to me to think, how few relics, if the English 
-were now expelled from India, would be left heluiid, 
rf' their leligion, their power, or tlieir civil and mili- 
tary magiiiliceuce. Yet, on this side of India, tlieie iis 
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rejilly more aeal and liberality displayed in the' improve- 
mtmt ot‘ the country, the construction of roads and 
])ublK’ biuldin^s, the conciliation of the natives and 
their education, than I have yet seen in Bengal.”* 
The principal curiosities in Salsette, and those which 
it foimed the main ob|ect of the Bishop’s visit to see, 
are the C3ave Temples of Kennery, which arc formed 
out of a high knoll in the midille of the range of hills 
which divides the island into two iieaily equal parts. 
Tiiey are scattered over both sides of the hill at diife- 
rent elevations, and arc of various si/es and forms. 
Alost ol them, Bisliop lleber says, appc.u* to have been 
hahitiitions of monks or hermits. Many have deep and 
well -carved cisterns attaihed to them, which, notwith- 
standing the dry season, n ere well supplied with water. 
One very heaiitilnl apartment, of a square iorm, its 
walls c<»vered with sculptuie, with a liroad stone bench 
limning round it, is called the durhar : the Bishop 
supposes It to ha^e be‘eii a school. The largest and 
most lemaikable is a Buddhic temple of great beauty 
and majesty, which, even in its present state, he re- 
mains, would make a very stately and convenient 
place of woiship. It is entered through a fine and 
lolly portico, having on its front, but a little to the 
left baud, a high, detached, octagonal pillar, surmounted 
by tliiee lions sealed back to buck. On each sule*|- of 
the ])oi tico js a colossal statue of Boodli with his hands 

♦ Cltbcr, vol HI pp. }J‘l — 02. 

i UislK)]) lUber is made to say. doubtless by a typngraphlral 
error, or a mistake of the transcriber, on the east side ol the iior- 
luo ” Lord Valentia savs , *• The peculiar ornaments (of the ves- 
tibule) are ta’i/ giRi nlit tigures ol Uowlh, nearly twenty feel high, 
each hlbng one side ol the \cstibu1c They are exactly alike, 
and arc in perfect preserx ation, in consequence ol their having been 
painted rcil by the Portuguese, who left them aj> an appendage to 
a Christian Cliurcli, for such thu temple of Uoudh became under 
their traiisioriniiig luiuls."— Valcutia, vol. u.p. lUJ. 
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raised in the attitude of benediction ; and the screen 
whidi separates the vestibule fioiu the' temple, is 
covered, immediately above the dodo, with a row of 
male and female fi^uies, caned with (ousuleiable spi. 
rit, and apparently lepiesentim^ daneeis. In the cen- 
tre is a laige door, and, above It, three wiruhms (con- 
tained in a semicircular arch; so like those winch .iie 
seen over tlie entrance of Italian churches, that I (ally 
supposed them to he an addition to the ornrinal jilan 
by the Portuguese, (who are said, 1 know not on what 
giound, to have used this cave a-s a church,) till I 
lound a similar and still more stiikiiig nindow ol the 
same kind in the gi eat cave ot Curlci*. Within, tlie 
apartment is, I should conceive, lilty feet long by 
twenty;* an olilong square terminated ]»y a semi- 
circle, and suiiouiided, on eveiy side but that ol the* 
entiance, with a c'olonnade ol octiigonal pillais. Ol 
these, the twelve on each side nearest theentiamo, are 
ornamented with carved bases and cn]>U.i]s in the style? 
usual in Indian temples : the lest an*uulmislu‘d In the 
centie of the semicircle, and with afi(*e ir.ilk all lound, 
is a mass of rock Ic’ft solid, Imt carved externally like 
a dome, so as to hear a stronqf general likeness to our 
Saviour’s sepiilchie as it is now chiseled away and en- 
closed in St. Heleiis’s church at Jerusalem. On the 
top of the dome is a spreading ornament like the capi- 
tal of a column, apjiaicntly intended to snjiport soine- 

* The following are given by Mr. Forbes as the exact dbnciisjoiis 
of the pnnci]>al cave at tsalsettc, which the UJiilio]! ajiiitars to luii c 
greatly under-rated, length of the interior, ninety -one fiot six 
inches ; breadth, tlilrty-eight teet. Depth ot ihe portii o, twelve 
teetn Length of the whole temiile, porluo, and area leading to it, 
142 leet, 2 inches —Forbes, vol. i p 426. 

t Compared by Dr. E D. ('larhc to a ** huge pepper-box ” 'flic 
l^lteteiidtd scpuldire is no nxk, but a itructuit of marble, having 
^ SO pretcubioiib to its i>acxcxl character. 
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tliinff ; and I was afterwards told at Carlee, where 
such tin oiiiaracnt, but of c^iojUt size, is also found, 
that a laPfl^iJ i?ilt iiinlaella used to sjmn^ fiom it. This 
solid dome appeals to lie the usiitil symbol ot Duddhist 
adoiation, and, with its umbiella oinament, may bo 
trat-ed in the Ishoo-Tn idoo ol Peg'll, and other moit! 
remote structures ot the same faith.* Theceilinjjrof 
this cave is aicbed (coveil) semicirciilaily, and orna- 
mented, in a very sini^Iai iiianiier, ivith sleiidei ribs of 
teak wood, of the s.iine curve with the loof, and dis- 
posed us li siippoitin^ It ; which, howeier, it does not 
lequiie. Their use may have been, to liaiiij; l.iinps or 
iloweis from iii solemn rejoicings. They cannot be 
veiy old . (Jn one ol the pillars ol the portico is an 
inscniitioii in a cliriraeter different both from the 
Na^iec* and the pojmlar iimnnig hand winch pievails 
with the J^laliraltas.”f 

The innumeiahle caves foimed in every part of the 
lull, are sipiaro and ilat-iooied. “ The whole appear, 
mice of this excavated mountain,’* says Mr. Forbes, 
“ indicates it to have liad a city hewn in its rocky 
sidowS, capable ol containing many thousand inliabit- 
ants: the Urgent temple was doubtless their principal 
place of ivorhhij).”J It is not only the numerous 
caves,” says liord Valentui, that give au idea of 
what the popuhitioii of this barren rock must once 

* This aiiK)la-( 0 \creil monument, whiih i', found iti all the 
IhHHllUL tciupks, iS t illeil the du-i?h avt i c. b(>ne'ront.iiricr, 

and IS supisJ-'t’d to contain bomc hallowed piirliLlc ol tht bones ol 
Iloodh, or olhei saertd rdu. Sic lies , lol. vjj p, 4i?.l Uoin- 
Iwy Tr.ins , in p '»b}l. Tlie Bishop has tidlcn into .i roniinon 
intstakt, in fan > nij; Ibat it h<ti> any (oiincxion with the infamous 
cmbkin ol Mali iit» o. , 

i 1 Idler, \ol. Ill iip ‘)J— Ti 

+ I orlies, \ol 1 p. 4Jii l-'ryei calls it « tlic aiiciciuJy lamed, but 
now ruuicd city of C.uiortui.” 
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have been, but the tanks, the terraces, and the flights 
of steps which lead from one part to another. Yet 
now, not a human footstep is to be he.ird, except 
when the curiosity of a travellei leads him to pay a 
hasty visit to the ruined habitations of those whose 
very name has passed away, and whose cultivated 
fields are become an almost impassable jungle, the 
haunt of tigers and the scat of pestilence and desola- 
tion.”* 

Cave-temples of the same kind as those of Kennery, 
hut smaller and less interesting, are found at IMom- 
pezier (Mont Pesier) and Ambowlee (Amhola), two 
villages on the load to Bombay. The latter is an ex- 
tensive excavation, consisting of a number of square, 
flat-rooled <*ljainbers, ninniiig N. and S. through a 
small hill ; they aie dark, damp, and in a state of 
decay, but appeared, when visited by liord Valentia, 
to have been recently appropriat(*d to Brahmmical 
rites. -j* At Mont Pesier are nuns of a very handsome 
church and Jesuit monastery. 

At the north-western extremity of the island of 
Salsette, near the small fort ot Dharavee, there have 
lately been di.scoveied some basaltic columns. The 
side of the hill on which they are found, faces the 
little bay to the eastward of the lort ; its height is 
about 400 feet. There are five or six distinct clusters 
of these columns, all of them near the sea The height 

♦ Valentia, vol u.p. 181. A airious tradition Is mentioned by 
M. Anquetll dii IVrron, as ha\ iiig been rccordetl by .i Portuguese 
Jesuit in Ins Ihitory of the Indies , that ** the whole of these 
c.tves were the work of a Gentoo King, some tlinusaiid years ago, 
to serurc his only son from the attempts of another nation to gam 
mm over to their religion.” • 

t Valentia, vol. ii. p. IHl. Anquetil du Perron has described 
tlil^exca\alion, in his lutroducUou to the Zeud Ayesta, under the 
mxae of Djeguuscri. 
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of tlie most peifect pillars in tlie principal mass, is 
aY>(>iit liity fret ; the general diameter of the shafts, 
irom hf teen to twenty inches They aie chiefly five 
oi SIX sided, hut some of tlu‘m are complete heptagons, 
and one is ajijiarently an octagon. Aliove the principal 
mass are six oi eight stagers of other columns receding 
one above anotliei, in iiiegiilai stejis of from ton to 
twenty ieet iii height, like the pipes of an immense 
organ. Their geneial iiicliiiation is towards the 
centre of the hill, both southeily and ^Yeste^ly, in dif- 
leient angles, \arying fiom 10® to 30". Some few are 
nearly jierpeiulicular In seveial }>la(«s, the pillars 
have been lent both transversely and obliquely ; hut 
there are no traces of joints, as in the Giants’ Gause- 
uay. Ne.iier the beach is anotlicr range of columns, 
of inleiioi height, hut geneially two ieet in diameter, 
the sh.dts incliiiiiig to the N W. They are less regu- 
lai, and the stone is coaiser and daikei than in the 
masses higher uj> the hill The ajipearance of all 
these hasaltic columns is that of lUsty iron on the 
surface ; hut witliin, they are of a slate-blue colour. 
The closeness of their lateial union is sui prising ; yet, 
in some places, trees and loots have forced their way 
through them, so as to huist asunder the largest and 
most teiitial of the mass, huge fragments of which ho 
scattered l>t*lo\v.* 


ELEPllANT-X. 

f 

Near! Y in the centre of the Day, about seven miles 
fiom Doinhay castle, and fne from the IMahratta 
slioic, lies the woodiMl island of Shaporce oi J<3eplianta, 
which lias become telehiated for another of these 

• This dcscnplion, furnished by J. S. butkingham, is taken 
from rricudslup'b Olleruig, ahtcrary album for 1U28.'’ 
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fiacred raves. It is oompostMl, like that of Bombay, 
of two loiif? lulls, with a narrow valley bctw(‘eii tlierri, 
and IS between tliiee and four milort in (ireumfeience. 
The stone elephant fioni whieli the Portiip^uese iiiune 
of the island is derivi'd, stands in a iiidd about a quar- 
ter oi a mile to tlio riglit ol the usual LLiidin^-plctce, 
towards the south : it is alioiit three times as bii? as 
life, rudely seulptiired out of an iiisulated blaik rotk, 
and very nmidi dilapidated. The aniuial on its b-n k, 
supposed to be a tif^er, has no loufjei' any distinguish- 
able shape.* 

Fiom the landing-place, a steep and iiarroiv path 
xvinds up the lull, thioiigh woods, and on the hnnk 
ol preeijnees. About halt a mile up is the hrst cate, 
a soit of jKirtico su]>porte(] by two ]ullcirs and two 
pilasters, and seemingly iiitimded for tin* entianee to 
a rock temple whidi has not beeu pioeeeded with A 
quaitor ol a mile lurther, and two-tliiids of the cisc'eiit 
up the higher of the two hills, is the great rave, in a 
magniHcent situation, and deswving, Ibshoji Ueiier 
adds, all the praise whudi has lieeii lavished on it. 
Together with the ad|ou.ing ihambeis, the giaiid 
temple is 220 l<‘et long by 150 hioad, exre<*ding in 
these dimensions the hugest woik at Salsette, but el 
very iiifeiior height Notwithstanding Us minierons 
and richer decoi ations,” Mi Foibes, the s])ec- 
tator is loiitiniially reminded of being in a case Al 
Salsette, the lolty concave lool and noble columns 
have a majestic appearancjc; yet, the obveiver ieels 
moie sill prise and admiration at the Blephaiita He 
beholds foui rmvs ol massive roliimiis, nit out of th<‘ 
solid lock, so as to foim thiee magiiiliceiit aieiines to 

* “ In Sipt. the he'nl anU nc«k of the tlqjlunt dioppoil 
off. anil till' Im)<Iv has siiut' sunk iiisucha manner .i?> lo thicaieu 
its foil.*’— Hamilton, col. ii. p. 174. 
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tlio pfran<1 idol, which t.(M nunates the middle vista ; the 
f^encral elli'il lM‘jf^Iiteiied by tljc blueness of the 

oi rathei gloom peiuli.ir to the situation, 
ienti.il linage is eomposed ol three colossal heads, 
reacliing iieaily lioni the floor to the loof, a lieight of 
lifteen feet.*' AIi. Foibes proceeds to describe the 
lii-fronted deity, according to the prevailing idea, that 
it IS a representation ol tlie Tumurti^ or what has 
been most irnijrojiei ly called the* Hindoo trinity, 
Bralima, Vishiioo, and Seeva* But more recent dis- 
cmeiies have asceitained,” says Bishop lleber, “ that 
Siva himsell, to wliose worsliip ami advcntuies most 
of ilu* other ornaments of tin* cave lelei, is sometimes 
lepiesen ted with three faces; so thiit the temple is 
evidently one to the popular deity of the modern 
Jlindoos aJone. Nor could I help lemai king, that the 
blyle ol oiii.ament ami pio]>oitions ol the pillars, the 
dress ol the liguie.s, and all the other cllcllm^tances of 
the pl.'ice, arc suih .os may be seen at this day in every 
temple ol (/cntial India, and among all those Iiidum 
nations wheic the lashioiis of the Alussulmaiis have 

* Tills idea socins to Imc lK*en first suggested by Niobulir, who 
sa>s, tli.it the fifruii " de\ ra repn >1 liter IJraiii.i, Vistnu, eL Madeo* 
<iu riiuliiiic .nitre diMitiU' .i I lioiiiieiir de 1 .I({Ii(IIl on ait b.itMC 
temple I)eii\ di (tsprandis pbysionomK>s ont mie mine fort 
scriiiise, U lioisieine paruit sourin .i un scrpinl. ce que le Inistc 
til dans les dciix inain.s gain bin, I'cst le qii’il n'y a plus moyen 
de.ioniioitie Mr (roldiiigli iin inqnovis upon this lonjeiture, 
by repicsuduut the tmst as “ i person ifu at loii of the three grtind 
IlindiK) .ittnbiite.” of the Supreme lleiiif;.— As Res voL i\ p 43J. 
Lord Vaicntia further, and fnnues that ** Brahma's 

< oiuiteiiaiitc .idinirahly expresses the undisturbed loniposure of 
the iriator of thi vimlil,** while “ Vishnoo’s Ins eMry feature of 
benevoU tu e,” and “ Si va’s has a ch.istly and dire si owl.” The 
tact IS, that Sc\a is usually repH*seuUd with yicf fares and four 
arms. Three faics only loiild, obviously, lie jiresi nttd to the wor- 
shipper Proni th( follow lufi disiripiion, li will he aeii that llrali- 
nui and Yiblinoo oeeiipy the haek-^round in the btulplurcs. 
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made' l>ut little progress. Those travellers who 
faiieled the coiitraiy, had seen little of India but 
Bombay.” 

Of the three faces, “ the middle one (about four 
feet ill breadth) it> presented full, and expresses u dig- 
nified composiiie ; the head and neck are sjilendidly 
covered with ornaments. The face on the left is in 
profile, and the head-dress rich ; in one of the liands 
is a flower (lotus), in the other a fruit resembling a 
])omegranate ; a ring like that worn by the Hindoos 
at present, is on one of the wrists : the expreHsion of 
the countenance is by no means unpleasant. Different 
is the head on llie right, winch is also in jirofile ; the 
foiehead projects; tlie eye stares; snakes supply the 
place of hair, and the repi esentation of a human 
scull IS roiisjiinious on tlie covering of the head ; 
one hand grasps a monstrous hooded snake, the other 
a smaller ; and the ivliole is calculated to strike terror 
into the beholder. Each side of the niche is supported 
hy a gigantic hgure leaning on a dwaif. 

“ A niche of considerable size and crowded with 
figures, IS seen on eaih side the former. In the middle 
ot the mihe on the light, stands u gigantic female 
figure With Imt one bi east Tliis figure lias four arms ; 
the foremost right-hand is leaning on the head of a 
hull ; the other gi cis))s a cohra-ducapcllo ; while a cir- 
cular shield is in the inner left-hand. The head is 
richly 01 namented. On the right, stands a male figure 
healing a pronged mstiument lesembling a indent ; 
on the left, is a female holding a sceptre ; near the 
principal, is a youth on an elephant ; above this, is a 
figure with four lieads, suppoited l>y swans and geese; 
and opposite, is a male figure with four arms, mounted 
on the slioulders of another, having a sc(*ptre in one 
of the hands. At the top of tlie niche, small figuresi 
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in diiFerent attitudes are oLscrvcil, seemingly sup* 
ported by clouds.* 

“ The most conspicuous of the group? on the niche 
to the left, is a male liguie nearly seventeen feet high, 
with four arms : on the left^ stands a female about 
fifteen feet high ; the countenance is soft and ex- 
pressive of gentleness. In the background, a figuie 
with lour heads, supported hy biids, and one Avith 
four arms, borne on the shoulders of another, are 
also observed Several smaller figiiies aie in at- 
tendance ; one with the light knee bent to the ground, 
ill the attitude of .iddiessuig the piiiicipal, bears a 
nrse ex^ictly resembling that in piescnt use. The 
heads of most of the male figures have a whimsical 
appearance, being covered with an exact resemblance 
of oiir wigs. 

“ On each side of these groupes is a small, dark 
room, sai red in ancient times, perhaps, to all but the 
unpolluted llrahmins; but bats, spideis, scorpions, 
and siitikes aic now in possession. 

“ To tlie left of the last-described groupe, and 
nearer the side of the cave, a male figure is in the 
action of leading a fem.a]e towards a majestic figure 
seated in the comer oi the niche, his head rxivercd like 
our judges on the bench: the countenance and atti- 
tude ot the female aic highly expressive of modesty 
and timid reluctance; a male behind urges her for- 

* “ The hgure with one breast has been thfiugbt to represent an 
Ama/ion , it, boweiVT, appears to be a representation of tlie consort 
of Siva, Bawani, Uaiii, or Durga Here we hnil the bull of Tswara 
(Siva) and the figure bearing his trulenl The lienutiful figure on 
the elephant i , I imagine, Cama, or the god of love, the figure 
with four lieads, sup])urted by birds^ Brahma ; and tliat witli four 
arms, Vishiioo.’' 

t “ The two pnniipal figures represent, perhaps, Siva and his 
goddess as Parvati. Here, as before^ we observe Urahina .ind 
Yisliuoo m the hacktpoundC* 
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ward. Several smaller fifTiires eompose this pfronpe. 
Oj)posite to It is another iiiehe, uiclosinj’ a lii*nie that 
forcilily arrests the attention. It is a p^ip^antic li.'ill:-. 
length of a male with eight aims; rouml one of the 
lett arms is a belt i'X)ni])osed of human heads ; a light 
liand grasps a sn ord uplifted to si'ver a ligiire seen- 
ingly kneeling on a bloik held in the eoiie''pondjrig 
left liaiid ; a cohra-di-cajicflo uses iindei one .iini; 
among the singular decorations ol the head, is obseived 
a human scull; above are seveial small hgurcs leprc- 
sented in distress and y>ain. IMuiiy of the figures aie 
mutilated, as is tlie principal, whose aspect exhibits a 
great degree ol unieleiitiiig lieiceness * 

“ (.bossing to the othei sideol the ca\e, near one of 
the small looms, aie othei figiiies sitting . .A niche 
filled M ith hguies gieatly delated, is ohsei ved on eath 
riide of the entrance. On the lelt suit', and hall-w'uy 
up the cave, is an ajiartment about tliirty f(*et scpiaie, 
enclosing Siva's enildem. There is an entiaiice tin 
the four side'', and cuth side of every one of the 
entrances is suiipoited by a liguie sevxMile'Mi leet m 
height, oinanieiited in a dilFeieiit M\le There .ire 
eompai tments on both sides, separated liom the gieat 
Ccive by Jaige li.igments ol lock and loose eartli, lieie- 
tolore, probably, a p.ut ol the roof. That on the light 
is spat ions, and contains seveial pieces of scnlptuie: 
the most remaikable is a laige figure, the boily human, 
the head that ol aii elephant The coiiipai tineut on 

* Tins terrific injure, Nuliulir tells us, Iwis l>eeii lOi.'.Jy in- 
lerprtU*<l by the older (rivcUtis, as rci'rtsentin/' tin li'd«,'i'intnt ol 
.SoloiTioii ' lie was told b\ aiinlnt, that it i-. iiitiiuUd lor the 
tyrant K.iuus (( ansa> who KilUd ..n inliinti* niiinl)i r ot ihildrin, 
Whuh iM renn^st'iiud by thi i ham ol luads. Mi Cioldmgham sup- 
poses It to bL Si\a 

t No one laii mistake this figure for any other than CliWicsa> thg 
Hindoo god ol wisdom. 
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tho other side eoiitaius, unKnit? other seulptnres, a 
similar li^uie A deep cavity m the rock liere con- 
taiJiN excellent walei, Avlmh is always cool ” * 

AVe sluill clohe this desi ription (wav 111^- any comments 
of oui ow'ii 111 tins place) vvitli Ihshoj) Jlebcr’s sensible 
leiiiaiks on the jnoluble d.ite of the excavation. 

“ The i()(k out of wliK h tlio leinjile is I'sirved, is hy 
no rn(‘cins c<iKnlate<l to lesist, foi any f*! eat lenj[>th of 
time, the i.uatjes of the vv’eather. It evidently sufFers 
nmili iioni the annual laius; a gieat number of tho 
pillais (nerirly oii(‘-thnd of the wholej have been 
iind(Miniiie<l liy the accumulation of watei in the 
( avei II ; and tlu' < apiUil'* of some, and part of the shafts 
of oilu'rs, leniain susjieiuled fiom the top like hu^e 
Malaititts, the bases havini; completely nionldcred 
awMv. These i ua aqes hi e said to Ji.rn* (Mtly increased 
in the meuioiy of jieisous noAV lesident in Bombay, 
though, f</r in.iny }ears back, the caAe has l>een pio- 
lecteil fiom wanton dcjnedatioii, and though the 
s(u![>lines, lathei tfuiii the piJlais, Avould probably 
have Milleied fiom that vnlj^ai love of kiiick-knacks 
and spe( miens avIkIi pievails amon^ the Biiglish, 
nioie tliaii most nations of the AimiJd. 

“■A siniil.u i.ipidityof decomposition has occnried 
in the elephant aheady spoken of, Avlmh, Avheii 
Niebulii saw it, A\as, by his aii^unt, far more perfect 
llidti It now is. But if thiity or loity years can have 

f As, lies Aol lA HT' 4Jl — 43 J. Nicbulir’s dfStupUon, whuh 
lonl Vali'iitJA pr.iisi's toi Jlt, aiiuiat>, is not intLlliijiblt vntlioiit 
\)l.ilcs. SCI also 1 orlws, Aol. 1 pp 421— 434 1 he KiUtr wriici 
‘•tdUs, th.ii 111 OIK olllu •.iilcdiainlursol the great tcniplc. arc two 
baths, tim ol thcMii cUgaiitly linishul Jhelroiitoi this thamber 

opLii, aiul “ the root auiUoniuoarepamtcd iii mosau patterns " 
Some i»l lh( lolouri. aacu still bright 'I'Ih i>niKiiial t.ive, ac- 
lorrting to Uishop llthcr, is in the foim of a cross, and rcseniblcu 
the plan of on ancient ImsiIkh. 
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produced such changes in this celebrated temple, it is 
hardly reasonable to suppose that any pait of it is so 
old as is sometimes appiehended. It has been urged, 
as a ground for tins opinion, that the Hindoos of 
the present day pay no reverence to this temple or its 
images. This is not altogether tiiie, since I myself 
noticed very recent marks of led paint on one of the 
lingams, and floweis are notoriously oifcicd up here 
by the people of the island. It is, however, cerUiiily 
not a famous place among the Hindoos. No pilgrims 
come hither from a distance, nor are there any Brah- 
mins stationary at the shiiiie. But tins proves no- 
thing as to its antiquity, inasmuch as the celehiity of 
aplaie of worship, with them, depends on many iii- 
cumstances quite distinct fiorn the size and majesty of 
the huilding. Its iounder may have died before ho 
had completed his woik, in which case nobodv would 
go on with it. He may have failed in coiiciliutiiig the 
Brahmins ; or, supposing it once to have been a place 
of eminence, (which is ameie gratis assumption, since 
we liave neithei insciiption, histoiy, or legend to 
guide us,) it is impossible to say, when or how it may 
have been desecrated, whether by the fii»t Mussul- 
man invaders, or by the Portuguese in the sixteenth 
century. From the supposed neglect of the natives, 
therefore, nothing tan be concluded, inasmuch as, 
from the exact similarity of mylliolog)’- between these 
sculptuies and the idols of the present day, it is plain 
that this neglect docs not arise from any change of 
customs. It has been urged, that the size and majesty 
of the excavation compel us to suppose that it must 
have been made by some powerful Hindoo sovereign, 
and, consequently, before the first JMiissulman in- 
vasion. This would be no very appalling antiquity ; 
but even for this, there is no certain ground. The 
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t*'^j)ense an<l labour of tbo uiulortakin" are really by 
no means so eiioiinons as might be fancied. The 
wliole cavern is a meie trifle in point of extent, when 
compared with the gre.it salt-mme at Northwieh; and 
theie are now, and always have been, Kajahs and 
wealthy meicliants m India, who, though not enjoy- 
ing the rank ol independent soveieigris, arc not 
nnequal to the task oi hewing a huge stone quarry 
into a ratliedi al. ( )n the n liole, in the pei fet t absence 
of auv insciijition or tiaditiou which might guide us, 
we may assign to Ehqihaiita any date we please It 
may be as old as ibe T*aitbcnon, or it may be as 
modem as Jleiiiy Vllth’s thapel. 1 hit, though the 
truth probably lies between tlie two, I am certainly 
not disposed to assign to it any gieat degree of anti- 
quity.”* 

C VULEE 

Tin: Ihsbop visited the cave of f'ailee iu his way to 
Tkioiiah lie jiioceeded in a small lateen -sailed boat 
to J’ainvcllee, and thence xiioceeded by an excellent 
road, constincted at a great expense, and well raised 
above the low, swampy level of the Coiican, to the 
lilior (ibaut, which it is necessary to asieiid on foot. 
Tlie views obtained at dillereiit x>oints of llie ascent, 
are very beau til ul. The cave is about a mile out of 
the road between the vill.'iges of Candaulah and Car- 
lee, ami IS hewn on the face of a jiikecijnce about two 
thuds up the side of a steex> hill, rising to the height 
of nioie than GOO feet above the plain. “ The exca- 
vations consist, be'^ides the piiiicipal temple, of many 
hm.iller apaitments and gallflies ni two sloiies, some 
of them oinamented with gi*eat beauty, and evidently 

* Huber, vol. m. pi». bl— wS. * 

TART VI IJ. It 
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jntendeil, likt* those at Konnery, lor the Iodising of 
monks oi herimts. The temjilc jtself is on the same 
geneial plan as that of Kennery, hut half as large 
again, and far finer and nelier. It is approached by 
a steep and naiiow path winding up the side oi the 
hill, among tiees and briisliTrood, and liagments of 
rock This hi ought us to a mean and ruinous temple 
of Siva, which selves as a sort of gateway to the cave , 
a similai small building stands on the light hand of 
its portico AVe weie immediately suiiounded hy 
some naked and idle lhalimiii boy's, wdio, avilIi an old 
woman of the same caste, called themselves the keepers 
of the sanctuary, and oifeied then seivues to shew its 
wonders and tell its histoiy I askt'il th(‘m, wdio was 
its founder, and they answeied, ^ King Pandoo;’ who 
is, indeed, as J\Ii, Elphinstonc aftciwaids toM me, the 
reputed architect of all these cave-temples, and in 
general, like our Ai tUur, of all ancient monuments 
whose* real histoiy is unknown. King Pandoo and 
his foni bieihicn aie thepimnpal heioes of tin* lele- 
hrated Hindoo romance oi the i\ialiah]iaiat ; and the 
apparent identity ol hi> name with that of the 
‘ Pandion’ of wliose territories in India the Gieeks 
heard so much, is too lemaikable to be passed un- 
noticed. 

The approach to the temple is, like that at 
Kennery, undei a noble aich, filled up with a soit of 
portico screen, in two stories of three iiit(*icoluninia- 
tions below, and live above. In the lioiit, but a little 
to the left, is the same kind of pillar as is seen at 
Kennery, thoiigli of largei dimensions, suniioiiiited 
by three lions back to bark. AVithiii the poi tico, to 
the right and leit, aie three colossal liguies, in alto- 
relievo, of elqih.arith, their faces looking towaids the 
pel sou who ariivcs iu the portico, and their heads. 
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tusks, anil trunks very boldly projVctinpf from the 
wall. On each of them is a molumt very well cai ved, 
and a howdah with tw o persons seated in it. The 
internal screen, on each side of the door, is cnvered, 
as at Kcnneiy, ^\ith alto-ielievos, very bold, and 
somewhat larger than life, of naked male and female 
figures. I asked our young guides, what deities these 
lejiiesimted, and was surjnised to hear fiom them in 
answer: ‘ Tliese arc not Gods; one God is sufficient'; 
the.»c are virat/ccs' (religious enthusiasts or attendants 
on the deity). On asking, however, il their god was 
the same whnnri lliey avoi shipped lu the little temple 
before the steps, and if he were Alaha Deo, they an- 
swered in the alfirmatiA e ; so that their deism merely 
extended to paying worship to a single idol only. 
There is, ceitainly, however, no image either of 
Ihiddh or any other mythological peisonage about 
this lavein, noi any visible object of devotion, except 
the mystic challah or umbrella, alieady mentioned at 
Keniiery. 

“ The details of the cave within, having been 
alieady more than once published, and as, in its 
geneial airangement, it closely answers to Kciniery, 
1 Avill only observe, that both in dimensions and exe- 
cution, it is much nobler and more elaborate ; and 
that the capitals of the columns (all oi them at least 
which aie not hidden by the challah at the east end) 
arc very singnlar and beautiful. Each consists of a 
huge ca]), like a bell, finely carved, and surmounted 
by two elephants Avith then trunks entwined, and 
each canyiiig two Tn,de and one female hgure, Avliich 
our guides again told us AA'eie viruyeci>. The timber 
ribs which decoi ate the roof, whatever their use may 
have been, aie veiy jicilect, and haA'^e a good effect 
in tlie iicispectivc of the iiiteiioii, Avliich is all ex- 
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treracly dean and in good lopalr, .'ind would be, in 
fiwl, avoiy noble temple for any religion. On one 
side, an old and laded dhoohe, with tatteied and duty 
curtains, fringes, and other marks oi ancient sjilen- 
dour, was suspended. Oui guides said, it was tlic 
god’s palanquin, and was c.aiiied out on solemn occi- 
sions. I saw nothing in it now, and there was no 
image which could be put into it, so that I .sujiposo 
it performs its procession empty. On asking wlierc 
tlieir ‘ deo* was, they pointed to some red paint on the 
front of the chattah.'^* 

The line of caves extends about l.'iO yards to the 
north of the gi eat one. They ai call lUt-roofed and 
square. In tho lust is a figure of lloodh, and in 
another is an inscription. They evidently, Loid 
Valenda says, were never finished. 

POONAII. 

PooNAn, which the Bisliop reached the next day, 
contains nothing rcmaikable, being a modern city, 
and far from handsome. It stands in the centre of a 
very extensive and bai*c plain, about 2000 feet above 

' • Ileber, vol. lil. pp. 110—113. The length of tlie whole t\c.n a- 
tlon, Lonl Vulenlia says, i:;, l2o feet; the breadth, 40 feet. Tliere 
are Iwciity-one pillars ou each side. The inscriptions are nunie- 
lous Ml tlifterent parts, ** all in the same unknown iharaiter 
wlikh IS found .It the Seven ra(;od.as. Opposite to the inllar in 
the A estibule, there was formerly another, whiih had been removed 
about forty ye.irs before, to make room forllte insigmfiLant tcinplo 
of Bowanme (Bha\ani), whitli now occupies its place. IhePeisbwa 
had settled a revenue on this pagwla, whnh was sc^^ ed by a regu- 
lar establishment ot llr.ahmim, ** while the splendid abode of 
Boodh Wfis completely iieglecttnl.” — Valcntia, vol ii. pp. 14y— ISd. 
Sec .ilso tHrabam’s Jounuil, pp .'i, where a plate is given, repre- 
the interior ol the temple. What Bishop Uubtr calls the 
rhfiMtth, IS the riai uft sui mounted hyathuttuh it is the tornicr 
which is the object ol worahip. 
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llio sea, and siiiTonnded with liillsi af the trap fomia* 
tion, of siiifrularly stMrpetl forms, fiom 1500 to 
2000 feet hitrher IMany of tlioir Mirnmits were for- 
mcMly (Towned with hill-foits, wliieh ]ja\e hoen for the 
most part ah.indonod and destroyed. The city lies ia 
a sm.ill liollow on tlie !»anks of the Moolla, near the 
foot of a small insulated hill, crowned with a pafifoda. 
It la willioiit n.'ills or fort, very iirecfiilarly built and 
paved, witli mean bazars, deep iniiions stieets, inter- 
speised with peejml-trees, many small, but no laipre or 
strikiiiii^ jirif^odas, and in fad, says ]hsh(»p Ileber, “ as 
few tiaees as can" well be conceivcMl, of its having been 
so lately the lesidence of a poweitul sovereii^n.* The 
pal K'p IS larpfc, and contains a handsome ipiadranffle, 
sniiounded with iloistcis of t arved ooden pillars, but 
IS ext(‘i ually ol mean appeal aiieo ; aud the same ob- 
servation will apply to other small i(‘S]den(es of the 
Peishwa, which, Avhimsically enough, are distinguished 
hy th(‘ names of the days of the -week, IMonday’g 
jiab'ue, Tuesday's palace, The principal building 
is used at piesent, on its giound-floor, as the prison, 
for the town and district; on the floor immediately 
above is a dispensary, and a Luge audience-chamber, 
resembling that at Daioda, is fitted up with beds as 
an infirmary for natives ; while, higlier still, a long 
gallery is used as an iiiScUie hospital.” The palace of 
which the Ilishop sjieaks as having undeigoiie this 
singular tiansfoimatioii, once the scene of revel and 
debauchery, and then the ahoile of disease ami misery, 
no longer exists, having been accidentally Iniined to 
the giouiid in Febiintry bust (lf{2d). J\Iis. Oiaharn 
mentions a nioie ancient palace, or castle, siiiioniided 

• For a clcscriptum of tlie I’cishwa’s court ami r.ipit'il* m KlOS, 
V.0 imi*.! lufcr our rt tiUi-. to Lord Valcnlia, vcl. ii. pp. 10.1—12]. 

'I he ic'tiUil now licloiiya to IiiAorj. 
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with liip:h tliick walls, and four larfyo towm, and 
liavinpf only one entrance throupfh a liifcli'pointeil arch. 
The British cantonment is on an elevated situation, a 
little to the west of the city, and i (*mindcd the Bi'^hop, 
in its pfciicral appearance, of Nusseei abad. The streets 
are wide, and the whole encampment liandsomo Tne 
church isspadous and convenient, but in bad taste, 
and IS rendered stiU uc^lierhy being externally covered 
with a dingy blue wash picked out with white. Tlieic 
is a good station -library foi the soldiers, and another, 
su])ported by snbsciiption, lor llie officers and regi- 
mental schools.* The Bishop was assuied, that 
Poonah, though of no great apparent si/e, still eon- 
tains 100,000 people. It stands in lat. 10'^ HO' N, 
long. 74^^ 2’ E. 

At the village of Chinchore, about ten miles N N.W. 
of Poonah (on the road from the coast), ]\Irs Graham 
saw (in 1809) what, on that side of Thibet, she says, 
she little expected to meet with ; a live r/of/, the (Jpo of 
Chinchore, who was believed to he nothing less than 
Ganesa or Gunputty himself, incarnate m the peisou 
of a boy of twelve years old, the eighth of Ins ianiily 
that had been honoured as the vehicle of the deity. 
The legitimacy of this eighth avatar was, however, 
very questionable. The last deo had died childless, in 
fulfilment of a curse which his godsliip had drawn upon 
himself by disturbing the gi ave of his ancestor. “ The 
imposture should liave ended liere,” remarks Captain 
S)kes, (to whom vfe are indebted for a history ol the 

• Near the Suninmi (as the Residency is callctl from being near 
the juHttwH of the MwiUd and Mootha) are some small ixcioa- 
th)iis, which Mrs Graham mv?, she should haM' atlmired, lied she 
IfDt seen those of C’arlcc and Ekphanta Tlu > .ire below the jilam, 
il^arc entered thnnigh .i natur.il ricll m a low ruck . they appear 
to have been imiblied.— Oiahoiii, p. 71;. 
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wliolc worthless dynasty,) bnt the Brahmins, witli 
a laudable detenriiimt’on to preseive the v.iliwihle he- 
<juests to the temjde, Jiiid not Avithout fiirtlier hopes of 
pnifitniuf by tlie credulity of tlie ]nous, have en- 
deavouied to persuade the publu, that the jrod is 
sail slic'd to Guiitiiiue the meariiatioii for some time 
loiij^ei ; and they have het up a hoy of tlie name of 
{SuckJuiree, a distant lelative of Dliurmedhur (the last 
ih‘(t) Th(» i^od will want neither votai les nor Lh.'un*^ 
pious, as lonjif as lus friends will admit of Ins coiitiiiti- 
iiu' tin* practice of /rivixiff a dinner to a limited niiniher 
oi BiMhmins once a month, and annual eutertciiumeiits 
two dilloieiit days) to uiihmited nnmhers.” * 

The palace, or hara^ is an enormous pile of 
huildiu^-, without any kind of elej^ance, neai tlio 
liver JMooth.i, on whnh the town stfinds. As wo 
entered the couit,” piocoeds Mrs. (Iraham, “ we 
haw a luimhei of persons engaged in the honourable 
and holy offiu* of mixiiij' the sacied cow-dniij^ to be 
hpi Ciul oil the floors of the hara The whole })a]ace 
looked diriy, and eveiy window was crowded with 
hlei'k, well-fed Biahmins, who, doubtless, take great 
cure ol the di o’s revenues W e found Ins little god- 
shipf '“eated in a mean virauda, on alow wooden seat, 
not any way distinguished from other childien, but 
by an anxious wildness of the eyes, said to be occa- 
sioned Iiy the quantity of ojniim ivhicli lie is daily 

• Bomb'iy Trans. \o]. lil. pp. 71. 2. also Valcntia’s Tiavclb, 
vo). 11 pp n»— 14J. 

\ Jvonl Valcnlw was introduced, in to his fvod&hjp’b jirttlo- 
ccssoT, who iipplud to a incdK.il gontleraan of ihc K.iiglidi party, 
for hi!» proltssi.Hial aid, lH*ing .UHidud with itry wc-ik eyes, m 
irtet, a film had oior thc.p The Urahmms told lii' laird- 

sliip, that they worshipjied the dt.*, but that he* worshipped (.un- 
piitty, — his oLheT 'leli. This Ur.dnninual iniposliiro was supposed 
to h ive* been ol some use in baijii'; the counliy Irom buu,{ plun- 
dered eluiinj llollvar's mvobioii.— VdlciiLw, vol, n, pp. 144 — <j. 
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made to swallow. He is not allowed to play with 
other })oys, nor is he peimitted to speak any lanpfuaffo 
hut Sanscrit, that he may not converse with any 
hut tlie Brahmins, He received us very politely; 
said, lie was edways pleased to see Enp^lish jieojile ; and 
after some convei sation, which a Brahmin interpreted, 
we took leave, and w^ere piesentcd hy lus divine hand 
with almonds and sugai-c.indy perluincd with asa- 
fmtida ; and he received, in return, a handful of 
rupees. 

“From the hara^ we went to the tomhs of the 
former deo% wluili aic so many small tcmjdes enclosed 
in a well-paved court planted round with tiees, and 
communicating' with the iiver by a handsome flight of 
steps. Ileie was going on all the business of worship. 
In one place were women pouring oil, water, and 
milk over the figures of the gods ; in another, children 
decking themselves with flowers ; here, devotees and 
pilgiims perfoiniing iheii ablutions ; and theie, piiests 
cliaiitiiig portions of the vedas ; yet, all going on in a 
manner that might beseem the inhabitants of the Castle 
of Indolence *’ * 

This lamentable instance of degrading snpeistitioii 
and imposture, is of a hiumless and venial cliaracter, 
compared with the atrocious piactices which lonnerly 
attended the celebration of the great festiv.il of the 
dusserah at Pooiiah, by a tnhe of Bj.ahmins called 
Kuradee. Towaids the close of the feast, it was their 
custom to sacrifice to the infernal goddesses {sactis)^ 
who are supposed to delight in human blood, a young 
Brahmin ; and not uiifreipiently, the victim was nearly 
connected with the pci son by whom he was sacrificed, 
other times, he was a stranger whom the master 


* Gr.ih.'im’s Jounml, pp. TO— 7-* 
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of ilii* liouso had, for months, or peihaps years, treated 
wuli the gieatest atti'nuon, and sometimes, to lull sus« 
jjition, given him his dttiinlitei in maiiiage. An in- 
toxii iiing drug w.is mixed Avitli the food of the in- 
lemled Mitirn; and ns soon as this began to ojierate, 
tlie master of the house, unattended, would conduct 
him into the temple, lead Jiim thiee times loutid tlie 
idol, and on his jnostiating him heioie it, take the 
oppoilnnity of cutting his throat. The blood was col- 
lectid with care, and applied to the bps of the ieio- 
< loiis goddess, as well as spiinkled over her body ; and 
the murderer then retuiiii'd to liis lannly to spimd the 
night in revel ly, convinced that lu* had piopitiated 
the favour of his infeinal deity for twelve yeais. A 
similar sacrifice, liowever, w.is required every year.* 
Tlie pi cu lice was siijipiessed, on its accidental de- 
te(,tioii, and the whole sect expelled the city, — ^not by 
the Ihitish authorities, who might liave scrupled 
to o/Tend so far against the religious piejudices of 
the gentle Hindoos, — but by the Peishwa, Il.jJa]ee 
llajee Kao The Kuiradee Biahmius, we are told, 

now content themselves with sacrificing a sheep or 
a huiralo,” — as do tlie piiests of Kalee ?iow at Amhoer 
and Calcutta.'!- 

^\^e must now. turning again northwaj-d, conduct 
tlie readei, with all possible celerity, towards the 
JMolirimmcdan cajiital of tlie Deccan, for the pur- 
pose ol exploiing the excavations in its neighbour- 
hood, which foim one ol the chief aimong the wondeis 

* Wc slioiilil ha\c scrupled to insert this actoiinl on any nutlio- 
rity Ic'sS uninipe.u lublt than that of bir John Maliohn. See iloin- 
btiy 'J r.ins. \ ol in. i)p JJ(»- ll'l 

t ‘'cc p Cl) of thus ^olulne, and \ol ni p 22(i. t)f the toiincr 
prt valence of huiii.m suTibces in IimIm, wc havt tliiis instances tiL 
llirce widely dteUiit iiouils— JU AurungHbad, llujiKWtaua, and 
JJengiiL 
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of India, — the Caves of Ellora. The road from 
Pooiiah lies to Seroor, formeily the hcad-quarteis 
of the sii}>sidiaiy foice ; * and thence, thiougli an 
uninteresting country, to Ahmednuggur, distant fiom 
Poonah miles. 

This city, in tlie sixteenth century the capital of the 
Ni&am Shahee sovereignty, is situated in an extensive 
plain covered with phiiitations of fi lut-ti ees, and watered 
hy the river Soona, the waters of whith aie distributed 
over it by means of aqueducts composed of hai d cement. 
Many of these are now choked up, hut they serve to 
shew the once flouiishing state of this “ immense 
gaidcn” The fort, one of the lew in India that has 
no natural advantages, is a mile in eirciimleience, 
built of stone, with a diteh foity yaids bioad and 
sixteen feet deep. It contains seveial iiiteiesting 
ruins ol IMooiish architectuie, hut they aie crumhhng 
to dust. The hi each made by Sn Aithiir Wel- 
lesley is still partly open, but not jiracl icable, as the 
places surrendered to him after the otoimiiig ol the 

• '* Ten years ha\c scarcely elapsed/* Mr. Ilowison writes m 
102'5, •* since the cantonment at Seroor contained ‘K)0o troops and 
3O.0U0 natives, A hundri'd ot the former, anil a tweltth jicirl of the 
latter, .ire all that now remain , and the innumerable building's oc- 
cu])jcd by its iorinei population, hare alicady become a mass of 
ruins, among whuli the benighted traveller would seek in vain for 
a r<K)f to proted him from the storm, or a shed to shelter bis horse. 
The IfKal features of hcroor mark it out .is an admirable station 
for a large force. It abounds in strong positions, is well supplied 
with water, and cnju\s a delightful and healthy climate. The 
country, hovrever, is^niserahly barren.*’ — Ilowison, sol ii p. ].'i2. 
At Seroor is the tomh of Colonel Wallace, who died in foiumand 
of the cantonment, and was so much be]o\ ed by the natives, that 
tliey hnnourcnl him with an ajHithcosis, and daily perform religious 
rites at his mausoleum, where an olhriating ]>ricst attends, and 
sometimes keeps a lamp bunnng during great part ol the night. 
Uw apparition is belies ed to walk round the lines at midnight, 
the sepoy sentries present arms at the time it is expecte*d to 
I’. J/O, 
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jtcltah. The interior lias become nearly a heap of 
ruins.”'* 

Fioni Ahmediiuffpfur, the route lies up the Nim- 
hedina Ghaut to 'Wampoi.ih, and thence to Toka,-^ 
ne.it, cle;in little town on the left hank of the Godaveiy, 
and a military post, loimmp; p.irt ol the chain of 
i‘oiTini uni cation extondiiif* fiom Bombay, by Ahmed- 
nnc^t^nii, to Jtiuliiah and N.if|fpooi. Jt is twenty-seven 
nnl(‘s S.W. of Aurungabad, which will claim a more 
detailed desciiptioii. 

AUIIUNGABAD. 

Tins CiipIiJil, the favouiite jesidencc of Auruncfzebe, 
whose name it heais, is ‘‘till an extensive city, though 
greatly l.illen oil* from it> foimer grandeur. It is 
within the t<*riitoiies ol the Ni/am, the sovereign of 
Il^dei.ihad, (in lat. 19** 54', lung. 75® 33' ; 130 miles 
from Poonah, and 205 fiom llydeiahad,) and is the 
station ol a Iliitisli political agent, being the head- 
ijuarteis of a hattahou ol the Nivam’s army under 
Euiopean officers and Biitish control “At a dis- 
tance,” says Captain Seely, (who gives the most dis- 
tinct description of tlie place,) “ the view of Aniiing- 
abad has an imposing effect ; — lofty miiiaiets peeping 
out fiom among groves ol trees, the large wliite domes 
of mosques with their gilded jioiiits shining in the 
sun; a number ol large teriaced houses rising above 
the walls of the city, and the whole covering a great 
extent ofgioiind. But, .as u'e .ipproach, a different 
scene jiresents itself. After passing a large gateway, 
we at once eiitei the city, iieaily hall of which is m a 
state ol decay mid luiit, with a scanty population. It 

* Fiflccn Years in Iiulia, p. 433. bee also p. 240 ol our second 

\olunic. 
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lias tlie sipfns in cvory strt^et of f.illon pfivatnp^s, ami 
shews that its prosperity ]>eiishe<l ivuh its Ijuimler, 
Aiirungzebe. The wall 'which surrounds the uty, is 
not at all calculated to sustain a lep^hir attack : it is 
lower than such walls usually are, ^vith round towers 
at intervals, hut is suftirient for resisting the onset of 
a predatory body either of horse or loot . The 
Rtieets are broad, and some few aic piiveil. Theie are 
many large and good houses in dilFei ent jiarts. Tlie 
public huildings, mosques, and caravanserais are of a 
supeiior eoustiuction to those Avhicli we gemuTilly find 
in native cities. Gardens and gloves, coiiil-y.iids and 
fouTitaiiis (hveisily the siene. The shops present to 
view many costly articles of Indian pioduce. UuL 
there is an air of dejcM tioii about the whole, that tidls 
you, the gloi y oi the regtJ city lias fled. A lew groupes 
of grave and fine-looking Mussulmans, iinoccujiieil hy 
any thing hut idle talk, are seen lounging at different 
quai ters ; or, here and thei e, one ol tlie hotter oi der, clad 
in Ills flowing rohe, passes you with stately and measuied 
steji. These and a few solitary lakeeiN ai e tlie pilncipal 
persons met with, exiept in the immediate neiglihoiii- 
hood of the maikets, wliere some little huatlc* prevails. 
Otherwise, there is nothing to lemind us of an Indian 
city, — no pomp, nociowded streets, no hoi semen oi ca- 
valcades ; none of the hustling motions or noisy sounds 
that proclaim industry, occupation, or prosi»eiity, 
Paitly deserted and paitly in ruins, Aiirungaliad 
presents a cheeih’Ss view to a stranger 

The only two ob]ects that claim siiecific notice are, 
the loyal palace, and the mausoleum of llahea l)oo- 
raunee, the l.ivourite wile of Auiiingzehe. In the 
rums of the former, Colonel PitzcLirence was gieatly 


^ Wonders of Llora, pp. JO/— 
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disappointed. “ Even when newly built,” he says, “ it 
must liave betrayed his Majesty’s parsimonious spirit,” 
— rather, perliaps, his characteiistic plainness and sim- 
plicity, — “and liav e been gi eatly inferior to those of Agra 
or Delhi. The remains are last mouldeiing to decay. 
They are even iiiisalo to pass through, and are lit 
haunts only for jackals, owls, and bats.” The mauso- 
leum IS built nearly after the model of the Tajc^maltal 
at Agra, and the gateway “ is something like, though 
inferior to thatoi the Taje •*' but the materials of the 
structure are coarser, and the whole building, the 
CJolonel says, “■ has all its defects, wutli hut few of its 
heauties. It is. like tlie Taje^ octagonal, raised on a 
high tei race, ■with a dome, but nnlike it in the four 
clumsy minaiets at the corneisof the terrace. These 
steeples have genei ally an unpleasant <a}>pearauce ; and 
it is only at the 'Pajc^ that the lightness, beauty, and 
costliness oi the matei lais make them admissible The 
tomb Inis the same number ol mosques as that of Agra, 
one to the east, tlie other to the \vest ; but that facing 
j[\Iec(a IS the only one complete, having a wall on the 
west side : the other is open like a jiavilion. The 
tomb is surrounded with a very handsome eight-sided 
screen of white maihle tiellis, of so line a quality, that 
the least slip of the chisel would ruin a whole slab of 
minute Ciirving ; but it wants the beautiful mosaic w’ork 
ot floweis in dilTci cut-coloured stones round the top 
and on tlie jnlasters. The windows aic also fitted 
with the same beautiful tiellis Avork ; and on the out- 
side of the building, the first slab, about three feet 
high, and the dome are of maible ; but the rest is of 
stone, fioia tlie neighbouihood, stuccoed. Altogether, 
the Tajc’ is as supeiior iii every way to this toml), as 
the abbey church of Westminster to St. Maigarct’s.”* 

• Fitzciareuce, pp. 173, 4. 
s 
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Tlie inclosiiro surroundinfif tho tomb is* very extensive, 
coiisistuijif, this AVn ter supposes, of thirty acres laid out 
in gai dens. 

The remains of Auninflfzebe himself are intened at 
Howsah oi Ko/ali (the pl.ice ol tombs), a town on .m 
elevated tdble-l.'imU ei^ht miles from Dowhitah.ul, and 
Within tno miles of Kllora. ^roh.niimedan tombs 
extend dloiifr Lbi.s table.lind all the v.iy fioni Dow- 
lutab.id totlie town of Ro/ah. Tlie place bet .one thus 
attractive as a temetery, owin^ to several JMtdiain- 
medan saints bein^ iiiteired there, m eonsec|nenee 
of which all tUn out inoslems who died at Anrun*;abad, 
wcio de‘iions tlnit tbeii hones should lepose in the 
holy ground. The town is surrounded witb a stone 
wall, .nnd leminded Colonel Fitzt lai enee of a Roitii- 
guese town of the scsoml class. The mansolenni of 
Auinng/ebe is a pl.iin Mohammedan tomb, nneied 
with d gieen ebith, wnthiii a svooden streen of tieliised 
laths, not even juinted. “ If is jMaiesty’s execntois 
have at ted up to his wishes”’^ iS’e.u it is the far 
more liandsorne tomb of Rooihan-iid-det'n, an aitful 
fakeer, the rejiuted foimdei ol Rooilianpoor. 

Dowliitahad (the Hindoo Deoghni), the oiiginal 
capital of this teiiitorv, is one of the gieatest cmiosi- 
ties in the Ileecan. It i.s situated about sewn nubs 
N.W. of Anrungabad, and consists of a citadel and 
pettah. The fortiess stands njum an insiilatcsl imiss 
of granite, distant about 30(10 yaids from t no range 
of hills to the norti.wMid and westward, and rising to 
tlie height of about 500 feet above the plain. For 
nearly one thiicl oi the height, tbe roik has been 
warped like a w all, and piesents all lound a jierpen- 
^cul ur cliff. Above this ii assumes a pyramidal form, 


bee pagetioa of our first volume, 
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or that of a “ compressed hce-lnvo ’* An outer wall 
ol no strenjilli surrounds the pcttnh ; hut four lines of 
walls and gates must he passed helore reaching the 
ditch^ over uhuh is a very narrow causey, that will 
not admit moie than two ]»ersfuis ahieust The 
scai*]H*d rock, appealing to cut olF all communication 
with those hel«»w, and the towers, huildings, and treea 
above, impressed me most lorciblj,” says (Joloiud Fitz- 
chirena*, “ svitli the ulcaoftlic Hying isl.uidof Daputa 
in (.iiilliver’s Tituels .Had I not been inloimed 
how 1 uas to ascend the summit of the peipendicular 
elift, 1 shouLl have despan ed of ever leachirig it, as no 
visible means presents iisdl, <ind all is alike steep and 
forbidding; though one may, with an attentive eye, 
discover a small window, about half way up, in the 
lace ot the rock. The goi ernor leil the way through 
an extcivalion into tlieheait ol the jotk, so low that 
I was obliged to sloop neaily double. B it after a few 
puces, a number ol torches shewctl me I was in a high 
vault, and we began to asieml on a wdndilig passage, 
cut thiough the inteiior of the body of the hill. 
This IS denciibed by Dow as a staircase; instead of 
which, It IS only a gradual slope. Tins passage was 
about twelve leet high and the same hioad, and the 
rise legular. At certain distances liom this dismal 
gallei y are ti ap-doors, with Hights of small, steep steps, 
leading to the ditch below, only wide enough to admit 
a man to ]iass, also cut through the solid lock, to the 
water's edge, and unexposed to thb fire of the assail- 
ants, unless they were on the very crest of the glacis. 
I siijipose we weie four or liv'e minutes in reaching 
the window I had seen lion^ below ; and after resting, 
w^e continued to climb. As I observed a passage 
leading off horn the one in which we were, I lollow'’ed 
it, and, to my surpnsc, found that it led back^ foiming 
s 2 
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a retrogressive semicircle, to our road; and on the 
sides of It were many recesses with shelves for depo- 
siting stfires. We might have been in al) ten minutes 
mounting by toich-light, and came out in a sort of 
hollow in the lock, about twenty icet square. On 
one bide, leaning against the clilf, was a large iron 
plate, nearly of the same size as the bottom of the 
hollow, with an immense iron poker. On the be- 
siegers having gained the subterianeous passage, this 
iron IS intended to lie laid down ov.jr the outlet, and 
a fire phucd upon it. I observed a liole about thiee 
feet 111 diametei peiforating the lock. This is meant 
to act as a hollows to the fire ; and the cm lent oi air 
which came tliiougli it, was so strong that I could 
hardly stand against It. Fiom its stiengih and the«>e 
vaiioiis precautions, this fortress is deemed impieg- 
nahle. There aie some small liouses, toweis, and 
gates on the load to the summit, which is very steep, 
and in some places covered with hiush-wood. Jlut 
the house of the governor is a most excellent habita- 
tion, surrounded with a large v’^erainla, with twelve 
arches ; hence called the (Joasdo-duncattch, or twelve 
dooiP The road (and the only one) to the top passes 
through this house Above this, the iidge is very 
narrow ; and on the peak, on winch fiies his High- 
ness the Nizam's flag, on a stone bed, not many iect 
broad, stands a large brass twenty-1 our pounder. 
From the flag-stalF, the vdew is most extensive and 
beautiful . .About' 100 yards from the summit, we 
saw a tank cut out of the rock, containing, 1 should 
think, forty hogsheads of water,” • 

It IS remarkable that Deogbiir, notwithstanding its 
apparent strength, was one of the fiist fortresses m 


• Fi tzclarence, pp. 217— 
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the Decc^r that fell into the hands of the Moham- 
medans. It^as taken bysurpiise towards the close 
of the thirteenth century.* It received its present 
name of the fortunate city, on being made the t|pm- 
poniry residence of the Mogul court in the reign of 
Moliumme8 Ilf. At the close of the sixteenth cen- 
tuiy, it was in the possession of Ahmed Nizam Shah, 
who leigned at Ahmediiuggiir; and on the overthrow 
of that dynasty, it fell into the hands of Malik Amber, 
an Abyssinian slave, who acquired almost sovereign 
power. In 16‘^i4, Shahjehan’s general captured it fiom 
Ins son, Sidi Amber. The transicr of the seat of 
govenirnfcjit to Auningabad, luiued the city dependent 
on the fortress, which, in the time of Thevenot, was 
a jdace of great trade. In the fortress fell into 
the luiiids of J\r. Hussy ; hut, on tlie rccal of tliat able 
officer. It reverted to its funner niastei, the Nizam. 
Strong as it is, and seiviceable as a point iPappui^ it is 
a po'^t of comparatively small importance, as it does 
not command any road, pass, or country. 

Mapir Wilford supposes Dcoghur to be the ancient 
Tdgaia, — a city frequented by Alexandrian merchants 
two hundred and fifty years befoie the Christian era, 
and mentioned as a famous empoiium by the Author 
of the Peiiplus,*|- Captam Grant Duff has, however, 
adduced strong reasons for concluding, that Tagara 
(the name of which is well known to learned Hindoos) 
was situated niui h more to the south-east ; “ probably 
on the bank of the Godaveiy, a 'little to the N.E. of 
the modern town of Bheer.” But he is of ojimion, 
that Deogbur succeeded, though not immediately, to 
the lionoui's of tlie more ancient capital. In the year 

• Sec page of our first volume. 

t bee Asiatic Uescarches, vel, i. p. 3G9. 
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77-79 of the Christian era, Shalivahan, a p»*;son of an 
inferior caste, succeeded in establisliiiig hfmself in the 
sovereignty of the Deccan ; and lie is said to have 
made Puttun his capital, llis acces>ion forms the 
Mahratta era, which still continues to be used south 
of the Nerbuddah, as that of Vikrainaditya is in Mal- 
ivah. From this IShalivahan, the native manusc'i ipts 
deducAJ a succession of lajahs to Jadow llamdeo Uajah, 
the reigning prince at Deoghur at the time of the fust 
Mohammedan inv’jision of the Deccan.* It is j>ro- 
bable, that Tagara continued to he governed by its 
own rajahs, long after it ceased to be the inetiopolis.-f- 
Notluiig is of moie transitoiy duration than tlie ho- 
nours of an Indian <<ipiial. Captain (iiant Duff 
remarks, that “ Tagaia, Paithaiia (Puttun), and 
Deoghur seems each to have been, at different jienixls, 
the metropolis of tlie same tract of country.” To their 
names may be added those of Ahmednuggur and 
Auriiiigabad ; and the honours ol this last have long 
bcenmeiged in those of Hyderabad. 

• Grant Duff, vol. i. pp. 25— 2{i. Bombay Transactions, vol. ui. 
pp.391— 7. 

t l)y a (jrant of land found at Tantiah in SalsclUs it appean. that 
thorp was a rajali rcifjninf; in or near that island, A.D. JOUt, wiio 
cianned descent from iimuta \ahana, lord of Tagara And a 
similar grant found at Satarah, pro\ cs, tliat, towards the close of the 
same century, there was a rajah at Panalla in the heart of the 
Maliratta lountry, who also claimed a descent from tlie illustriou<) 
Jlmuta Vi'hana, lord of an extensn e princiiiality and chief ol the 
nobles ol the city of Tagivta, born of the rate ol Slulahara.” To . 
this rajah is asaibed the erection of fifUen of the torts (among the 
rest that of Satarah), the number and strength ol whiih forms so 
striking a feature ol the MahralU country. He was doomed to 
see his country reduced bv a llajpjot in\ oiler : ami, after his death, 
the territory fell into the hands ol Mahratta poly gars —Bombay 
Trans.^ Vol* ui. p. Asiatic Researches, ^ ol. i. p. Jtil. 
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ELLOR 

That DeoglWr was in remote times tlie seat of a 
jMiweifiil moiiarehy, may he eonsideied as certain, from 
iJie splendid monuments of Doodhic siipeistition found 
in Its immediate vicinity The excavations are in a 
crescent-shaj)ed lull, of model ate heit^ht, about a milo 
from the little riiial village of Elloia (or Verroul) ; 
the horns risjn^jf to an elev.itionronsideiahly above the 
level ol the intermediate iidge. The slojie of the hill, 
wlmh fronts the west (<»r N. W.)^ is in general easy, 
but 18 ueiHsioiirilly inteiiiipted by .i disposition to 
stratification in the rock, which in sudi places piesents 
a per})endicular face of fumi 20 to CO and even 100 
feet. The exlieine sculjttures aie the Pamnatith and 
the J)chr IVairu, The former is situated about 200 
yaids up the lull, foiining the northern horn of the 
descent ; and the latter is a little moie than a mile S. 
of the Pill isiiauth. The remaining caves occupy the face 
of ilie lull between the two, hut at iriegulai distances, 
and seldom on the same level, the workmen having 
availed themselves ol a inui al disposition in the rock 
to iaiilitatt* then lahoiiis. The rock vanes consider- 
ably in Us natuie. Basalt, black and grey, is most 
abumhint ; a hai d vesicular rock is common; also, a 
rock of gritt), loose texture, which lapidly absorbs 
moistiue, and cnirnhlcs away on being loin* c'X]>osed to 
the weather Naiiow veins ol quail/ lieqiiently in- 
teispi t the sculpture, and li jf»iijfrnts ol siliceous stone 
and blood-srmie aie stiewed on the hill 

“ The fust view of this desolate religions city,** 
remaiks Mi Ihskiue, “ fs giaiid and striking, but 
melancholy. The number and niagniliceiK e of the 
subteiiaiieous temples, the extent and loftiness of 
some, the emlless diversity of sculptuie in otheis, the 
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variety of curious foliage, of minute tracery, highly 
wrought pillars, rich mythological deigns, sacred 
shrines, and colossal statues, astonish b^t distract the 
mind. From their number and diversity, it is impos- 
sible to form any idea of the whole ; and the first im- 
pressions only give way to a wonder not le*ss natural, 
tliat such piodigious efforts ot labour and skill sliould 
I'emain, fi om times certainly not barbarous, without a 
trace to tell us the hand by which they were designed, 
or the populous and poweiful nation by which they 
were completed. The empire, whose jiiide they must 
liave been, has passed aw^ay, and left not a memorial 
behind it. The icligioii to wduch we owe one pait of 
them, indeed, continues to exist ; hut that whicJi 
called into existence the other, like' the beings by 
whose toil it was wTOught, has been sw'ept from tho 
land.” 

The excavations are divided by J\Ir. Erskine, w’ith 
evident propiiety, into three classc^s ; the northern, 
which are Doodliist, or lather Jain ; the cential, 
W'hich aie Ikahiinnical ; and the southern, wludi are 
certainly Koodhist. The iiaini^s given to the caves, 
are modern, and ha\e been invented by the Bnilimiii 
guides with a total ignorance of the mythology of the 
sculptures. All the llraliminical caves are evidently, 
like those of Elephanta, sacied to Siva, under one 
form or other ; wheieas the names they now hear, as 
well as those given to the Boodhist caves, are borrowed 
from the legends relating to the avatars of Vishnoo, 
whidi aie rnoie farailiaily known to the gicat mass of 
the people, iiotwithstandiiig that ISiva has almost every 
W'heie obtained the ascendancy. 

The northern eaves are four in number, and are 
generally but impiopeily called, the A(hmuih~subha^ 
Ifh^rtfi^ycrnauih-subha^ the Farus^ram^subha, and thq 
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Indra^suhha. In the hill, about 200 yards above Indra- 
iiural iolIc of black basalt, is sculptured 
a colossal, lifr.Ye of Boodh, or Paiisuaiith, perfectly 
iiaked>^eated Oy a ruth,, as indicated by the wheel 
wl^ich prhjects to half its diameter : on either side of 
wheel Vre elephants* and tigers’ heads, supporting 
the se.it. On a tabular piojectioii immediately above 
the wheel, .an asti'oii()mic.il table is caivcd. The image, 
whith IS ten feet liigh, sits with the legs crossed, the 
liaiuK ill the l.ip laid one into the other ; the head is 
coveicd apjiarently with luily liair,* and is shaded by 
the seven-headed snake, the folds of whose body, 
doubled behind the image, seive it as a cushion to rest 
ag.iinst. There are six figures in attendance, in the 
attitude of prayer ; one st.anding and five sitting : one 
of them only has a beaid, and .'ill are decorated with 
eai -ring>, ne< klaces, bracelets, and anklets. A hand- 
some porch of stone was elected over this figure, about a 
liuiidi ed yeais ago, by a shroff' at Auiuugabad, who also 
caused a long inscription to be engraved on the front 
ofthe^w^A. This image, which coriesponds, appa- 
lently, to the Parisuauth of Parkur, and other bimilar 

* The curly or woolly hair upon the figures of Bootlh, forms one of 
the most reinarkahle {lecuhanties of his image, and has gi\en nse 
to the mistaken supposition that he was o^thiopic or ntgru origin. 
Ml Kr'.Kmc says, that his followers ascribe its apjicarancc “ to the 
hair hiMUg been plucked out or < ul with a golden kiufe ” M, 
Klaproth, in his lih* of Boodha, drawn up from Mongul authori- 
ties, tells us, that Boodha’s liair, having liecome lery long during 
his eremitical life, was fru/cd in numerous curls all over his head, 
(.'aptani Svkes says, that the Brahmms^o not admit tlie i uris to be 
JC]<rcseutatioiis of hair, hut suppose* nis head to be covered with 
what Uicy (all a must^ith , In pro^if which, they point to a small 
ornament rising tioin theirown, if which hair m its natural slate 
would never give the appearance. After viewing a number of 
the Boodh figures,” adds Captain Sykes, “I am .iJmosl induced to 
acquiesie in the opinion '* Sec Bombay Trans , vol iii pp. fll5. 
3U2. Mc/ii. rclat^js a I'Asie, par M. Klaproth, tom. u. p. Ub* 
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representations of the same deity, is the object of wor- 
ship with the Goojur Biinecas and the Jains ^ ‘iiiprally, 
and there is a yearly pilprrimapfo to ^ oij the 14th 
of the month Jiadwa. “ The poojafi&^ howe’, .-i, too 
expensive for the vuli^ar, as tlie offcj n ast ne'*cr 
be under the value of a maund of pfhee.’* 

, The Jndm~A7ifiha (court of Iiidra) consists of three 
caves (omnmniratiiif^ with each other. Tlie entrance 
is by a handsome gateway, cut fiom the lotk, 4)ii 
which arc two h<ms couchaiit. In tlic centre of tiie 
area into wliicli it leads, stands a pagoda claboi ately 
sculptured; on the left hand, is a \eiy handsome 
obelisk, duted and sui mounted with a grou})e oi human 
figures, sitting ; and on the nght hand, an elejdiant 
without either rider or howdah. The name given to 
this excavation is takem from two figures ut tlu* extie- 
roities of the front veianda, called India and liider> 
anee; the former seated on a couchant elephant, tho 
latter on a tiger. They ha\e each a tiee apparently 
growing iiom their lieads, but wdnch J\Ii Lrskine 
thinks designed loi the sacied tree” of the Hood, 
hists, rising from hchiud them: one is uppaiently 
meant foi a mango-tiee; on the other, pea-fou 1 ai c 
roosting. 

These excavatioip are of two stories ; Imt the lower 
ca\e.s are dcstioyed hy damp, and pai tially filled up 
with the earth n ashed into them. The most western 
of the upper caves is that called Juffgcrnanth^6ubha^ 
the ascent to whidi hy a flight of steps It is GI 
feet long hy 411 broad the ciehng is fiat, supported 
by sixteen pillars and tuselve pilastei s, and vanes m 
height lioni 13 feet 8 inchjes to 14 feet (i inches. In 

^-%''|E(6cordinff to (’aptain Sjkes. Sir C. Malct gives the dinien- 
57 &et by 47 feel 7 iuLhes. 
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a rofcss from the grand loom a figure of Boodh, or 
in the same altitude as that on the hill 
ahore, hirt i\ th the hetid shaded hy .i ti iplo 
iju4lP!IILof th^ hooded snake. Tuo attendants in 
cjnn'.il *^s^wiul behind ♦ All round the walls of 
•^le gi .inir^ tsmi, in ronipai tmenls, aie figures of 
Boodh, either sitting or standing, in ditrereiU atti« 
tildes, hut tloAely lesernhling eadi otlier in other 
le.'^peets. On the iiglit ol the saiiituary, in a large 
eoin])ai tinent, is a singnhu gumpe, called hy the 
Ih.iliniins, Shft)\h-'Jt(n Jiuqtran^ and sup])osed to 
lejnesent the lust incarnation ol the Siijireme Being. 
It IS didiciilt to deuphei its inipoit. The supposed 
Juggtniumth is sUuding siiriounded with attendants 
aiul annuals. A female liguie is holding the ihattah, 
and auothei figui(‘ is iiding n])on a griftin. On the 
lelL ol the saiii’tuaiy is a figuie called hy the Brahmius 
Jihtu/i'.iee liounnur ; a female, neaily iiaki^d, but 
adorned M'lih aimlets and anklets, seated on a tiger, 
(like the siqiposed linhnanee,) and with a tree or 
blanch gnming fiom the head-dress. In the centre 
ol the hall, thiee simple iiicles aie cut in the floor at 
cipial distances. The eieling. Sir Chailes JMalet says, 
lias lu‘eii handsomely painted in ciides, with a border 
of male and female liguies, a}>parently dancers ; “ but 
it seems an argument against the antiquity ol the 
painting, that much of tlie fine sculpture and fluting 
of the piliais are toveied hy it, which, it may be 
supjiosed, would not have been done by the original 
artist.” + y 

* This image la called Juggenputh Doodli ; and some servants 
of Matlras officers, ivlui came iiao the ca^e while Captain Sykes 
was in It, made their offerings to ihe nlol, and on lieing questioned, 
identified the im.ige iMth tliat which they vsorshipped atJugger* 
naulh. 

t Captain Sykes expresses hut opimon> that the caves have been 
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Tilt* serond cavo, Parus-ram-suhha^ is entered by a 
narrow fioni the first, which it re&A.bles 

generally witli res}>ect to the sculjiturp-', but it is of 
Miialler dmiensioiis. The principal fipiro in )iie N- 
cess, called Purit'^-ram^ is precisely to tl i 

Parisnaiith on the hill. Half the diameter of a wheel 
projects from the ^vth. In tins cave, we see the sup- 
posed ISowanee again, in two compartments, in sitting 
postures : in one, she is holding a looking-glass, 
iloweis, &c, and has the chnttah over her he.id ; in 
the other, she has a tiger by her side- 

The third cave, wliidi is eiiteied fiom the serond, 
is bJU leet hy and about 15 feet high.* The 
r<wi is supported hy sixt€*en pillars and twenty pilasteis. 
The jirinciptil idol in the sanctuary oi recc^ss, is a 
cross-legged, sitting figure of Jloodh, exaetly like the 
one in the first cave: but the Diahmins have (diosen 
to giv'e It the name of liunclior, the god worshipped 
at Dwaraka, in (jii|eiat. All the e^nnpartments round 
this cave exhibit lloodh in diifeieiit attitudes, sur- 
rounded with attendants, iiding on elephants, tigers, 
and 1 mils. The dooi-wayto the sanctuary is highly 
dafxuated with minute figures of male and female at- 
tendants. In the centre of the cave is a basement 
whicli seems to hav'e supported the emblem of Siva, 
as there is a groove for tlie jaussage of v\ aier, with a 
spout resembling the mouth of aii animal. Tliis is 
the upper story of the Indra-subha^ in the ante- 
chamber or veranda of wdiith occur the figures of 
Indra and Indeiauee a’^ove-mentioned. A stair-case 

pAintcil .ind chunamed at a period subsequent to their oiiginal 
formation; and he disancred anosc-riiig of chuiiaTn, attached as 
an oTUHnient to ludatame, whicIi j(o\e \i ay before Ills sticK, and 
satisfied him that it was a modern avUiition 

• mcasiircmt-nts again differ from those of Sir C. Malet , 
78 felit by Oti feet i) inches, and 14 feet high. 
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leads down from tlie «Joutb -eastern corner to the lower 
8to»y^^liicli is in a very unfinished state. 

The Jldtn'iulh~iuhhah on the left liand of the area 
^nPnh^of th^ caves Above the entrance, which is 
JniinislM^te two figures of a female deity (called 
^>y the Ilfahmins Lvkshmcc Naratn\ with two at« 
teiidants, much dilapidated. At the extremity of the 
cave IS jjfeated the idol Adtmuth^ who is evidently the 
same as the Paiisnuiith or Juggernauth of the other 
ca\ es. Ihom the left, there i$ an ojieinng into another 
Clive of smaller dimensions hut superior workmanship, 
now nearly choked up with eaith. The capitals of 
the pillais alone api>ear above ground: they are very 
handsomely finished in the style of the front ones of 
J iKiyernanth-whha,^ The front of the Parus-ram 
cave, which looks into the area, is divided into com- 
partments In one is the representation of a battle, 
a very unusual piece of sculpture for <i Boodhic cave ; 
in another, figiues aie engaged in a sacrifice ; above 
this IS Boodh, and over him, a figure caressing a 
female one. The balustiade, ivhich hu the device of 
urns between pillars, is supported by wephants alter- 

• This IS probiibly the cave alluded to by Captain Sykes, who 
says " Torty or fifty paces east of Indra-xubhat is another lioodh 
excavation of one story, it is too much choked up with earth, 
whi< II rises three-fourths of the way up the pillars, to admit of a 
panic ular clescnription, but, from what is c isiWe, the workmanship 
does not suflcT in a comparison with Indju-^ibfia, Still further 
cast IS 3 Uoodh temple, standing in the midst of a large area cut 
out ol the rock. The rains have i^hecl the earth into it ns high 
as the capUaK of the pillars, it raff be viewed only, therefore, by 
crawling on the bands and kneog It consists of a portico, a largo 
ball, and the sanctuary 7hc Remains of painting and chuiiaming 
are \ isiblc, vvhu h are the best proofs that the excav ation wag 
comiilete, since tlu*. attention and latioui would scarcely have been 
bestowed on an unfinislicd work.” 
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natlngwitb anuncontli animal, intended^ probably, for 
either a lion or a tif^er. " «.n, 

The Doomar Leym (Nuptial Palace) is the next 
cave, and the first of the middle range^nino 
her, which are decidedly Brahminical. vjj i^ distan, 
about fi60 yards from the one last described. This ia'* 
the most extensive chamber of all the cixravationS) 
being Ifid feet long by 159 broad, the oieling vat^ying in 
heiglit a few inches above and below ninettH*n feet* 
There arc twenty-eight pillars and twenty pilasters* 
The entrance to this stiipondous excavation is ihru^git 
a passage cut in tlie solid rock, 100 feet in length imd 
eight bi oad. On the leit-hand side of this lane is a cave 
nearly choked up with earth. It terminates at a door* 
way, leading into an aiea, at the further end ef which 
is another small cave. The grand <eihW(^dtloh is on 
the right-hand of the area, having afedti entrance two 
lions coochant ; one of these has km its head* Vou 
first pass into a vestilmle or veranda^ en the left liand 
side ot winch is a gigantic sitting figure of Durina 
Kajuh (or Ji^ Dhurm), the god Of^uatUMi with a 
club in his hafli and a jtnoee over hls Tsght^ dbOUlder s 
on the right liand is Visweswara Mahdeo, in a dancing 
attitude, with a gronpe of figures reonfi wnoag 
which is the bull N undoe. After passih'g this veraaday 
the cave widens very considerably,* till we come tb 
fourth range of pillars, when, en tha^Ieft, is aeou iha 
central door of avoi^ fine square tGmjdey which is^xasw 
pletely occupied with the attar and emblefii of Mahdeo. 
On the right, at the wesvfjin end, opposite to the tent^ . 
pie, another grand eiitroi. h) to the excavation. On 
one side of this are sculptnrAl Mahdeo and Farvuttee 
with their suite, suppoited on an anh upborne by 
^Kawun ; and on the other, biva in the character pf 
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Elir Dhadra (or Veer Budder) with eight hands. At 
the (soatherii) end, opposite to the side entrance from 
the pasi^age, which it exactly resembles, there is a 
fijnall ciiea, from winch a flight of steps leads down to 
a tank, or pool, supplied by a cascade that falls, during 
the rainy season, from the summit of the mountain^ 
and forms a nullah which flows by Ellora.* Over the 
steps is a small gallery. The annexed plate will give 
ft general idea of this magnificent excavation, viewed 
from the south. 

Ascending the hill, and following up the nullah 
about half a mile,' there occurs a small cave on the 
liglit bank, called Dawai. It is of no size or beauty, 
and has only a mis-shapen female image in it. A 
yiidilyjalfa (Ian), however, and the fame of the mi- 
racles Avoiked by the goddess, have induced her votaries 
to build a flight of steps from the cave down to the 
watei, and to cut small 4:oom/.vin the bed of the nullah^ 
the lock of wlucli is worn into many fantastic shapes 
by the .ictioii of^the water. The bti*eam whirling 
round these koondft, and occasionally daslihig over rodey 
obstructions, combined with the luxuriant foliage, 
rcmleis the spot extremely romantic. Returning 
down the nullah^ several small caves present themselves 
on each bank. They are in tlie form of a cube of six 
or seven feet, and in the centre of each is the ling^ 
The w'hIIs on the right and left are d( stitute of sculp- 
tui c ; but that which faces the entrance, has the bust 
of the celebrated triad represented at Elephwta. 
These busts^ whicli arc no where found in the larger 
eaves, are almost all free from mutilation ; and the 

• •* There are tlurt\ -three steps on the southern entrance ; but» 
as they do not rcaiJi a third of the way to the water. It may be sii]>- 
posed Limt the fall from the lo^i <if the niuunUin to the present 
bottom, 120 feet, must lutve greatly Uee{)ened the reservoir.'* 
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left face, Captain Sykes represents 'as decidedly femi* 
n%ne. Doth arms on this side are ornamented with 
bangles, resembling those still worn by the women of 
(ifujerat, and beyond question the sex of the 

figure. The right hand holds a looking glass, and the 
left a pencil or antimony. needle. Mr. Eiskliie sup- 
poses the figure to he Paivati in conjunction with her 
husband. The other two heads have the thiid eye: 
the central one has a jdacid countenance ; the right- 
hand face IS foi bidding and maligUcant. These singular 

chapels,*’ lilr. Erskine remarks, “ prove beyond all 
manner of doubt, that the grand ‘three.headed figure 
at Elephanta does not lep resent what has been deno- 
minated the Hindoo Trinity.” 

lletiiining down the 7iullah^ and crossing the 
stream, two caves called the Jamcasee^ ai‘e met 
with ; they are separated only by the chasm from 
Doomar Leym^ and the stream foims a pretty cascade 
over the entrance to the more northern of the two. 
Janwas (or Junwa,\sa) means the bridegroom's resi- 
dence. These caves are small and low, and almost 
destitute of sculptures; neither of them has been 
finished.* A short distance* to the south of these, is 
the Komdra^warra^ or the Pot makcTS. There is 
nothing whatever in the cave or its sculptures, to which 
the origin of the name can be traced. Tailee ka Gana 
(the Oil-shop), the next excavation, has received its 
name in consequence of aholosunk in the floor, lesem- 
bling the mill used by an oil-man ; it is probably the 
place of sacrifice. All these caves aie dedicated to 
Siva. Ascending the hill a little, there arc tliiee small 
caves called NecUkant (blue-throat), a name of Mah- 

^ Jn*the AsiaU Researches (voL vl. p 400). a plate is given of 
** tfue door of the temple at .TuniKassat” which ii> highly elegant and 
unlike any thing Indian. Wc suspect the fidelity of the artist. 
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deo; but the appellation is derived from the bluish 
stone of which the emblem is made. Captain Sykes 
saw no swilptures in these, but Sir Charles Malet 
mentions the bull Nundi, Gane^a, liakshmi, and some 
other h^ires as occurniifj in the principal one, which 
contains hfteen piUars and pilasters. 

A short distance southward, but considerably lower, 
is the small but highly finished cave of Rameswur^ 
which derives its niiine from a groiipe supposed to 
ri'piesent the mniiiage of Rama and Secta ; but Capt. 
Sjkes lemarks, that the marriage of Siva and Parvut- 
lee IS doubtless intended; as Siva, distinguished by 
his tliird eye, is the hero of all the numerous sculp- 
tures. The loof la siipjKirted by pillars very highly 
finished, and of great elegance. The excavation con- 
sists of a hall 90 feet by 29 and a half, and a sanctuary 
111 feet square : the height, 15 feet. 

IVe now come to the temple which has excited the 
higliest admit atioTi , — Kcylas or Paiadise ; but it may 
first be mentioned, that immediately al>ove this, are 
three small caves, rarely shewn to visiters, each con- 
taining Siva’s emblem. Over the door to the firet of 
these, is sculptured Imkshmee, with elephants pouring 
w^ater over her. The other two have each a bust of 
the trtfrons deity. 

Oi Kylas itself, it is impo8.sible, without the help of 
engravings,' to give an adequate description ; and a 
minute notice of its sculptures would fill a volume. 
It consists of a pagoda hewn out of the solid rock, of a 
sugar-loaf form, 100 feet in height, and npwaids of 
500 feet in circumtereiice, richly sculptuied, detached 
from the neighbouiJiig mountain by a spacious area 
247 feet in length and 150 in breadth, and surrounded 
with excavated colonnades supporting other chambers. 
The gateway which forms the entrance is very 
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doiis and fine, containing tliree apartments in depth 
with two larger side chambers. Over it is a lialcony, 
seemingly intended for the miifara^khanna, or niiisio 
gallery. On entering the area, the loAvei part of the 
pagoda is cut off from view by a ^vall which luns 
across. In this wall are niches with gigantic figures, 
and on either side of the door is a female door-keeper, 
with a chattah over her head. Tlie temple itself is 
connected with the gateway by a liridge of rock, 
beneath which, at the end opposite the entrance, there 
is a figure of Blia^'ani sitting on a lotus, with two 
elephants joining their trunks over her head.* On 
each Ride of this passage is an elepliaiit, nosv muti- 
lated, and partly (oveied up wdth earth; and bcliiiid 
them aie ranges of apartments, dccoiated with sculp- 
tures. Beyond the elephants, on advancing into the 
area, are seen tivo squaie obelisks, which have lost 
their capitals. The bridge connects the gateway w'lth 
a square room with two windows, in which is the 
image of the hull Nnmlee ; and this i** connected, by 
a second bridge, with a handsome open portico, bup- 
ported by two pillars siirniounted svith lions, and 
leading into the grand temple through a dooiway 
adorned wuth gigantic figures. T>vo ilights of steps 
lead up to tins portico fiom the aiea below. Its 
balustrade exhibits the device of urns betiveen pillars, 
supported on elephants, as seen in front ol the ludra- 
sub/M. From the poi tico, w'c pass into a saloon 00 ieet 
4 inches by 55 ieet 8 inches, and varying in height 
from 16 feet and a half to nearly 18 feet. The roof, 
which is flat, is buppoited hy sixteen pillais and 

• Capt ''vkes says, they are pouring water o\ cr her head, vhile 
two others are replenishing the empty \cbscls I'he goddess is 
Luximee or l^akshmec* the Hindoo Isis or Mtanm Matei. Over 
her head is thcrAottoh/ and she rescmhles iii oUicr respects Uie 

Uoodhlc bcuipturcB* 
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twcnty-two pilasters. In the* centre of the hall is left 
an open space in tlie form of a parallelogram ; and at 
.the iiirthtir end is seen a pyramidical recess, with the 
detestable emlilem to whuh the temple is dedicated. 
On eatdi side of tins sanctuary and beyond it, are 
five other ‘'•chapels” or pyramidical cliambers, con- 
nected by a }>latlorm of lock with the body of tha 
temple ; all of them elaborately oiiiameiited with 
sculpture. Two doors open upon this platform from 
the saloon, forming, with the side doors, live entrances. 
The whole of Kylas, with its five chapels, portico, &c., 
is sTippoited on tin* backs of elephants alternately with 
a tiger or a giifhii. 

An open space is left all round betn^een the scarp of 
the rock and the temple, varying from 22 to 3C feet. 
In the northein and southern scarps, as well as the 
eastern (beliind the temple), colonnades have been 
excavated on a level with the base, consisting of a 
single row of jiillais with coriespunding pilasters at 
the bai k. Ik'tn een these pilasters ai e cximpartinents 
filled with sculptures. Above the northern colonnade 
is a large excavation, lOfi feet by 72, supported by 
thirty-two massy and ridily ornamented pillars and 
eight pilasters. In a large cential compartment, 
IJialima, Visliiioo, and Siva are sculptured side by 
side There are also other sculptures, some of which 
are very line. At the fuither extremity is a recess, 
containing Siva's emblem; and near the entrance 
from the stair-case, is tlie hull Nundee. This cave 
is called I,unka, Above the southern colonnade, 
there is anotjicr excavation, (Sir Charles JMalct says, 
of two stones,) called Peer Lunka^ which commu- 
nicated by a liiidgp of rock with the great central 
saloon ; but the bridge* having fallen, it is now inac- 
cessible, except by a ladder. 
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On tlie right hand of the gateway in the southern 
RCarm there is an extremely singular excavation, of a 
Boodhic character, the roof arched and ribbed, and 
without sciilpturos ; hut the prevailing emblem is 
observed m the coi ner of a very small cave which 
opens into it. In the opposite scarp are outlines of a 
similar cave, which has been excavated only a few 
inches. Below this unfinished work are some cells. 

Before the entrance to Kylas is a Afussulman huild- 
ing, consisting of a square room, surmounted w'ith a 
dome ; and near it, on a large chubooira^ elevated five 
or bix feet, giows a large peepiil-tree. The ancient 
gate at Kylas, ivliich was of very considerable size, 
has been built up into a common-sized modem door. 
These modern additions, the Brahmins ascribe, with 
little probability, to Auruiigzebe ; pretending that his 
motive was, a wish to propillatc the offended deities, 
whose wrath he had provoked by sacrilegiously de- 
facing these caves, by filling them with comlmstibles 
and firing them. 

The farst view of Kylas from the outside, will dis- 
appoint the vibjtcr whose expectations have been 
highly raised. Its appearance is that of a gateway, 
connected with the sides ot the hill by two walls with 
coarse battlements, built across an old stone-quari*y, 
with a confused crowd of pagodas and obelisks above 
and behind it. It is only on entering the area, that 
the discovery is made of its extraordinary and stu- 
pendous character That which at first might be 
taken for a grand building, is discoveied to be a 
rook, excavated both within and without and covered 
with sciiljitures from the summit to its base ; all, 
together with the surrounding piazzas and caves, the 
jqlnajiisks and elephants, and the sculptured decorations, 
fwt work of the chisel and the hammer. The design 
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and magnitude of the work,” Capt. Sykes remarks, 
‘‘ indicate a fertility of invention, and -an ability, 
energy, and perseverance in the execution, incMim- 
patible with the apathy and indolence oi the present 
Hindoos. Jvylas must be seen, to he appreciated.” 

A few paces south of Kylas, ascending the hill, is the 
cave impiojierly called Dtis Aivtar (the ten avatars). 
It IS oi two stones. An aiea in iront, cut out of the 
rock, has a squaie nwm standing in the middle for the 
Nundcc^ which lias had a handsome poi tico. There 
are no sculptures in the lower <*ave, and the stpiare 
pillais aie devoid of ornaineiit The iip]>er one is 
102 feet hy 9b, and the height is between 11 and 12 
feet. The roof is supported by eight lows of square 
pillars, SIX 111 a row, and twenty-two pilasters, which 
aie also plain, except the Jront low ; Imt the lateral 
walls, as well ns each sidMl the saiictuai y at tlie end, 
are adorned with mythological figuies in very high 
lelief, “’SO as to bo nearly statues,” and in veiy gcxid 
presei vation. Some of V isimoo’s avatai s are among 
them, but others relate to Siva, to whom the temple 
is dedicated. The cave, although Ilrahminical, has 
some cells iii the scarp of the aiea in front, opening, 
like those found attached to Buodhic temples, into a 
kind of hall. 

At a short di.stance, considerably below the level of 
the preceding, is a small but highly finished cave, 
called Jlawan kc Khaic (Hawaii's place of sacrifice). 
It is of one story, and has sculptures similar to those 
in the other caves, but is destitute of Siva’s emblem. 
This IS the last of the Braiuninical caves. 

The four southern excavations are piiiely Boodhic. 
The first is called the Teen Ttda (Three btories), or 
Tern Lokh (Throe Worlds), being, in fact, three 
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caves, mie above aiiotlier, whiVb Lave received, re- 
spectively, the names of Patlal LoUi^ Moort ZoA//, 
and Su'etga Lokh ; metajihoncally, the infernal, ter- 
restrial, and celestial repfions. Although the order of 
the pillars in the'^e caves is of tlie simjdest kind, yet, 
the three rows, rising one above the other, of eiglit 
square jnlasters and two pilasters in front, liave a very 
striking effect. Tiie principal figure in the saintuary 
of each cave is a Uooilh, similar to that in the Jiujgei- 
nauth-subha, surrounded with attendants, clejdiants, 
griffins, &c. ; and almost every compartment exhibits 
H Boodh ill one of his foui attitudes The only 
figure on horsebaik in the many thousand sailptiiies 
at Ellora,” Capt Sykes savs, is found iii the stair- 
case at Teen Lokh, but man and limse are on a 
minute scale.** The dim^ioiis of these* caves, as 
given by this Writer, arc, Wren/a Lokh, 1 12i feet by 
72? height rising fiom 11 feet 7 inches to 13 feet ^ 
inches; fifty pillars, and foui teen pilasters. Moort 
Lokh, 142 feet; (Sii (' lilalet says 114J, feet, and 
the depth, imlu-ling the leiess, 32’ fw t ; ) the rear 
ranges of pillars are cut off into eighteen cells. Pattal 
Lokh is I17i icet by 41^ /eet in deptb. 

The next cave i.s Dofkya Chur (house of pain), so 
named from an aliMud legend: * it is called by Sir C. 
Hlalet, PhuH Chuttergun. It consists of two stories, 
and is dedicated to IJooilh, the sculptures corresponding 
to those ill Teen Lokh. The front colonnade is 117i 

• The Brahmins tell us, that Bisma Kurm (or ViswaUanna), the 
fable<l nnhited of all these caves, ha\ing finished 'lent com- 
menced tlie next case, intending that it should n\<i1 1 he preceding , 

but when he luul finished the sciond story, he cut his hngir, and 
was obliged by jialn to desist. Mr J rskine calls this lase JJm Tula 
(Two stones). Bhurt and Chuttergun were the brothers of Ram« 
chunUer. 
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feet in length : the rear raiiges of pillars are cut off 
into colls. 

Next to this, siici^ds lihma-Kvrma (or Viswam 
Karma\ called hy Kiiiopeaiis the (^irpenter’s Cave. 
This excavation in, in hoautv, inferior to none, being 
the only arthed temple at Ellora. It coiresponds, in 
design, to that at Cailee and the grand cave at Ken- 
nery ; and the uidied kmiI has, in like manner, the 
ap]>arent suppoit ol a wood- work lesemhhng the riba 
ol a ship. Tiierc i&> an area in iiont oi the cave, across 
wliit.h a wall ol rock has heeii left. The portico is 
light and striking, and the whole front is very ela- 
hoiately ornamented. On the right hand, on enter- 
ing, i!> a fine cistern of w-ater. At the fuither end of 
the temple, is a < olossal sitting figure of Boodh, (mis- 
called Itisma Kurin,) with cm ly hair or the mugffoth 
liead-dress, an attendant on each side ; liehind him 
IS a cn]*ola-hhaped momiment, 24 feet high, probably 
the f/o//d)). The cave is 80 feet hy 42A Icet, and 35^ 
leet in height. Tlieie are twenty.fMght octangular 
slight jnllars, fourteen on side, (besides two that 
support a double gallery over the door-way,) on which 
rests a narrow anhitrav'e filled with male and female 
figures Ahove this is a fiieze divided into compart- 
ments, in each of w hich is a sitting Boodh with four 
attendant'. ; and pi 0 ]ec ting over this border, hy way of 
toinicc, aie prostiate human figures, from the backs of 
which the ribs of the ^>of appear to spring. The 
extreme depth of this excavation is 16f» feet 

The last excavation, oppiohriously called hy the 
Bialimins Drht irmio (Nightman’s quarter), is di- 
vided from the Jithma Kwma only hy a nullah^ the 
water of w'hich, in the rainy season, is piecipitated 
over the front of one of these caves, forming a curtain 
pf crystal.” The Brabmini} usually endeavour to 
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avoid taking the visiter to see them, owing to an idea 
of pollution which tliey have associiitcd with them. In 
fact, the principal cave is frequently occupied by cattl^ 
and goats, and swarms with inyriadsi of fleas. Vet, 
these caves have been very highly liiiislied. The prin- 
cipal one has two benches of stone running up its whole 
length, and corresponds, apparently, to the school- 
room of Jloodhist temples. There are also a nuinlier 
of cells foi monks, hewn out of the sides of the exca- 
vation. This cave commands a beautiful view of tho 
town, tank, and valley of Ellora * 

The whole of these caves, whether Brahminical or 
BiKidhic, have been painted and chunamed at some 
period subsequent to their original formation; and m 
many cases, the delicacy of the workmanship has l»i*en 
destroyed or concealed by the clumsy coating. TJie 
most remarkable circumstance connected wuli tliese 
stupendous woiks, is the unquestionable combination 
which they exhibit of the rival and irrecoiicileablo 
superstitions ; for, although Boodh has been adopted 
into the Brahminical pantheon us an avatar of Visli- 
noo, the heresiarch is the object of execration with all 
orthodox Brahmiiiists ; and Indian history exliibits the 
two great sects as at perpetual variance. Into the 
various interesting questions connected with this 
topic, our limits do not permit us to enter. The most 
probable explanation seems to be, tbat the Boodliic 
OftVes are of liigher antiquity ; that the oliscene wor- 
ship to which the Brahminical caves are dedicated, 

* Our authorities for the preceding description are, Bombay 
Ttanhactlons, Arui ix. andx\. Asiat. Res. \ol vj. pp 
DanleU's Twenty -four Views of the Ellora E\ca\.vtums Also, 
jFJto larencc’s Journal, pp. 103—213. Nor must we omit to raen- 
though we have not hod much occasion to avail oursehes of 
ane Author's aid, Capiain Seely’s Wonders of Ellora. , 
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was introduced at a murh later period, and was finally 
estdblihlied, not till after a lon^ and sanpfuiimry struggle 
with the l^oodhists, on the nun of that sect ; but that 
the Jams, by a more temporizing policy, and by ad^ 
mitting a mixture of Ilindooisni into their rites, have 
maintained themselves in considerable numbers and 
wealth to the present day.* There ean be no doubt 
that the lloodhie ijitli was, at a i emote period, very 
widely pievalent in India. Monuments ot this super- 
stition *u*e found as far west as Balkh ; it is known to 
have prevailed at one time, in Cashmere ; to have been 
the established faith of Bahai, piobahly of Gujerat 
and Alai wall, and certainly of Ceylon. 

Near Bau^ in Alalwah, theie have been discovered 
some very extraoi diiiary eaves, a brief description of 
w'hich wo have reseived for this place.f 

• 'riie Jam and Vishnu sects,” Sir J. Malcolm states, though 
they pracliNC difltrent riles, and aie of diftcrcnt ixirsuasionB, 
being alike ol the \aisNa caste or nicrc'iniile lliinlus, intcrinurry* 
It IS a distinction of Met, not of taste”— ('. I vol ii, p. 1(»2 In 
this ImiKirtaiit respet t, the J uiis ilifftr fi-om the Roodliists, who 
ha\e IK) Listes, but, unlike the Ilnihinins, the Jain priests are 
st’lct tetl irom dillercnt i asp’s, end do not niarry. W ith regard to 
the roiiipniatne piitviuityof the Ihiee grand seels, their sulidivi- 
slon«i and distinguishing ckK trines, the leader must be referred to 
the papers by I'nptaiii Sykes and Mr Prskine, already cited ; also, 
Ahiat. Res. \ol ix. art. 4 and fi, and Trans, of It. A siat. .Society* 
arts. 2, 7, 23, 2 1, t?8, 2«), and 33. 

t The cates at Ranuan near Balkh, of vhich Abulfa/el gives a 
marvelhius an omit, appear fniin lus dcsi nplu.n to be Boodhlc. 
They are highly iicser> ing of uisestigalion ; but no modern travel- 
ler has yet penetrated to them. In the TunjAuh, the Tojjf^ of 
Mamkyala doNciilKd l,y Mr. EI))hiii5tone (Flphmstonc’s Caiihul, 
vol. 1. p. 132 1 , js ‘ijpiMised Ijy Mr Prskine to be a magnificent 
A similar structure near Bcuaies has already been referred 
to, atp. 2(i2 of our third \ulutne. 


PART vm. 


T 
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The town of Baujy, the he.id of a pcrgunxiah subor- 
dinate to Siiidia, IS Mtuated in a w'lKh Tiaet of 
wooded country, peojded diielly by llheels. It staiidis» 
at the conduencG of the (Jum.i and Wau^ney, on the 
road to Gujerat, in lat. 22® 20 \ loni>. 74'^ 01', alunii 
eighty miles S.W. fiom Oojeni * Tin* town Jtseli is 
of no antiijuity, and is famous chu'fly foi its non- 
works, consisting of three .smelting-fuinrues and three 
forges Both the lulls and the\alle}a abound with 
iron ore. 

The eaves aie found thri‘e miles and a riuaitei S S.E. 
of the town, in a laiige of lulls toniposid of sandstone 
and clnystone in altei nate hoi izont il layt'i s. The s.iud- 
Rtone, which hps an argillaceous cement, is colouied 
witli oxide of iron, s firming fiom the deep icd to peifeet 
white. The slojH* »1 the hill uses iinmediateh from 
the liver ’\rau<»T*v A flight of sevciitv ludely 
formed stone stl•|l^ leads up to a siurdl landing ulaie, 
for the mostpait o\*Mliniig hy the lull, whiii. '-'iis 
thcmaiks of having .»ni*» been louned into a regular 
veranda, supporieu l»v lolumiis, tbe loof plasloieil and 
ornamented, as i.s shew 11 lu the fallen fragments. 
Tlie fioijt of the cave still letains tins plaster. At 
each end of this ^eianda is a small room, coiitaitung 
small ill-carved figures, evidently of modem ivoik- 
mniisliip ; that on the left is a female one miicli muti- 
lated ; that on the right, a had representation of 
Oaiicsa. The cave derives its sole light from the t\io 
doorways, wdiicli are unornaTneiited, about live feet 
and a half wide ; ami torches are necessary. On 
entering, you are impressed wntli its gloomy gran- 

• Malcolm, (’ I. vol. u. p. 481. ('nptaiii Dangcrfiekl makes llic 
iHOtudc 2 w 22' 15". 
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clour. The open ai oa of tlicj cave is a square of 84 
leot, 14,^ ioet in lioiftln. 'ilie root is supported by 
four ranges of mass/ M/lmniis various! \ shaped and 
oiriameiitod It cijipoars t<i have been oiicv oriiat- 
merited Avith palntlllq^ lu B({uare compaitxneiits. 
Aiound this grand saloon, on thioc sides, ate lung^ 
seventeen small apartmeiit'i, flailed dookant, (shops), 
but ovnlontly iiitoudod as rolls for the priests : they 
are csah 0 loot in depth. At tin* iuither end 
of the h.ill, \ou entiM an oblong recc^ns, 22 feet 
b) IJ, suppoilod by two hexagonal pillars, and deco* 
rated, on tlne(‘ sides, with pigantic figuies, clothed, m 
bold loliel. At the end ol thus recess, a small door- 
way loads into an inner apartment, 20 feet by 17, in 
the centre ot nhnh, cut out of tbe solid ioi:k, is the 
dniiop^ uliith maiks imeqiuvoi ally tbe chaiacter of 
the excniatioii; a lioxftgoii of 8 leet .*{ iiu^iies, sur- 
mounted liy a plain dome real lung iieail^ to tbe loof, 
u iih wlm li It IS connected by a small square ornament. 

On onteiing tlie seMUidoell on tbelelt ot tbe saloon, 
you poiteive, at about foui foetfiom the ground in 
the op)>osite w:d], a small oblong excavation (about 
thiee leet liy tnoj, ereejung thioiigli whiih, you 
enter a small aj»ai trnent aliout lwelva‘ te<‘l square. In 
the opposite nail oi this, is a similai exi avatioii lead- 
ing to another ajiartment ; and so on, successively, lor 
live small looms, gradually ascending the hill, the 
lloor ol each inner apartment being on u level with 
the lower part of the entrance fiorn the outer one. 
These secret chambers apiiear to have led (or to have 
been intended to lead) to the top of the lull. At pre- 
sent, they receive light and air only from the first 
entrance. 

This cave, though in by far the best preservation, 
b^ars marks of rapid decay. The shafts of five columns 
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are wanting, and a kind of terrace has been raised 
with their ruius. The left-hand circular column, on 
entering, has evidently been at some period rebuilt 
with rude fragments, and plastered to lesemble the 
Others; but the plaster has almost entirely given 

Proceeding from this cave southward twenty or 
thirty paces, by a narrow ledge round a projecting part 
of the hill, you enter .1 second cave, which has never 
been completed. The columns are left in a rude state 
with deep marks of the chisel still remaining. The cave 
is of nearly the same length as the first, 1>y about half 
the depth; it is partially choked up with large fiag- 
xnents of fallen rock, and contains little worthy of 
notice. 

To reach the third cave, it is necessary to return to 
the foot of the hill, and proceed southward for a hun- 
dred yards, when a nigged, steep footpath presents 
itself. This cave, which measures 00 feet by 00, 
has none of the gloominess of tlie lint, imd has once 
been finished and decorated in a very superior style. 
The whole of the walls, roof, and columns have been 
covered wuth a fine stucco, and ornamented with paint- 
ings in distemper of considerable elegance. Few 
colours have been used, the greater part being merely 
in ohiaro oscuro ; the figures alone and tlie Etruscan 
border (for such it may be termed) being coloured with 
Indian red. In a few parts of the roof, more perfect 
than the rest, there is the appearance of peaches and 
peach-leaves grouped ; and beneath some brilliant 
traces of the Etruscan border surrounding tie tops of 
the columns, are represented two dragons fighting, 
Whicli have been finished underneath with festoons of 
BmaZl flowers. On the lower parts of the wall and 
Imve bc*eu painted liaale and female figures of 
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a red or copper coloar, the heads of which have been 
intentionally erased. "What remains shews them to 
have been* executed in a style of painting far surpass- 
ing any modern specimens of native art. The whole 
cave IS now in a nniions state, from the giving way of 
great part of the roof, which has borne down in its faU 
several beautiful columns. In an inner apartment is 
an octagonal dagop. 

Proceeding a few paces further along the hill to the 
right of this cave, you entei a fourth cave, nearly 
similar in dimensions and arrangement to the second. 
It has been finished, hut is falling fast to decay. At 
its extremity, appears the lude commencement (or 
perhaps the ruins) of a fifth ; it is not, however, suf- 
ficiently accessible, on account of the large fragments 
of fallen rock, to admit of any correct judgement of 
its former state. From the natives no information 
can be derived respecting their design or origin. 
They are called the Pavnch (^Funj) Pandoo^ being 
ascribed, like other remains, to those favourite heroes 
of Hindoo mythology. King Paiidoo and his four 
brothers. Their dilapidated state might be received 
as an evidence of their high antiquity, did not the soft 
argilkiceous nature of the stratum of rock above the 
caves, owing to which the roof has given way, render 
this evidence very equivocal. 

At Woone, a decayed town belonging to Ilolkar, in 
Soutliern Nemaur, ten miles from Kurgonn, tlicre are 
found some splendid remains of pyramidical temples, 
supposed to be Jam, the examination of which might serve 
to thiow further light upon these ancient monuments. 
They consist of eight large pagodas and four small 
ones, with vestiges of as many more. “ These pagodas 
arc of singular construction, of exquisite woikman- 
ship, and extreme superfluity of fine carving and ornjt- 
T 3 
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ments of all kinds. They are of hewn'ffranite, without 
cement, hut clamped with iron ©very three or four 
inches. Some of the blocks suppoitinpf the upper 
parts of the doorways and entablatures, are from 
14 to 15 feet long, and proportionably broad and 

thick There is in one of the largest pagodas, an 

immense statue, in liold relief, 13 feet high, of a 
single block of granite, with similar ones of 8 feet 
% inches high on each side. All these smaller ones 
have inscriptions on the pedestals The figures are in 
general ill-proportioned ; have curly hair, thick lips, 
very long ears ; and are entuely naked, witliout 
string, bracelets, armlets, or any ornament, with the 
exception of one female figure -with a species of 
sash. There are abundance of small figures, in relief, 
ill the entablatures, columns, &c,, well caived ; and 
female figiues, also well executed, in graceful atti- 
tudes, support brackets, the capitals of the colnmiis, 
and other parts of the building'* The inscnptions 
already deciphered, bear a d.ite aliont the middle of 
the second century. The speciincns of smlptui’o 
brought from Woone, are superior. Sir Jolm Malcolm 
says, to any of modem workmaiishiji in India. 
These temples are said formerly to have amounted to 
nlnety-iiine, but they have been defaced and partially 
destroyed by the JVIohnramedfins ; and most of the 
houses in the town are built with part of the 
materials.* 

• For tills brief description and that of the Paunch Pand/M, the 
public are uulcbtcd toCapUJn Daiigcrfield. feee Bombay Trans., 
vol. 11 . i>p. 194-204. Also, Malcolni’hC. 1„ vol. li p ‘ilO. Exten- 
sive Doodhist excavations, ubuh remain unoescnlicfl, arc found 
near Naslk, tlie lery seat of llrabmJnisin In the Deccan. They 
are vulgarly tailed Idtet m-j-oj-lena^ They arc sabl to have every 
character utic of IltWiUnc cxtavation:., without any mixture of 
llmdooibin , the long vaulted cave and dngnjig the huge figures of 
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Wc have wandered out of the Deccan, and it is too 
late to retrace our steps. There are several spots to 
whiili we should have wished to conduct our readers ; 
I— in Orissa, tlic famous temple of the Hindoo Moloch, 
which Dr. Claudius Buchanan has so strikingly por- 
trayed in all Us loathsomeness and horror; * — Bllich- 
poor, the capital of Berar, a handsome city, but not 
otlierwiae remarkable ; — Beeder, the capital of one of 
the five Mohammedan kingdoms, and exhibiting the 
iisua] picturesque assoinblage of splendid mausoleums, 

the curly-hcndcd meditative Boodh« the inscnptlom in the uts< 
known character (iiu])iKi<trd to be Pa)!)* the diattah and snakc- 
}icadcd raiiopicsj the lienchcd halls and luaneroiK cells. Still 
further south, near Juner, are very numerous excavations^ Two 
diblmct sets of ca\ cs lute the long saultcd excavation, with the 
huge , but they arc unfinished, and, though highly curious, 
are not comparable to those at 1< llora and Caiiara. In fiuntcxir, 
tlu‘ rums of JlcKidh temples have liecii dibcovcrcd , and thirty miles 
inland from Juggernauth, in Orissa, are numerous caverns, 
supiiobcd to be fain. A vaulted cave, 44 feet m length, is 
found near Gya, in Dahar, which is doubtless Boodhii. The 
aniii|uitie& at Gwalior, either Bcxulhic or Jam, have already lieen 
noticed. At Sehajpoor, thirty miles E. of Hoshungabad, on the 
IVcrbuddah, are remains of a coloi»<>al statue of Bootih, with other 
figures. At lloundah Nag-nath, n village south of BDs&am, in 
Berar, is an ancient temple, with large statues, either Bcxxlhic or 
Jain — Bombay Trans , vol in. pp. 5,Ut—d!t8. 

* Buchanan's Christian llescarchcs, pp. 1 J3 — 143. The temple 
of Juggernauth in Cuttak is a conspicuous sea-mark, presenting 
three dingy, conical domes like glass-liouscs. It is surrounded 
with a dirty, ill-lnult town, Inhabited by a sickly )iopulatlon, 
chiefly priests and oillccrs of the temple. It is supposed that not 
levicr Lhan pilgrims attend the festivals, ol whom a great 

number iieier rcium The net receipts derived by the British 
fiov emment from the tax on the pilgrims, amounted, in lfll4, 15, to 
rupees. Under the patronage of the Bengal Government, 
by whom this has been considered as a legitimate source of revenue, 
Juggernauth has become lucrc*asingly popular, and the trade of 
pilgrim-hunters” has become highly lucrative. 

** Christian lords. 

Great Juggernaut’s co-partners, slusre the gains 
t »£ his lewd triumphs, winking at Ihc cheat.” , 
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ruined mosques, and deeaying palaces ; * — the far- 
famed fortress of (iolcoudah, Irowning ou its locky 
conical hill ; — and Hyderabad, the lapital of the 
Nissam’s dominions, which is said to contain more 
wealthy Mohammedans than any place in either the 
Deccan or Central India. The tombs, however, are 
said to be inferior to those of Beeder ; and the only 
building woi th naming, is the Mecca mosque, “built 
of stone, in a fine free style of architecture, with 
proud towering minars.** Theae is also a magnificent 
palace, built by the Nizam for the British Resident.*!* 
The noblest remains of Mohammedan art and 
splendour in the South of India, are those of Bejajioor, 
styled by Sir James Mackintosh, “ the Palmyia of the 
Deccan.” To tiace the limits of the city, we are told, 
would be a day's woik, so immense is the mass of 
mins ; Imt, from the innumerable torrlis, mosques, 
caravanserais, and edifipes ot every dcscnption which 
it exhibits, it must have been one of the greatest cities 
in India. “ As the travellei a])pr()aclies the city fiom 
the north, the great dome of Mahomed Shah’s tomb is 
discerned from the village of Kunnuoi, fourteen miles 

* The tomb of the ambitious .ind successful Berecdi the founder 
of one <if the Boeder dynasties (in I'ilU). is described by the Author 
of Sketches in India, as one of the most licautiful iii its pro}iortions 
and dctorations that he had seen in India The walls of the city 
are six miles m circumference. 

t Sketches of India, pp 271—3. See also Grindlay’s Views, 
Parts 3 and 4, wheic will lie found Views of the tombs of the kings 
of GoUoiid.ih and ol the Residency at Hyderabad. Of the six. 
provinces held b> his grandfather, the present Nizam still retains 
the capitals of tour ; viz. Hyderabad, Auruiigabad, Beeder, and 
Ellichiioor. Ahmednuggur and Bejapoor fell into the hands of 
tile MaliratCas about 17'>0. His present dominions, extending 
from the Gawllgurh hillh on the north to the Toongbuddra lieluw 

« chore, and from Puramda westward to tlie Oodavery near Bud- 
bellura on the casti may be estimated at 300 miles m ^eugth and 
In breadth. 
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distaht* A nearer view gives the idea of a splendid 
and populous metropolis, from the innumerable domes, 
and >piie{i, and buildings which meet the eye; and 
tjroiigh the road up to the wall leads through ruins, 
the illusion of a toleiably uell>iiihabited capital is still 
preserved by the state of the walls, the guns mounted on 
the works, and the guards stationed at the gates. On 
entering, the illiisioii vanishes, and the most melan- 
choly eontiast is exhibited between the number and 
admirable state of repair ot the bnildiugs to the 
memory of the dead, and the total destiuction of those 
lorineily inhabited by a swarming population. Jungle 
lias shot up and partly obliterated streets which were 
once thronged wdth a busy people in ])ursuit 4kf their 
various avocations; and the visiter may now lose 
himself in the solitude of ruins, where crowds were 
formeily the only impediments to a free passage.” * 
The foundation of the Adil Shall dynasty dates 
from the first year of the sixteenth century ; and the 
last of the Bejapoor soveieigns was subjugated by 
Aurungzebe, A. 1>. 1C185. W ithm the.se 200 years, 
therefore, were finished the costly and stupendous 
structures which cover many miles of country. The 
city walls extend between six and seven miles, and, 
though decayed in many ]>laces, there does not appear 
a complete bieach in any part. The most conspicuous 
object within tiie fort, is the Makbara or mausoleum 
of Sultan Mahommed Shah, which was forty-two 
years in building. It is a laige quadrangular stnictiire 
of buck and chunam, 150 feet square, and, including 
the dome, 150 feet high. The dome itself is only ten 
feet less in diameter than the cupola of 8t. Peter’s, 
and its perpendicular height is 05 feet. A circular 


Oennbay Trans., vok iii, p. 50, 
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ledge projects from the bottom of the inner circum- 
ference, whidi is soingcniously laid upon supports in- 
dining inwards to the side walls lu giacelul curves, 
that it does not apparently diminish the width of the 
room, but is rather an ornament to it. It cannot 
be called a corir’ce, but affords tlie same relief and 
effect.” The echo here, as in the whispering-gallery 
at St Paurs, is so peifect, that the visitei is ready to 
fancy it the voice of another person mimicking him. 
At the four corneis of the tomb are octagonal mina- 
rets, about 140 feet in height. The general style of 
the tomb is grandeur and simplicity, and its construc- 
tion does ecpial credit to the taste of the architect and 
the muiiiiicence of its projector. The style of the 
adjoining mosque corresponds to that of the mauso- 
leum. The Jumma Merced consists of a large but ligb t 
dome, rising to the height of 140 feet, resting upon 
parallel rows of lofty arches. The unlmished mauso- 
leum of Ali Adil Shah is also a grand object, resem- 
bling, at a distance, .a splendid Gothic stiucture in 
ruins. All the buildings ivithin the ciradel are in 
ruins, except a beautiful little mosque, the interior of 
which IS of finelv jiolished black granite. Outside of 
the foit, the Makbara of Sultan Ibrahim II is the 
most conspicuous huilding. *’*’ On the outside of the 
body of the mausoleum, the walls are carved into 
Arabic inscriptions, sculptured with great skill, and 
disposed in every variety of ornament The gilding 
and enamel aie, however, entirely defaced, excepting 
in a small part of one of the sides, \\here its remains 
give a lamt idea of its former lustre. A person look- 
ing at the illuinuiated page of a beautiful oriental 
manuscript, magnii)iiig this, and fancying it to be re- 
J j pyen ted by sculpture, painting, and gilding on tlie 
^ granite, will h&vc some concep- 
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tion of tlic labour, skill, and brilliancy of this work. 
The ^vhole of the Koi an i» said to be carved on the 
foul sides of this elegant stiuctiire, in which the 
Utmost art and taste of the architect and the sculptor 
have combined to pioduce the i idlest eftect.’* * 

There is one more pl<u‘e ui this province that 
daims a passing notice ; (and with this we must close 
our account of the Deccan ;) — it is 

GOA. 

A SMALL, inconsiderable and dirty sea-port, called 
New (Joa, is the present capital of the Portuguese 
possessions :ii India. The harbour is a noble and 
capacious basin, ivell land-locked, and ovei looked by 
hill and tower, and a neglected foit. It is situated in 
the province of Hi'japoor, in lat. It*)" 30', long. 74“ 2'; 250 
miles 8 S. D oi Bombay The old city, now deserted, 
except by the pi lesis, is about eight miles up the i iver. 
It is “ a city of churches ; and the wealth of provinces,** 
Dr. Buchanan sa\s, “ seems to have been expended 
in their erection. The amient specimens of aichitec- 
ture at this place, far excel anything that has been 
attempted 111 modern limes in any othei pait of the 
East, both ill giaiuleiir and in taste. The chapel of 
the palace is built after the plan of bt. Peter’s at 
Koine, and is said to be an accurate model of that 
paragon of architecture. The chinch of St. Dominick 

• Asiat Res , \ol. xiii p. 447.-~Capt. Dykes's account of the 

Rums of Uejapoor, in the Bombay Transactions, is the inoi|rte- 
cejit, but Cajit. Sydenham’s, in the Asiatic Researches, Is the more 
«>rrect and satiiilaitory. Tavernier’s luiomil is strangely inac- 
curate TIic great brass gun taken by Aurung/elic at the (.onqiicst 
of Dejapoor, is still to lie seen there It is nearly 1 'i feet long, and 
yet, from its large diameter, has the appearance ot a x ist howitzer. 
It would rciiuue an iron ball weighing upwartbi of 12^) pounds. 
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ift decorated with paintiners of Italian masters. St. 
Francis Xavier lies enshrined in a moiuimeiit of ex- 
quisite art ; and Ins coffin i.s eiicliasetl with silver and 
precious stonos. The ciithedral is woithy of one of 
the principal cities of Euiope; and tlie ctiurch and 
convent of the Augustinians is a noble pile of build- 
ing, situated on an eminence, and has a magnificent 
appearance from afai*.*’ * 

“ r went <lown to tlie cathedral,” says the Author 
of Sketches of India ; *■* there wei e ten canons in their 
stalls ; the dean officiated ; the saciistaiis, tlie vergers, 
and the choristers, idl in their appointed place'* As 
for congreg'ition, there w’as only one pci son piesenl, 
an elderly ^Vjrtugneac gentleman, besides four stout 
African slaves, the hearers of the dean's manchcela 
(li ttei ) . . Y ou may enter aeven large churches \v i thi u 
a two miles' walk The black robe, the white robe, 
the brown ; the cow I and the scull-cap ; the silk cas- 
Bock, the laced surplice, the red scarf, the glittering 
vestments ; you may see them all Pastors abound ; 
but where are the flocks ? 1 found iu one, about fifty 
liidian-horii Portuguese ; in another, a few common 
hlac'k ('hnstlaiis, with beads and ('losses, (xoa the 
golden (^xist.s no more, (loa, wliei e the aged De Gama 
clus(>d his gloiious life; where tiie immortal Canioens 
sung and suffered. It is now hut a \ast and grassy 
tomb And it seems as if its thin and gloomy jiopu- 
lation of priests and friars w'cie spoi'ed only to chaunt 
requiems for its dcptirted souls.” t 

* Buchanan*)! Chri'itian Researrhes. p* 245 In none of 
the convents had iluir i nmiilcmeiit of brethren; but none, save 
that of ihc .lcsuit'>, was empty (ienerally, the bu|)enurand one or 
two more were Eurojicans, tlie rest native'. The Inquisition was 
^ open to the cunosity and contempt of Uie passer b>« aaU aban* 
Ijllbped to decay*"— bketcheb ul India, p, 894, 

t bloetdiegofXadia, pp. 295— 7. 
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MADRAS. 

Tiir whole of the Indhui PeniiisuLi sHiith of the 
TooiiglmddiM and the Krishna, (to^yether with some 
tracts formally belonpfin*' to the Peishwa, north of the 
latter river, and the Noithern Ciirars,) is now com- 
prehended within the Madias Presidency. TJiis ter- 
ritory coniprise«4 the dominions of thiec iiriiices, the 
Rajcihs o£ Mysore, Tnivancoie, and Cochin, who 
collect their own revenues, and exeiiise a ceitairi 
degi ee of sovertMgfii powei in the intei nal management 
of their respective states ; bnt, with refeieace to ex- 
ternal politics, they are wholly subonlinate to Biitish 
power, are protected by a subsidiary force*, and furnish 
large annual contiibutions. The le^t of this extensive 
region is under the immediate jurisdiction of the 
Gov ei nor and Council at Madras; compieliending, 
according to Hamilton, a surface of KIR, 000 square 
miles, with a population (excluding the sulijects of 
the three tributary states) of at least 12,000,000,* 
For the administration of justice and the collection of 
the leveniie, the teriitory has heeir subdivided into 
the following districts, 

• In this calrulation, the Northern Circirs appear to lie in- 
cluded At cording to an estimate t ikcii from tlu s imp work, given 
at page 7 of our first volume, the population tif llie Madrai> ]*resi- 
detiLy is rifiepii millions, besides that of the tributary states, 
aiiiouiitirig to lour nuUions ; total, nmetcen milliom. 

TAltT VIII. U 
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f 1. fiaiijam. 

£ V I a \ i/.iK.ipatam. 

3 R<ij<iiTiun(ir>. 

I 4 AlasulijidUm. 

I A fiiinUKjr 

I fJ l\('llore >111(1 Ongolp. 
7 Nortlicm Arcot. 

H 

0 ‘'(lutlicrn Arcot. 

10 Trjcfiinopoly 
11 T.mjore 


12 Dindi|;[ul. 

1.) 'I inncMlly. 

« 14 IklLirv 

0 n ( uddapah. 

Jo StMingap itam. 

1 ^ 17 s.ik'111 and UarramaliaJ, 

IM ('()iinl)ato(jr. 

® . JO C an>ira 

20 Mtalabar. 

21 Madias 


IMaili'iis, 410 W tlio capital of Southern India, is sitii- 
atedjii Jat. 13" tV N., flO'* 21' K. ; 08 miles N.N K. 
of Anot, tlie ]\Iohanimedaii cajntal of the Carnatic 
province. The tra\ellinp distance from Bomhay is 
770 miles ; fiom Cali utta, 1030. The view of j\I;«lras 
from the roads is suidiuently imposing? Tlie low, 
8at, sandy shore extending for miles to the north and 
fioiith, (foi the few hills there are, appear far inland,) 
fwenis to promise notliirig hut hairen nakedness, svhen, 
on arriving in the roads, the town and foit are like 
a vision of enchantment The beat h is crowded with 
people of all colours, svhose busy motions, at that 
distance', make the earth itseli seem ajive. The 
pubhc-offices and store-hvuses w^hich line the beach, 
are fine buildings, with colonnades to the upi>er 
stories, supported hy rustic buses, arched, all of the 
fine Madras chunam, smooth, hard, and polislied as 
marble. At a short distance, Toit George with its 
lines and bastions, the governiiicnt-house and gardens, 
backed by bt. Thomases Alount, foim an interesting 
part oi the picture; svliile here and tliere, in the 
distance, minarets and pagodas are seen using from 
among the gaidens The foreground is composed ot 
H low, ($andy beach w'ith a foaming suif, and a road- 


• CrshaiH/ p. 123. 
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stead alive with beautiful yachts, light wherries, and 
liglit-built fishing barks. Here, blacky shapeless mas^ 
\ooh /i-bouts,* with their naked crews, singing the some 
vild, >et not unjileasing air to which, for ages, the 
dangerous siiii they ^fearlessly ply ovei, has been 
rudely resjioiisive. l^*e, too, all around, you aee 
figui es or small gi ou^ of two or three, who seem to 
stand, walk, or sit upon the water without support ; 
for the lea'll swell conceals their catamarans, — small 
rafts on which they go out to fish, cairy fruit, letters, 
or messages to the shipping, and on wdiicli they will 
venture forth in all wealhei 

Tins iin|K>siiig an of costliness and grandeur is, 
hou’ever, miK h diminished on a (loser view; and it 
would he diffitmlt, JiOrd Valentia remarks, to find a 
woise sitiiution for a capital. The same fatality which 
lias attended the selet tiou of a site for all the other 
ltl^h settlements in India, seems especially to have 
piesided ovei the choice ol Aludras. A lapid current 
2 uiis all along the coast, and a tremendous surf beats 


* ( orruptfd from nuuWt, fish. 

1 .Skttthc"> of Iiuli p 3. •* The cata)naran«i are composed of 
three* <oio-irt>c“ I I'.licil togcilier, big enough to tarry one, or at 
most, two persons In ouootthisc, a small Kill is fi\L(l, anil the 
iiaMgalor stwiswith a little paddle. The float itself is almost 
cnurcl) sunk in the water , so that the cfleit is very singular, of a 
*iuil sw( c'piiig along the surface*, with a man lahind it, and appa- 
rently notliiiig U» support them Those which have no sails, are 
coiiSLi|uinlly invisible, and the men have the apiiear.incc of tread- 
ing w.itcr and porfoiiiung evolutions with a rat ket. In very rough 
weather, the men lash themselves to their little rafts, but, in or- 
dinary bias, they seem, though frcqui'ntly washed off, to regard 
such aiculcnts .is mere trifles, l>eing naked all but a wax-cloth lap, 
in whiih they keep any letters they may have to convey to ships 
ill the roads, and sw miming like fish. Their only dangc>T is from 
sharks , and as the shark can only attack them from below, arapkl 
div e, if not in v ery deep water^ will somc'times save them.’*— He- 
ber, \ ol, m. p. 2tl4. 
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Bf^inst it even in the mildest weather* The site of 
Pondicherry is in every lespect superior, lying to 
windward, and in a rich and fertile country^ 

Madras differs from Calcutta in having no Euro- 
pean town, except a few houses in the fort. The 
European inhabitants reside ^ircly in their garden- 
houses, repairing to tlie Fort m the morning for the 
transaction of business. Fort George, though not so 
large or of so regular a design as Fort 'W'llliam at 
Calcutta, is handsome and strong, and has the advan- 
tage of requiring hilt a modeiate gamson : it stands 
on commanding ground, and is easily relieved hy sea. 
In the middle stands the original fortiess, now con- 
verted into Government offices. Here, aKo, are the 
church, the governor’s house, and the exchange, on 
which a light-house is erected : the lantern is ninety 
feet above tlie lev el of the sea, and may be seen from 
ships’ decks at a distance of seventeen miles. 

“ The principal church in Madras,'* sa)s Bishop 
lleber, “ St. George’s, is veiy beautiful, and the 
chunam, jiarticulaily of tlie inside, has an eifect little 
less striking than the finest marble. The small old 
church in the Fort, St. Alai)'s, has some good monu- 
ments ; partiailarly one erected to tlie memory of the 
Missionary Schwai’tz, by the East India Company. 
The Scottish church, though of a singular and injudi- 
cious form for the purpose of hearing, is a very large 
and stately building, fitted up wuth mnich elegance. The 
other buildings of Aladros offer nothing very remarkable. 

• When Dtsthnp Heber landed, however, in January, with a con- 
trary wind, the surf was less than he hod seen ’it on the shore of 
Ceylon, not merely at Ciallc, but at Barberceii, and oii the beach 
llear Coluinbo. “ Still, it would ha\e sta^ed the strongest ship’s 
allhnugli, in boats adapted to tbc service, ubich ore flexible 
iillCglveto the water like leather. It liad (then) nothing for- 
midable.*’ 
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The liouses all stand in large compounds, scattered 
ov^^r a very great extent of ground, though not quite 
so ^\ idely* separated as at Bombay. Tliere are not 
many upper-roomed houses among them, nor have I 
seen any of three stories. The soil is, happily, so dry, 
that people may safelyjHlive and sleep on the ground 
floor. I do not think that, in size of rooms, they quite 
equal those either of Calcutta or Bombay ; but they 
are more elegant, and, to my mind, pleasanter than 
the majority of eithei . The compounds aie all shaded 
with tiees and divided by hedges of barnb(K>,or prickly 
pear Against these hedges, sovcial objections have 
lately been made, on the ground that thcy.inteicept 
the breeze, and contribute to fcveis I know not 
whether this charge has any foundation ; but, if re- 
moved, they would greatly disligure the place ; and, 
in tins and climate, whcie no grass can be preseivcd 
more than a few weeks after the rains, would increase 
to an almost intolerable degree, a glare fioni tlie sandy 
and rocky soil, which I already found vci y oppressive 
and painful. 

“ The Government-house is handsome, but falls shifft 
of Paieil in convenience, and in tlie^spleiidour of the 
piincipal apartments. There is, indeed, one enormous 
banqueting-house, detached from the rest, and built at 
a great expense, but in vile taste ; and which can be 
neither filled nor lighted to any advantage. It con- 
tains some bad paintings of Coote, Cornwallis, Mea- 
dows, and other military heroes, and one, of consider- 
able merit, of Sir Robert Strange ; all fast going to 
decay in the moist sea-breeze, and none of them, 
except the last, desersdng of a longer life 

“ Tlici e are some noble charities here. The military 
school for male and female orphfms, where Dr. BeU 
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first introduced his system, is superior to any thing 
in Calcutta, except the upper schools at KiUderpoor. 
The orphan asylums in the Black Town, though much 
smaller, put the management of the Calcutta free- 
school to sliame ; and at Vepery is the finest (lotliio 
church, and the best establishment of native schools, 
both male and female, which 1 have yet seen in India. 

' The native Christians are numerous and increasing, but 
are, unfortunately, a good deal divided about castes 
The Armenians in Madras are numerous, and some 
of them wealthy. Tlie Madias servants I had heard 
liighly praised, but, 1 think, beyond their meiits : 
they are not by any means so cleanly as those of 
Bengal, nor do 1 think them so inlelhgent. The 
English which thf*y sjieak, is so imperlect, that it is 
Mimetunes worse than nothing ; and few of them know 
any thing of Iliuduostanee. In honesty, both seem 
pretty much on a par. The expenses of Madras veiy 
far exceed those of Calcutta, except house-rent, whith 
is much lower • 

The Black (or native) Town is lailier less than half 
a|piie north from Fort St, (reoige, from which it is 
separated by the Esplanade, along which runs the 
China bazar. The town is very extensive, hut, in 
general, meanly built, noisy, and dirty. There are, 
howevci , many large, fine houses belonging to mer- 
oliants and shopkeepers, and many streets of small 
neat liouses occupied by Portuguese, Armenians, and 
lialf-castcs, or by such of the native mci chants and 
clerks as are become half European in their habits of 

* Hpber, soL lii. pp. SCC, 7; 211. •* The language spoken at 
Madr<Lj by the natives, is the Tclinga, here called Malabar The 

K r\ ants are all llinUuott; but the wunicii ore mostly Fortu- 
WOralutm, P< 
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life. There are a Protestant cliiirrli and some mi«sioii 
diapcls, • an Armenian chnreK of old d.ite, two or 
three Porliufjuese chapels, a capuchin convent, and a 
liandsomi* rnoscpie, with minaiets, built by 3Iohainined 
Ah, Nabob of the ('arnatic. The po]Milatiofi, in 1794, 
was vaguely estimated at 300,000 souls ; and it does 
not ai»pear that any attempt at a moie accurate com- 
putation lias since been made Owiiu( to the want of 
a secure port and navurahle livers, the (ommerce of 
IMadras is miuh inteiior to that of either Doinbay or 
Culuitta. The Company’s staple article is iiiece-froods. 

The month oi Jamiuiy at Madras^. Bishop Heher 
found decidedly liottei than the prcfcding March 
which he had spent in Calcutta. The iiip^hts, how- 
ever, were cool ; and the season was deemed unusually 
sultry. Takiiif*: the average of the whole year, Jlladras 
expel lences less extreme heat than the capital ot the 
Berij^al Piesidencv The mimmiim in January is about 
70 % and the nuivwivm in July about 01° The stjle 
oi living among the English at Madias, Mrs. (haham 
says, lias a great deal inoie ol external elegance than 
at Bombay , but the society she found neither better 
nor wmise.” Mi ilowisoii states, that the Madias 
and Bengal olliteis have not a single trait of charao 
ter in common. They are so unlike each other, that a 
person who had seen very little of eitbcr party, (vmld 
easily distinguish them nndei almost any ciicnm- 
stances. The Madras people aie iiidilferent to the 
Inxuiiesof the table, to elegant i onveniencies, and 
sometimes even to personal comfort. They are neither 

• The Chi'uh Miwionary, London Missionary, and Wesleyan 
Missionary Smieiies ha\e eath a station at Madras, ddUiip, re- 
spectively, from 1»1"*, IHlKi, and 1HI7 The Gospel Propagation 
Society have a statnm at VeiK»ry, near Mailras, which dates from 
1727 A Madras Auxiliary Uible siKiety was instituted in ltl 20 f 
Vi Inch has branches at Uellar>, Uolgaum, and Bangalore. 
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indolent nor effemmate, and have so little dandyism 
amoiij? them, that they often neglect their dress, and 
look luthei unmilitaiy In elegance of manners, they 
are thoiiglit to he inferior to the Bengal and Bombay 
otficers ; find they patronise some iinjdeasant customs 
that fire nnknour in the other Pi esidenties. They 
are said tolo\e money more than othei Anglo-Indians 
do ; hut this assertion seems to he ill-founded, most 
of them being 'tery poor and very much in debt. They 
combine cleverness, hraverj”, and activity in their 
military character, and are supposed, u hen in the field, 
to he the most eflii lent part ol the Indian army.’ * 

A grand road, certainly the finest piece ot road in 
India, and not exceeded by many lu Kiirope,"’ leads 
from Foit St. (reorge to St Tliomas*s JMount, a mili- 
tary station eight miles from IMadras. A fineaseime 
of trees iiiiis tlie whole length of it ; and on the left, 
at the distance of seven miles ii om the Fort gates, is a 
race-coiirsc, with a handsome stand and ussemhly- 
Fooms. The races aie suppoited !>y the Knghsh lesi- 
dents, and take place in the cool season. The load trom 
Madias crosses tlie river Meliapoor by a narrow bridge 
of twenty-nine artlies, called the Aimenidii or Mjir- 
malong Budge ; near which, on a small locky knoll, 
called the Little Alouiit, stands aKoman Catholic con- 
vent, uhich is held in high estimation as the spot 

* llowison, sol. ii pp 07, Madras has been unfoTturatily 
distinguished by being iiciuliarly -ubjeit to jealousies atm dis- 
putes belneim the c im1 eminent and the army, vrhich Im^c 
operated tinfa\uvrahl> on the society The late governor, Sir 
Thomas Muiiw, vas, ho^M^ er, de»cT^ edly held in high estimation ; 
and ids < Iwratter and me isurcs during a str\i<t of forly-st\eii 
years, during the last sl>^ en of which he had been at the head of itH 
aflktrSt procured iur him universally the liigh appellation of I'atlier 
of the People ” Missionary Ucgisttr, February, IKJU, p 112. See 

fHl^shop Ileliev’s testimony to the character of this ** line, Uig- 
'wBrn oW soldier,” yol. xli. p. 211, 
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marked out by tradition, where the Apostle St Tho- 
miis was martyred. The larger Alount of St. Thomas 
is *i much more striking spot, bt*ing an insulated cliff 
of granite, with an old chuich ou the summit, the 
piopertyof tliose Aimenians who aie united to the 
Church at Rome. It is a picturesque little building, 
and commands a fine view. At its foot is the prin- 
eipal cantonment for artillery belonging to the 
IVladias aimy, beautifully situated, with a noble paiade* 
ground planted with fine ti*ees : being considerably ele- 
vated above the sea, it is reckoned one of the most 
healthy spots in the South of India A liandsome 
church has recently been ereited here by the Govern- 
ment. 

Tlie territory in which Madras is situated, compris- 
ing the original jaghccr obtained by the Company from 
the Nabob of Arcot, in 1750 and 17^3, in return for 
servnes lendered to him and his lather, now forms 
the collectorship of Chinglepiit.* It contains several 
jdaces deserving of mention. Three miles S of 
Madras, prettily situated on the beach, is the little 
town of San Tliome, by the natives called Mailapoo* 
ram, the city ol peacocks. It contains a small cathe- 
dral and two neat chajiels, under the charge of a 
Portuguese bishop and a few pi Jests from Goa, ivith a 
mixed population of Hindof^, Mohammedans, and 
Poituguese. Thirty -five miles S. of Madras, on the 
coast, at Maliabalipooram (Alavalijiooram), ore the 
celebrated sculptured io(;ks, known under the name of 
The fec*\en Pagodas — “ foi 'what reason,” remarks 

* Chinf^loput (Sinf^halapetta), Uie capital, is situated .3(t miles 
.S S W. ol Madras Ihough much reduced in extent, it lias still a 
fort 111 a respectable state of defence. Conje\eram (Cancliipura, 
the golden city ) 4« miles from Madras, on the Mysore route, is 

a considerable town, and has a pagoda rescmbliDg that of Tagjoie. 
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Lord Valentia, “ it would be difficult to Bay, as no 
luch number exists there/* 

MAVALIPOORAM. 

The first object which presents itself, and which is 
one of the piincipal laiidmaiks to manners on this 
coa&t, IS a mere lock, very near tlie beach, nsiiify 
abniptly out of a level plain of great extent, and 
having at a distance the appearance of some antique 
lofty edifice. On coming near to the foot of the ro( k 
from the north, siulptiired images crowd so thick upon 
the eye, as almost to suggest the idea of a petrified 
town, like those Avhich we read of in tlic failles of 
credulous travellers Pioceeding by the foot of the 
hill, on tlie side faring the sea, there is seen a p igoda 
covered with sculptures, aliout 2C feet in lieight, iiy 
nearly the same length, and about half ns biond,* 
hewn from a single mass of lock. The toji is an bed 
like a roof, in a style of arihitectui e different from 
any thing now to he seen in these parts. Near this 
temple, the surface of the nnk, about i)0 feet in extent 
and 30 in height, is covered urith figures in lias-rchef, 
among wdiicli a gigantic figure of K^i^hna, with his 
favourite Arjooii, is the most conspicuous. Here aie 
seen representations of several animals ; one of whuh 
IS called by the Brahmins a lion, although it wants 
the characteristic mane : the elephant and the monkey 
are much lietter represented in the groupe. Opposite 
to this, and surrounded with a wall of stone, are 
pagodas of brick, said to l>e of great aiitiquit} Ad- 
jtdning is an excavated chamber in the rock, the roof 


give the dimensions according to Mr. Ooldingham. Mr. 
CMIbeib 6{)eak8 of it as about i6 oz 19 feet high. 
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fippmingrly supported by pillars, not unlike those at 
Hih'phanta ; hut it has been left iiufiiiished, A few 
pares onward is another moie s])acinus excavation, 
now used as a chouUrtf Fioritiiijj the entrance is a 
sculptured gtoupe, mluI to represent Krishna attending^ 
the hei'ds ot Ananda, but, together with the pillars, it 
is null')) corroded and defaced Near to this is the 
almost deserted village a\ Inch still retains the name of 
JVIav«ihpooram, where reside a few remaining Brah- 
mins, Avho act as guides to the visiter, iliid conduct him 
ovei the lock.* 

The ascent of the rock, on the north, is at first, 
from Us Kiitiiral shape, giadiial and easy, and is, in 
other paits, rendeied iiioio so by excellent steps. In 
the way up, a piodigious cirtolar stone is jiassed under, 
27 leet in diameter, so ]daced by nature on a smooth 
.and sloiniig surface, that }Ou aie iiidieud of its crush- 
ing you before you clear it. The top of the rock is 
Strewed with liagraeiits of liricks ; the remains, as you 
are infoimed, ot an ancient jialace, A rectangular 
polished slab, about 10 feet in length by 3 or 4 wide, 
with tiro or three steps up to it, and a lion couebant, 
very well executed, at the upper end, is shewn as the 
coinh of Dlieima Bajah or Y iidishtliir. A short way 
lurcher is a reservoir, excavated from the rock, with 
steps inside, which is Cfilltnl the hath of liis queen 
l)r.lputty. l)es( ending thence, over immense beds of 
stone, } nil arrive at a spacious excavated temple. At 

* “ The rea] city i)r M.Uiabalipoor, whose rums stand among 
the f lifts <tl the distantc of a stiorl half-mile inlandj has really lieetl 
a place of lon^uicrable importaiiic as a metro[M>|]s of the ancient 
kinjfs of the rat u of Panrtjon , and its nicks, wlmh in themselves 
arc pretty and pit turebque, are rarxed out into portuoes, temples, 
bas-nlief!*, Aic , on a much smaller scale, indeed, than Elcjihauta 
or Kfniicry,hut some of them xcryheautifully executed.”— lleber, 

> oi. 111. }). 21 r. 
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one end is a gipfantic figure of Vishnoo, sleeping on an 
enormous hooded snake with several heads, which 
form a canopy over the deity. At the opposite end is 
an eight-armed goddess, mounted on a lion, rescuing 
a figure, who is suspended with the head downward, 
from a huffalo-headed demon Tlie figure and action 
of the goddess are executed in a very spiiited style.* 
Over this temple, at a consideriible elevation, is a 
smaller, wrouglit from a single mass of stone : here is 
seen another slal^ similar to the supposed coudi below. 
Adjoining is a temple in the rough, and a large mass 
of rock, the upper part of which is roughly fashioned 
for a pagoda The stone ol which these sculptures 
are formed, is a species of granite, extremely hard. 

East of the village, and washed by the sea, (which 
would prohaldy have dimiohshed it, hut for a defence 
of large stones m fiont,) is a very ohl pagoda of stone. 
Withm It, among othei figuies, is one of gigantic 
stature, stretched on t)»e ground, winch, thelhahmms 
tell yon. Is designed for a la^ali ol ilie countr), wliom 
Visluioo subdued Here, the siiif, according to the 
local tradition, rolls and ro.ns over the submerged city 
of the (ireat Bah. There are really,** says Bishop 
Heller, “ some small remains ol architecture, (among 
whudi a tall pillar, supposed liy some to be a /mr/am, 
is conspicuous,) whuh rise from amid the waves, 
and give a proof that, in this paiticular spot, as 
at Madras, the sea has encroaclied on the land ; 
though, ill most other parts of the Coromandel 
''^ast, it seems receding, rather ’ than advancing. 

• Mr. GoUlinglinm rc'iircscnts tlii6 temple as (ledualcd to Cj\a, 
IIcbcT sa^s, ail these Umplcs are m honour orVi'-hnno. 
aMUnrs are lopoateil oser and tner in the sinlpturcs Mrs. 

OWluilii speaks of .t Jinn figure near the Bath , and the supposed 
ItHlilllc figure of V ishnoo seems of this character, 
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There are also many rocks rising 'through the white 
breakers, wliicJi the fancy of the Uralimiiis points out 
as ruins ; and the noise of the surf, the dark shadow 
of tlie remaining building, the narrow slip of dark 
smooth sand, the sky just reddening into dawn, and 
lending its tints to tlie sea, together with the remark- 
able desolation of the surrounding scenery, — were well 
Ccilculated to make one remember with interest the 
descri])tion in Kehama, and to fancy that one saw the 
beautiful form of Kailyal, in her white mantle, pacing 
sadly along the shore, and watching ml her father 
and lover should emerge from the breakers.” * 

About a mile to the southward of the hill, are some 
other snilptured rocks, \ihich, Mr. Chambers says, 
surpass the w<»rks already desenbed. They consist of 
two pagodas cut out oi the rock. The southernmost 
is about 40 feet in height, ancf 20 in length and 
hnsidtli, and is coveiedwith sculpture and inscriptions < 
in an <incieiit unknown cliaiacter. The other, about 
40 Icet in length, and m breadth and hcigflt 25 feet, 
has been left uiifinished ; and there is a rent through 
the middle, fi oni the top to the bottom, apparently by 
an eai thquake. Besides these, there are three smaller 
stniLtuies of stone. also is the lion, very large 

and well executed ; and near it, an elephant of stone, 
about 0 feet m height. The unfinished sculpture, 
the rent in the lock, and the submerged ruins, seem 
to favour the idea that tlie work was interrupted by 
some violent convulnion. Of the high antiquity of 
these temples, theie seems no reason to doubt. A 
iiumlior of coins, beads, liracelets, and other articles 
of that kind have been found in the sand of the beach 
two miles N. of Mavalipooram : some of the coins 

* Hcber, vol. ill. p. 21G, bee Southey’s Kehama^ canto 15t 
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have been thought to he Roman, bnt the legends were 
illegible. Several copper-plates also, Mrs Oraham 
dfeates, have been dug up, rontainiiig grunts of land 
for the maintenance of the temples, dated above a 
thousand years ago, and which refer to these sculp- 
tured rocks as of unknown origin.* 

Aliout a mile lieyond Mavahpooram, is Sadras, “ a 
large but poor.looking town, once n Dutch settlement, 
and still containing many families of decayed burghers, 
like those of Ceylon, the melancholy lelics of a min- 
ed factory.”^ At Sadras, Ihshop Hebei’s jouinul 
abruptly terminates Fniin Ins eorrespoiidenee, wo 
are* enabled to trace his journey by \iav ot Aliimlmra, 
Chillumbmm, and Trichinopoly, to U'ravamore On 
leaving Chingleput, the travellei enters tiie distriet of 
Southern Arcot, containing the ]>orts and towns of 
Pondicherry, Cudalorc, Porto-novo, Tnnomalee, and 
^Fort St. David. This district is, for the most )>ait, in 
a very desolate and neglected state, containing im« 
meiibe tr^ts of waste yet cultivable land : it has 
never recovered from the effects of the (..iniatie nais 
and the misgovernment of tiic Njbob f Pondicherry 
is no longer a pWe of any ronsideiatioii. The Chil- 
lombaram Pagodas, situated <f||| the coast, three miles 

• See Asiatic Researches, vol i pp 14u— ITiS. !/>., ^ol \ pp. 
09— 75. t*raliain, pp. lAj— lOIL NutwiLhstamliiig (he bupposinl 
councvlon of these ruins ibith the Crear Bah.'' rtmaiKs l}is1i(>)> 
ifeber, •* I saw only one has-relli^ which has refereni*p to liis slorj , 
ami which has conshlerable merit It represents Ball seated on his 
throne, and apparently shriiikuig in tenor at the inonienl when 
Vishnoo, dismissing his disguise ot a Brahmin dw<iif, appears in 
his celosti.ll form, striding fiomrarth to heasen llelK*r, lii. 

t From Bishop Heber's account, however, tlie country must 
have improved of late. In .1 letter dated from (’hillumbrum, he 
^ says; “ The country as tar as I haic advaiictxl, thnUt>h not gene- 
rally fertile, and almost uiiiversiilly flat, is as beautiful as palms, 
and n O M dtng treesi and diligent cultivatitm con make it." 
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S. of Porto Novo, (half-way between Ciiddalore and 
•Tanjore,) are appuieiitly deserving of attention. 
Tney are held in high veneration, from their supposed 
antiquity, and are visited by numerous pilgiims. “ They 
are einirrled by a high wall of blue stone. The chief 
of the four pagodas is on the same plan with that of 
Juggernaut, thougli on a smaller scale, and is esteemed 
a master-])! ece of ai cliitectui c. Each of the three 
gates IS surmounted with a pyramid 120 feet high, 
built with large stones about 40 leet long and more 
than fi broad, all rovert*d with plates of rojiper adorned 
with figuies The whole slnicture extends 1332 feet 
ill one direction, and 03G in another. In the area of 
the temple, theic is a large tank, skirted on three sides 
with a beautiful galleiy supported by columns. Oii 
the fuurtli, is a maguiticent hall ornamented with 999 
columns of blue granite, coveied with sculptures.’*'** 
During the l\Iysore Mar, Tijipoo got possession of this 
jiagoda at one* time, and much annoyed the British 
troops. 

TANJORE. 

To the south of this district is the principality of 
Tan]ore, the cincieiit Cffola^dc,sa or Chain mandaia^ from 
which, by corruption, the name (’oromandelis derived. 
In ])oint of fertility, it ranks next to that of Burdwan 
in Bc'iigal Never having been pemiaiiently occupied 
by the Mohammedans, it retains its ancient e*>tabli$h- 
ments in considerable splendour. Almost every vil- 
lage has its pagoda, with a lofty gateway of massive 
architecture, where a great many Brahmins are main* 
tained ; and in all the great roads to the sacred places 
are choultries for the accommodation of pilgrims. 
The Brahmins arc the chief landholders and cultiva- 
tors, They have the reputation of lieing extremely 

• Maltc BruD, vol. lii. p. ItM. 
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loyal*' to the British Goremment, wliich not only 
indulges and protects their worship, discouraging to 
the utmost the propagation of Christianity,* but makes 
an annual grant of 45,000 pagodas for the support of 
the poorer temples. 

Taiijore, the capital of the principality, is situated 
inlat. 10® 42' N. , long. 70® IV, 205 miles (travelling 
distance) S S.W. from hydras. It contcuns two 
fortresses, which Lave lieen given tip to the Rajah. 
In the larger one is his residence. The small one 
contains the celebrated pagoda which, according to 
liOrd Valentia, is reckoned the finest specimen of the 
pyramidal temple in India. He was not peimitted to 
enter its sacred precincts, but, from the door, saw the 
Bull of black granite, 10 feet 2 inches in length by 
12^ feet in height, which is deemed one of the best 
works of Indian art ; and as the stone is not to be 
met with in the neighbourhood, the manner in which 
it uas brought there is a mj'atery. It is enclosed in an 
open temple. The great pagoda, now appropriated 
to the worshi]) ui Siva, is about 200 feet high, and is 
certainly, adds his Ijordship, a very beautiful piece of 
architecture t The pieseut Rajah is described by 
Bishop Heber, who \isi ted him, as an extraordinary 
man. lie quotes Fourcroy, Lavoisier, l^innseus, and 
Bufifon fliieiitly, understands Sbakspeare, and lias 
emitted English poetry \ery superior to Rousseau's 
epitaph on Shenstone. He is indebted for these ac- 


* ** Will It be lKlic\(d, that, while the Rajah kejithia domi- 
nions. ( hnsiuins were eligible to all theoiBces of state ; wlule nmt , 
Afrpivofi oidft nf liovemmrnt agaimt then being admitted to any 
employment. Sure 1) . we are. in matters of rdbgion. the most luke- 
and towaidly pcopleSDn the face of the earth" '* Nor u 
' lAus th< worst MatiN peasant'* haM> been beaten, by authority of 
the English maglvIiatLS, for rtfusing, on a religious atcount. to 
drawing the tliariots of the idols onfestisal days.’*— llebcr. 
^«l||Nfopp. 461. 461. 

f vi^tia, sol. 1. pp. d08. 9. 
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romplisliments to the instruction which he received in 
garly life from the venerable Schwartz. “ He has 
put iij) a colossal marble statue of himself by Flaxman, 
111 one of his halls of audience ; and his figure is intro- 
duced on the monument, also by Flaxman, which he 
has raised in the Mission Chuich to the memory of 
his tutor, as grasping the hand of the dying saint, and 
rccen iiig his blessing.** * Ills Highness is i eprcsented 
as a liberal benefactor to the native Christians, who 
are numerous in his dominions, and increasing. 

There are now in the South of India,** says Bishop 
Ileber, “about 200 Protestant congiegations,* the 
numbers of which liave lieen vaguely stated at 40,000. 
I doubt whether they reach 15,000 ; but even this, all 
things considered, is a great number. The Homan 
Catholics are considerably more numerous, but belong 
to a lower caste.’* f 

Here, where the Bishop’s correspondence doses, we 
must hieah off our description. From Tanjore, hia 
Lordship proceeded to Travancore, to visit the Syrian 
cliurchcs and the missions in that province. With 
regard, however, to that part of Southern India, aa 
well Hs ]\Iysore, Cochin, and Malabar, our information 
is not sufficiently precise and recent to enable us to 
prosecute satisfactorily our topographical description. 
With regard to Mysore, the historical portion of our 
work has embraced, to a considerable extent, an ac- 
count of the country ; and little more is to be gleaned 
fiom Lord Valeiitia’s hasty narrative of his tour 
in those parts. Dr. Buchanan Hamilton's ciimbroua 
work IS still a useful authority, but Ins journey was 
performed tMght-and-twenty years ago. Scattered in- 
foimatioii of a moi e recent charactei may exist with 
regal d to particular districts ; but our exhausted limits 

* lit’bcrj vol. ill. p. 498. t vol. ill. p.4€0. 
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mast be an apolof^ for not attempting the task of col- 
lecting and digesting it. To the artist and to tljA 
antiquary, to the lover of nature and to tha Christian 
philanthropist, the South of India presents numerous 
* sites and scenes of no common interest. The remains 
of ancient grandeur at Madura are interesting, as rxlu- 
biting a combination of the Indian and Moorish styles 
of architecture, very uncommon in this part of the 
country ; and theie is a pagoda of great beauty. The 
sacred island*' of Ramisseram, lying between the 
coast of Madura and Ceylon, contains a temple dedi- 
cated to Siva, which attracts numberless pilgrims from 
all parts of tlie Peninsula. The massive workmanship 
reminded liord Valentia of Egyptian architecture. 
The whole island is dedicated to the obscene idolatry. 

But our readers have probably had enough of archi- 
tectural descriptions, which the pencil and the gi'aver 
can alone render interesting, — enough of the pagodas, 
and mis-shapen sculptures, and bestial superstition of 
this unique and wonderful country. India is an inex- 
haustible subject. We have left untouched many to- 
pics of interesting inquiry with regard to iu anti- 
quities, literature, and population, upon which it would 
have been gratifying to enter ; but they would have 
led us out too far from the immediate object of our 
work, being of a nature more curious than popular. 
The ancient history of India, like its geographical 
surface, has hitherto been very imperfectly explored. 
We shall have accomplished our task, if we havo 
succeeded in exhibiting in a correct and condensed 
lann, the present state of our knowledge with regard 
to a country so intimately allied, by its political con- 
nexion and moral claims, to our own. 


END OF INDIA. 
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CEYLON. 

W£ cannot take leave of thia interesting region of the 
Eastern world, without touching upon that rich and 
beautiful natural appendage ” to Peninsular India 
(as Ceylon has been styled), which, historically as well 
as geographically, is not less intimately connected with 
the Indian continent, than Sicily is with Italy, or 
Crete with Ancient Greece. It was our intention to 
devote a considerahle portion of this volume to the 
description of C'eylon ; but we have no other altema* 
tive left, thim either to pass it hy, or to content our* 
selves with a very brief notice, referring our readers 
to the best sources of more minute and copious in^ 
formation. ♦ 

The island of Ceylon* {Smghnla) lies within the 
tropic of Cancer, being situated nearly between the 
parallels of and lO**, and between 80" and 82” east 
longitude. Part of its length lies due east from the 
coast of Coromandel, from which its nearest point is 
separated hy the Gulf of Maiiar, about thirty miles 
across. In figure, it is nearly heart-shaped, the nar- 
rowest part being towards the north ; with the island 
of Jaifiiapatam, of a very irregular form, attached to 
that extremity. Its extent is al>out two-thirds that of 
Ireland, comprising a surface of 20,770 square miles. 
The coast, with the exception of some parts of the 
broad, southern extremity, is uniformly low and flat, 

• Dy the Hindoos. It 1^ railed Lakka and Lannt t by the Mo- 
hammedans. Serendili (corrupted, probably, f^om Selmdiuoi 9chkmi^ 
litaipa) : It has aI>o been called Taprobona. suppohed to be formed 
from Tajxtu the ibland of Ua\an. Its ancient name of 

Singhala (whence Cejlou and Cingalese) apr>cars derived fiom 
Stngk, Uem i an honorary title of the mUlUny claw of Hindoos.j 
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bordered with gi'oves of the cocoa-nut, and surrounded 
with rocks and shoals The interior is filled wit^ 
mountains, which are seen from the ocean, risings in 
BucceMiive ranges. Tlie highest and most conspicuous 
summit is that which is so well known under the 
name of Adam’s Peak. 

Tke intoiior of the island, rompreliendod in the old 
kingdom of Kandy, and now called the Kandyan 
provinces, consists of three distinct natural divisions ; 
the flat country, the hills, and the mountains. The 
centre of the mountainous region is about latitude 7'*, 
and long< (10^ 40', and its greatest extent is sixty-seven 
miles in length by fifty-three in width. The average 
height of the elevated tahle-land is betwec*n 1000 and 
2000 feet above the sea ; in some few distiicts rising 
to 4 or 5000. Many of the summits, however, attain 
a still higher elevation. Adam’s Peak (the Samm* 
nclla of the Cingalese) is about G152 feet above the 
sea ; and Namaiiy Kooli Kandy, the next loftiest, is 
about 5,548 feet The hiUy country sthich skirts the 
mountains, is generally about ten or twenty miles in 
extent, varying in elevation from 100 to 500 feet, 
with summits rising to perhaps twice tliat height, 
of rounded outline and tame appearance. The level 
division consists of extensive plains, either flat or 
gently undulating, and, in some districts, dotted with 
solitary hills and masses of rock. Its greatest extent 
is to the N. and N. £. of 4he mountains : in the for- 
mer direction, it reaches at least sixty miles. The 
whole is belted round with a maritime district, irregu- 
larly varying in width from eight to thirty miles, and 
extending, at the nortlieiii extremity, to nearly eighty. 

r ere are no lakes in the interior, every valley having 
outlet, with a gradual descent towa^s the plain. 
With very few exceptions, the whole island is com* 
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posed of primitive rods, granite or gneiss, with some 
large veins of quartz, honieblende and dolomite. 
^Ximestone is confined to the district of Jaffnapatam, 
and is of the shell kind, mixed with coral rock. Orey 
and blackish sandstone occurs along the shores. The 
only metallic ores hitherto founds are iron, which is 
pretty generally diffused, and manganese ; hut Ceylon 
is remai'kable for its richness in gems and ’the 
rarer minerals, — rock crystal, amethyst, the finest 
cat8*-eye8 in the world,’* topaz, schorl, garnet, cin- 
namon-stone, zircon, sapphire, and various species of 
the ruby. The emerald is, perhaps, the only one not 
ibiiiid in the island. Nitre caves are numerous. 

The vegetable productions of Ceylon are not less 
valiuible ; but most of these have been already referred 
to in the description of India.* The most precious 
and celebrated is the laurus cinnamomum, called by 
the natives coorundoo, on which the wealth of the 
island chiefly depends, cinnamon forming the only 
considerable export. It flourishes, however, only in 
one small distiict, being confined to the south-west 
angle, from Negumbo to Matura.*]- There is none on 
the western side beyond Chilau, nor on the eastern 

* The brcad'fruit tree gro«^ here to an iinmenBC use, with 
gigantic Icavei like those of the fig* tree. The wild pine-apple 
grows in abundance; but its fruit is said to be poisonous. Of 
flowers, theg/ertosa mperba and the amaryllis arc the most boauti* 
ful, and grow in profusion; and thejamta or rose-apple strews the 
ground with its beautiful scarlet flowcrs.~Hcber. voL ill. p. 143. 
*< The whole vegetation is infinUely more luxuriant than in Ben- 
gal, and forms the richest field for a botanist 1 ever beheld, except 
the Cape ot Good Hope.”-~ValcnUa, vol. i. p. 224. 

t The cinnamon-gardens •• cover upwards of 17,000 acres on the 
coast : the largest are near Columbo. The i>lant thrives best in a 
poor, sandy soil, in a damp atmosphere. It grows wild in the 
woods to the slse of a large apple-tree; but, when cultivated, is 
never allowed to exceed ten or twelve feet in height.”— Heber, 
voL ili. p. 14S. 
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tide beyond Tengalle* The pearl*fiiihery trat at one 
time very productive, but has of late ceased to be 
attended with success. 

The whole island is but thinly inhabited, especially 
the Kandyan provinces. In 1814, when a census was 
taken of the old English possessions, their population 
did not amount to more than 478,080 souls ; and the 
population of the whole island is supposed by Dr. Davy 
not to exceed 800.000, or about thirty-eight to the 
square mile The inhabitants consist of the abori- 
ginal Kandians or Singalese of the interior ; those of 
the coast; the Veddahs, who inhabit the jungles; 
the ]\lalabars, who are confined (‘liieily to the northern 
and eastern parts; floors, scattered over all the 

* This Mt doubtleu. too low on cstimaU*. TheHev. Mr. Cordiner 
looMrly colculateb the hiiigalcne (of the coast), tlie Kandyans, and 
the Malabars, at about .'MKl.tNMi jicrsons each, making the whole 
population a million and a half — PcKcriptum of C'oylnn, \ol. i. p. 
Wk Lord Valontla says: ** The Protestant natives" (Dutcli con- 
verts) " have been ebluiiatcd at above 24i>,’KK>, while tlie Catholics 
are Bupp<isoil to be still more imniciuus. Many of thc^, iiidocd, 
are only nominal C'hristiaus, who reiam a (preat rc\crenre tor the 
rites of paganism and the diKtrines of Btaidh."— \alentia, vol I. 
p. SUl. ** 1 have hoard U said,'* says Bisho)> llebur's lady, ** that 
the number of ('hristidiis on the coast .and among our settlements, 
do not fall far short of half a million lieber, vol. in. p. P14* 
One circumstance which tends to Keep down Uie numbers of the 
native iiopulation, U the horrible practice of female infanticide, 
•till {irevalent in some disiric u. In the last census of 1B21, the 
number of males exa>eded by 120,00(1 that of females. " In one 
district, there were to every hundred men but fifty-five women ; 
and ill those parts where tlie numbers were equal, the population 
was almost exclusively Miiisulinan. The strange custom of one 
woman having two, or even more husbands, and the consequent 
difficulty of marrying their daughters, in a country where to live 
single Is disgraceful, seem to be the causes of this unnatural 
' t^lPDstom.**— Heber, vol ill. p. 178. Poverty is, perha)is, the cause 
ijpf both pnctices. It is singular to find the latter gross and ret oU- 
^Ing custom prevailing alike in the Khasya country, among the 
Ittowy mountaliM, and In Ceylon. 
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maritime diitricts; Portnffaese Chrittians (a class 
of cultivators found only in the interior) ; and 
'O^uropeans. 

The pure Singalese of the Interior are described by 
Dr. Davy as completely Indians in person, la||guage, 
manners, customs, relij(ion, and frovemment. Like 
Indians, in general,*’ says this Writer, (our best aa- 
tliority on this point,) the Singalese differ from 
Europeans less in icatnres, than in colour, size, and 
form. The colour of their skin varies from light 
brown to black. The colour of their hair and eyes 
varies, but not so often as that of the skin : hazel eyes 
are less uncommim than brown hair. In size, though 
they generally exceed the lowland Singalese, and most 
of the natives of the roast of Coromandel and Malabar, 
they are inferior to Europeans. * Their average height 
may be about five feet four or five inches. They are 
clean made, with neat muscle and small bone. For 
Indians, they are stout. Their hands and feet are 
commonly very small ; indeed, so much smaller than 
ours, that they appear out of proportion. Their 
features are commonly neat and often handsome ; 
their countenances are intelligent and animated. 
Nature has given them a liberal supply of hair, which 
they universally allow to grow on their face as well 
as head to a considerable length. The Singalese 
women are generally well-made and well-looking, and 
often handsome.” * 

Ijord Valentia destribes the Singalese generally aa 

a finer race of men tluui the Bengalese, and more 
elegant than the Rohillas or Rajpoots. Tlie expres- 
sion of their countenances is fine ; their skin nearly 
black ; and their hair, of which they are very proud^ 
long, black, and not coarse.”*]’ Mrs. Heber sayii 

* Jhivy, pp. 109, 10. t Vslcatia, V(d. j. p. SSO. 
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The Eandians are a much handsomer and finer 
race than the Singalese: the latter are short and 
slightly made, with countenances a good deal resem^ 
hling the images of Biiddh. On the coast, there is a 
great ^xture of inhabitants, descendants of the Dutch 
and Portuguese, as well as Malays, and many others 
from the continent. There are Mussulmans and 
Hindoos in all parts, but no great prop')rtion Of the 
latter.”* 

The Singalete recognize, in common with the 
Hindoos, four castes (waruts ) ; the Ekshastrta wansi^ 
or royal caste, the Brahmirut^ the Wiessia^ including 
merchants and cultivators, and the Kshoodra^ which 
last is subdivided into sixty low castes. The first 
two castes have, however, scarcely an existence in 
Ceylon ; and the consequence is, that the distinctions 
of caste are an affair of vanity, rather than of reli- 
gion,” and present a much less formidable obstacle to 
social improvement and religious instruction than in 
India.'f The^ cultivators {Goe~franse,'l or, as named 

* lleber, vol. iU. p. 19G. 

t ** Some of the fiercent contentions among the Singhalese/’ 
says Mr. Harvard, arise from the encroachments of inrcriont on 
the style of dress belonging to their superiors. The latter usually 
punish them by forcibly depnving them of the assumed garment, 
as wdl as by the infliction of a severe chastisement. When a num- 
ber of offenders are in company, this h not submitted to without 
redstance, and a serious affray is frequently the consequence. The 
Allowing instance fell under my own observation. A Singhalese 
baibei was leading his bride to the hymeneal altar, both of them, of 
course, dressed as handsomely as their circumstances allowed i when 
a tay-atander discovered that the comb In his head was of a quality too 
good for the barber caste. The officious discoverer communicated 
this to others ; and an immediate uproar took place, which disor- 
ganlaed the procession, and compelled the aspiring barber to flee to 
the .church with his trembling bride ; where he was under the ne- 
.kwltygf removlDg the obnoxioui comb, in order to the peaceful 

performance 
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in the low coontriei, Wellalea) form by far tiio large^it 
fsaste in the Interior. They are a privile^d people, 
<ind monopoliae all the honours and all the hereditary 
rank in the country. The common dress of these 
people, and which may be considered as the national 
dress, is extremely simple and not unbecoming, Tho 
dress of the men consists of a handkerchief about the 
head, wrapped like a turban, leaving the top of the 
head exposed ; and of a long cloth of two breadths, 
called topetty^ wrap{ied about the loins, and readhing^ 
as low as the ancles. The material of the women's 
dress is very similar : they leave the head uncovered, 
and wear a long cloth of a single breadth, called Aa/d, 
wrapped round their loins, and thrown over their 
left shoulder. On occasions of ceremony, when full 
dressed, the men cover the body with a short jacket ; 
and tliose t\ho have the privilege, lay aside the hand- 
kerchief for a cap, and decorate themselves with gold 
chains and girdles. The women, when full dressed, 
use a jacket with a kind of ruff hanging from the 
neck over the shoulders. The ornaments they wear, 
besides rings, are silver or crystal bangles and ear* 
rings. Like the men, the favoured few only are 
entitled to decorate tlielr persons with go]d,^tho8e 
only who have been honoured with presents of the 
kind from the hands of royalty, to whom, according 
to their sumptuary laws, this precious metal is pecu- 
liarly confined.” • • 

In civilization, the Singalcse appear to be nearly, 

performanre of the marriage ser^1£e. Thia prohibiUon does not 
extend beyond the original dms of tlie Kingaleae : it does not pre* 
vent the poorer nauves from assuming the European diesa.'*— Har- 
vard, pp. xL xli. 

P Anaweiing. apparently, to the Goelr of Gujerat. The Singoloae 
Christians rank with the uornffa/ud, the llooEswlth the JCahoedru* 

* Pavy, pp. 113, 114, 

TAUT VJIJ. 
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if not quite, on a par with the Hindoos* In courtesy 
and p4)li8h of manners, tliey are litUe inferior to the 
most refined people of the .present day. In intel-'** 
lectual acquirements, and proficiency in arts and 
sciences, they are not advanced beyond the darkest 
period of the middle ages. Their cliaracter, on the 
whole, is low, tame, and undecided : with few strong 
lights or shades in it, witli few prominent virtues or 
vices, it may be considered as a compound of weak 
moral feehngs, of strong natural affections, and of 
moderate passions.”* “ The Cingalese,” says Mr. 
Cordiner, '•*' are indigent, harmless, indolent, and un- 
warlike ; remarkable for equanimity, mildness, bash- 
fulness, and timidity They are extremely civil and 
uncommonly hospitable to strangers. The greater 
part of them who inhabit the inland provinces, live 
apparently in a primeval state. Their habitations 
are huts made of mud or of tho leaves of trees, desti- 
tute of every species of furniture.. The possessor of 
a garden which contains twelve cocoa-rut and two 
ja^-trees, finds no call for any exertion. He reclines 
fdl day in the open air, literally doing nothing; feels 
no wish for active emploj’ment ; and never complains 
of the languor of existence . . .The ideas of the com- 
mon people seem not to extend beyond the incidents 
of the passing hour. Alike unmindful of the past 
and careless of the future, their life runs on in an 
easy apathy, hut little elevated above mere animal 
existetice.” i* hir. Manhairs r^resentation of their 

• Davy, pp. S91. 2. 

t Cordiner, a ol. 1. pp. 82 ; 105, 6. 1 heard a gentleman say,** 

Mn. Hetier writes, ** with reference to the indoleitreof the natfires. 
Give a man a ocicoa-lree, and he will do nothing for his livelihood.*’ 
Heber, vol. ill. p. 147 An attempt was made 4omc years ago,” 
Hr. ComUner states, •* to train a body of Cingalese as soldiers; 
twtv after great i>er8cvexance, it completely failed of success, A 
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character is even less fevounble. He allows that, 
in their manners, they are mild, grave, and, towards 
superiors, .extremely obsequious ; prone to flattery ; 
great adepts in both simulation and dissimulation; 
addicted to fraud and falsehood, and insensible to 
shame on detection. “They are,” he says, “ by no 
means deficient in intellect ; the mental powers are, 
however, greatly contracted and repressed by early 
habits and deep-rooted prejudices. They rarely dis- 
play much mental emotion ; they very seldom shew 
any warmth of affection, never an impetuosity of 
temper. Vanity appears to be their ruling passion. 
They possess none of the social affections,* no bene- 
volence of disposition. They are neither hospitable 
nor compassionate. They regard the misfortunes of 
others with a remarkable degree of indifference. 
Although they, in general, seem little disposed to 
injure their neighbouis, they display no pity towards 
the unfortunate. They rarely commit gieat (Times, 
yet they are not a virtuous people.”-!* “ The Singa- 
lese,’* says Mr. Harvard, “ are more remarkable for 
their patient endurance of suffering, than for an apti- 

lifc of military discipline proved in Uie highest degree irksome and 
uncongenial to their habits, lliey deserted in great numbers , and 
examines Intended to terrify, only stimulated those who remained 
to abandon the service. At length, a sufficient number of recruitg 
was obtained ftom the coast of Coromandel, and the corps of Cin- 
galese was disbanded. In those regiments which axe now called 
Ceylon nati\e infantry, there is scarcely to be found one native of 
the island." — vol. I. p. fi3. 

• This is In flat opposition to Dr. Davy’s statement, that, 

among few people are family attachments more strong and sin- 
cate. A family*" he says, ** Is the fiKus In which all the tc^ider 
affections of a native arc concentrated. Parents arc generally treated 
with the greatest respect and regard; and children witii extraonjii- 
nary aflertlon • '^|^era]iy, they are attc&Utc to their akk."*- 
Davy, p. 2fW, f 

t Monhall, pp. 19* 30. 
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tttde to face danger and bave been supposed better 
calculated for martyrs, than for soldiers. Indolence, 
hypocrisy, and revenge may be considered 'as the na- 
tional vices. But, when brought under the influence of 
education and piety., they are capable of noble ienti« 
ments, and of strong, generous, and honourable affec- 
tions.”* 

In this portrait of the Singalese character, many 
traits will be recognised as common to the natives with 
the Bengalese ; but they are still more closely allied, 
both ill physical and moral characteristics, as well as 
by their language, religion, and traditions, to the 
Indo-Chinese nations, especially the Burmese. Upon 
the whole, their moral condition would seem to be 
very deplorable Periidy and barbarity have certainly 
distinguished tlie policy of the Kandians towards 
foreigners ; and the cruel modes of capital punishment, 
and the frequent use of torture, must be regarded as 
indicating the barbarism, at least, of those who have 
]K)8sessed the supreme power That state o& so( lety 
must also he lioth very corrupt and degraded, in which 
female infauticidef and a plurality of husbands are 
tolerated practices, and women are the drudges and 

* Harvard, p. xUil. 

t Dr. Davy denies the prevalence of infanticide. ** The result 
of my inquiries is, that they hold the crime in abhorrence, and 
that it is never committed, excepting In some of the wildest parts 
of the country; and ne\er from choice, but nciewdty,— when 
the parents are on the brink of stariln;;,** &r. lhat want and liidi- 
gence may be the inducement, Mr. Marshall admits; and the act 
is done, he says, with some degree of privacy. But the fact, that, 
under the native government, the cx)>ngure of Infants was prohi- 
bited. proves that Bio practice did exist ; and tbe mandate, Mr. 
Marshall adds, had little influence in restraining it. Davy, p. 28<). 
Marshall, p, 32 Often the fate of the female ^Id is regulated by 
the fortune-teller ; and the mother u rarely consulted. 
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bUvcr of tbeir lords.* The continued prevalence of 
the Kappooa supeistition, (a species of fetishism which 
appears to have been the primitive religion of the 
^ uga1ese,7 must be added to tliese evidences of a 
low state of civilization and morals. Yet, the native 
character of the Singalese may be, at the Itottom, 
better than their social and religious institutions. 
Many of their vices may lie ascribed to their depressed 
politii'cil condition. Seldom, however, are a people 
found so entirely depraved, as to be unsusceptible of tha 
natural affections, or incapable of exhibiting indivi- 
dual instances of generosity and virtue. 

The Si ngalese believe. Dr. Davy tells us, “that their 
island was colonized fiom the eastward about 2,365 
years ago ; that the first settlers, with the exception of 
their leader, of royal descent, were of the Goe^wansc ; 
and that the great leinforcement of population that 
flowed into tlie iNland in the reign of the fifteenth 
king, nas also from the eastward, from a country 
whcie the Brahmins weie not tolerated, and com- 
posed of eighteen different subordinate castes of the 
Kshoodra-wansi, ”*(' It is lemarkable, that the first 
date above-mentioned corri^poiids to the great Singa- 
lesc era of the death of Gauduma Boodh ; and the 

• “ Women are kept in a dreadful state of degradation. They 
seem to be considered as mere household property. They are not 
permitted to eat in the company of the men.” Marshal], p. 20. — 
Mr t'ordiiicr slates, that ** all tlie drudgery of life falls on the 
women ” • 

t Daw, p. 132 The Ceylonese Piopcr,” "Mr. Dertolacci says, 

•• dern c their origin from Siam this v> the opinion which generally 
Xire vails among them, and the fad Is related in their histones. 
Their language and religion are the same as the Siamese.” Der- 
tolaici, p 40 The vernacular Singalese is not, hoirevcr, the same, 
although their sacred language, the Pali, is tliat of all the Indo- 
Chinese nations. By this, as well as by their retaining in some 
degree the institubon of caste, they seem to be alhed to the IndJfUi 
family. 
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tradition may be supposed to refer to the first arriral 
of his followers. Boodh is believed to have visited 
Ceylon, in person, three different times ; and on one* 
of these occasions, lie left his foot-print on the top of 
Adam’s Peak. The object of his visit was, we are 
told, to rescue the natives from the power of the 
demons who at that time covered the whole island, 
and exercised the most cruel tyi-anny over the iii- 
hahitants. So numerous were these malipiant 
spirits, that, on the arrival of Boodh, there was not 
sufficient space for him to set his foot. Boodh directed 
his discourse to a part of the vast mass before him, 
which immoiliately yieldeil to its force, and became 
panic-struck by the superior power opposed to them. 
Availin^y himself f>f the confusion into which the 
demons were thrown, and jierceiviiif^ a vacant space, 
Boodh desi'iuided and occupied the spot. As he con- 
tinued to preach, the demons gradually retired from 
his presence, until they were all at length driven into 
the sea.” * Divested of its absurdities, this tradition 
represents the great Reformer of Bahar,f as finding the 
aboriginal Siugale&e devoted to the Kappooa supersti- 
tion, (literally the worship of devils.) and as at length 
succeeding in establishing his doctrines ihroiigliout 
the island. It is not improbable that the VctlduJhs 
were the demons whom the Boodhist prince subdued ; 
and that the Goetransc, or cultivators, were an Indian 
colony of sinphs or Rajpoots, J who obtained the 

• Harvard, p. liv. See alio DaTy, p. 2J5. 

t SeCf respcctiufr the parentage and country of Gaudaina, Mod. 
Tra\., Ulrmah, pp. 102. fVifiarr^, the name of a UoodhUt 
temple In Oylon, la the name word as ViAtr or Saha/ • the modem 
Ittme of the pnnince m which Gaudaina was bom, and which is 
wrised from a Iloodhic monastery. 

^ t The Goels of Gujerat are Hajpoots, who claim a descent from 
BaUvahan^ the famous. Rajah of Puttun* The RinsBiis are also 
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ascendancy, and became the prn^enitors of the present 
privile^ daas of Cingalese. In fact, the first king 
*of Teylon, according to the native annals, Wijeya 
( uomaroyA, is stated to liave l>pen the grandson of a 
princess of the Surya^vaihsi (children of the sun) by a 
lion, that is, a singh or Rajpoot chief. Having been 
banished by the king his father on account of his 
profligate conduct, he left his country (t^led Wagioo- 
ratta) with 7^0 companions; embarked to seek his 
fortune at random ; and sailing westward, reached 
Ceylon, where he landed at a spot called Poottalama 
(PutUni). This happened in the first year of Rood* 
hoo, and seven days after his death. ^V'lJeya found 
the island uncultivated and inliabited only by de* 
mons.** * The name of the island, Singhala ; the 
Smgalose era, which dates from the death of Boodh | 
the existence of demon worship in the island at the 
present day ; and the remarkable consistency of the 
tradition with other historic data, justify us in re« 
gardzijg the fable as an authentic relation very slightly 
disguised. That Gaudama ever visited Ceylon in 
person, rests upon far slighter evidence. W ijeya was 
probably the son of a Boodhic sovereign, (perhaps of 
the royal house of Sakya-singh, of Alagadha,) and his 
real history and that of Gaudama Boodh have, either 
through design or mistake, been blended in the national 
traditions. • 

supposed to be a division of the KshatrJya Hindoos, who emigrated 
irom India 

• Davy, p 203. Wijeya w c\ideBtly the Sanscrit Vy ay a, and 
Cooinaroyo may be Kuiiiar-raja. 

t Valcrityn, the laborious historian of the Dutch colonists, states, 
that, in the ancient Slngalesu books, the first king of the island is 
said to lu\e been a Chinese, who was accidentally driven in a Juidc 
U|Hm the shore, and who giving himself out to be a descendant 
from Uic sun, * Vt that tune the object of the natimid weethip/* 
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It was not till 236 years after this, in the reign of 
the fifteenth sovereign, that the jaw-bone of Boodh 
was brought to Ceylon, and deposited in a dagohah' 
120 cubits high, and that, temples being Inultiplied, 
Ceylon became a sacred island. Letters were intro- 
duced at the same time.’* * This new influx of emi- 
grants, whether of priests or of colonists, may have 
been from Ava or Siam ; but it is more probable, that 
they were fugitives from India, who were driven 
from their country on the overthrow of the Boodliist 
dynasty and the persecution raised by the Brahmins 
against all the votai ies of that faith ; which is sup- 
posed to have taken place about 300 B C. The tra- 
dition proves, that the previous conquest of the island 
by Wijeya, was a political, not an ecclesiastical rcvo- 
lutioii. 

In the reign of the twenty-third king, the IMalabars 
succeeded in conquering the northern parts of the 
island ; and the subsequent annals exhibit a scries of 
sanguinary contests with these ruthless invaders, who, 
for eighty years, inaintained themselves in the so- 
vereignty of the whole island. Owing to the reli- 
gions persecutions of the invaders, who were of the 
Brahminical pei suasion, haidly a pnest was to be met 
with, and not one tvell acquainted with the doctrines 
of Boodh. When, at length, the natives su6ceeded 
in throwing off the hated yoke, it was necessary to 
procure priests from the Cdinatic. Again and again, 
however, these invaders leturned to plunder and 
devastate the country ; and to these wars and repeated 

the bland agreed to confer on him the sovereignty. By Chinese, 
JSiamese is perhaps meant; but this descendant of the sun was 
' doubtless an Indian Sur^-iwmi. 

* Da^y. p. 296 The tooth of Boodh* the palladium of tha 
dsuntr) I was a much later ucquhlUon, • 
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inroads, the depopulation of the island is with apparent 
jastire ascribed. 

In the beginning of the sixteenth century, the 
Portuguese* hrst obtained a footing in Ceylon ; and 
taking advantage of dissensions in the royal family^ 
they soon acquired a political ascendancy. To expel 
tliese treacherous intruders, the Singalese princes 
formed an alliance with the Dutch ; and by their 
aid, the Portuguese jiower was at length totally 
annihilated in lb'58. Once more, the religion of 
Boodh had been brought to so low an ebb by the long 
wars with these new enemies, that the temples were 
without ministers ; and the sovereign of Kandy sent 
an embassy to Siam, to procure some learned priests 
to instruct his siilijects, — ^a measure to wluch it proved 
iiecessai-y again to have recourse in the subsequent 
century The Dutch, in their turn, became involved 
in hostilities with the Kandians, with various fortune, 
till, in I 7 O 6 , possession was taken of the maritime 
provinces by the British troops. For a short time, 
this important acquisition remained under the adml<« 
nistration of the Madras Presidency ; but in 1798, it 
was formally transferred to the British crown. 

must pass over the disastrous war of 1803, 
and tlie desultory warfare which terminated in a ten 
years* armistice. In 1815, the odious tyranny and 
cruelty of the Kandian monarch, a Malabar by birth, 
provoked his own subjects to revolt, and the English 
were hailed as deliverers. Our troops took {Kissession 
of Kandy almost without opposition ; the monarch was 
taken pnsonei and formally deposed ; and the King of 
Great Bi itaiu w'as acknowledged sovereign of the whole 
island ot Ceylon Two years afterwards (October 
1817), a rebellion broke out, headed by a native pre- 
tender to the throne, which appears to have been pro- 
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voked hy the impolitic disre^^ard of all the national pre- 
judices by their new masters, and the little respect paid 
to either the chiefs or the priests. A partisan warfare 
ensued, which was severe and sanfi^iuary, while it 
lasted.* In a few months, however, the revolt was sup- 
pressed. Kandy was taken, and with it, the sacred 
tooth of Boodh, the possession of which conferred, in 
the estimation of the natives, a legitimate right to the 
sovereignty. Simpler and less oppressive arrange- 
ments were now formed for conducting the govern- 
ment and collecting the revenue ; and the change of 
system which has taken place, promises to make some 
amends to the people for the evils that had previously 
lieen entailed upon them hy the establishment of the 
British sovereignty. “ While the chiefs were the 
rulers of the country, we .had little power to do good. 
The chain of aistom. fixed for centuries, preventing all 
progress, and keeping the people stationary, is now 
happily broken. The Interior is now in the same 
political state as the maritime province's ; and we 
shall have much to answer for,” adds Dr. Davy, ‘‘ both 
politically and morally, if ue do not exert ourselves, 
and, availing oui'selves of the capacity, meliorate the 
condition of the people, and improve the state of the 
country. ”t 

In proceeding to give a brief topographical dcscrip • 
tion of the principal places in Ceylon, we shall avail 
ourselves of the Journal of Bishop Ileber’s lady, as 
comprising the most recent view of the state of the 
island. 

• “ Our loss from disease nlone." Dr. Davy states, ** amounted 
nearly to one-fifth of the whole forre employed. The loss of the 
natives, killed iii the field or executed, or that died of disease and 
famine, ran hardly be calculated it was probably ten times 
greater than ours, and may have amounted, perhaps, to ten thou- 
t Pavy, chap, x 
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POINT DE C \LLE. 

On tho 25th of Aiifjwst, the Bishop arrived off Point 
de Galle, — a spacious and beautiful haiboiir, nearly at 
the southern extremity of Ceylon. “ In point of 
salubrity,” Lord Valentia says, “ Point de Galle is 
superior to any other place ; and its situation is in the 
iincst, tholigfh the wildest part of the island. The 
inner harbour is safe at all seasons, beinjy perfectly 
land-locked; and during each monsoon, ships can 
arrive and depart from it in safety. The loitifications 
towards the sea are very strong, and might be consi- 
derably increased.”* The fort, built by the Dutch, is 
now much out of repair, but is neatly kept. A very 
fe\^ English and Dutch families, who leside m it^ 
form the society of the place The pctiaJi^ or native 
town, is extensive and neatly built. There is u Dutch 
rhuich, n giwd deal out of repair, where the AVesleyaii 
^Missionary stationed here occasionally preaches, there 
being neither chaplain nor missionary belonging to 
the Episcopal Church of England. There is a Mo- 
hammedan mosque in the gari isoa ; the only one in the 
whole island. -j- The scenery, on entering the bay, is 
singularly beautiful : the crowded fort to the left, in 
contrast with the opposite shore, which seems without 
inhabitants, the shipping, the projecting rocks about 
the load-stead, and the chain of round- topped wooded 
hills, backed liy loftier mountains, and Adam's Peak 
proudly towering above all, compose a delightful 
landscape. 

* Valentia, vol. i. p 2SG. Point dc Galle, Mr. Harvard says, la 
BO named from the projecting rock on which the fort is built; Gal 
signifying, m Smgalesc, a stone or rock 

t ** The fishermen and boatmen of Ceylon arc chiefly Moham- 
medans, called from the Malabar coast."— ^Iraham, p. 
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A?K)Tit 'twenty miles S.E. from Oalle, at Bellegain, 
there is a celebrated Boodhist temple, which was 
visited by Mrs. Graham. The present temple is loW 
and mean, but near it, are the ruins of an older and 
Laiidbomer structure* Opposite to it is a large conical 
dagoba (or dagop). Within the temple is a recum- 
bent figure of Boodh, twenty-eight feet long, and ano- 
ther seated beneath the anake^canopy. There is also 

a gigantic four-handed statue of Vishnoo, of a dark 
blue colour, which appears to be porcelain.** The 
walls, both within and without, are covered with 
painted mythological figures, of which the priests were 
either unable or iinwiliing to afford any explanation. 
About two miles from the ternjde, there is a large 
fragment of rock, on which is sculptured an armed 
figure, twelve feet high, called by the natives the 
Cotta Rajali. An annual festival was formerly cele- 
brated in honour of this figure, which is believed to 
represent a conqueror from India ; and some holes in 
a small roek befoie it arc sheAvn, in which the people 
were wont, on that occasion, to plant their spears. At 
Baddagame, a village about thirteen miles from GalJe, 
tlie Church Missionary Society have a station. 

From Galle, Bish/pp Ueber proceeded to Columbo, 
the present seat of government,— ’preceded by an escort 
of spearmen and lascarines, and a band of native 
music, most miisy and inharmonious, whicli is a con- 
stant attendant on all processions. Instead of chaUafts^ 
the lascarines (or peoiis) carried large fans made of the 
talipot-palm, from six to nine feet in length, to shield 
the heads of the Europeans from the sun. The road 
was decorated the whole way, as for a festival, with 
long strips of palm-branches hung upon strings on 
either side ; and wherever the cavalcade stopped, they 
found the ground spread with white doth, and awxungs 
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erected, beautifully decorated with flowers and fruits, 
and festooned wdtli palm-branches * Thu road (irliich 
is a good one for a handa or gig) runs near the shore, 
winding along the bays, and ascending and descending 
through an almost continued wood ot coco-nut trees ; 
the uniformity of which would he tedious, hut for the 
splendid flowering shrubs and creepeis which carpet 
the ground and load the underwood. The population 
liere consists exclusively of fishermen. On approaching 
Caltiira, a small fort on a hill overliangiiig the Kaloo- 
gunga, the bread-iiuit-tree, the banian, the cotton-tree, 
and the wild pine-apple, are blended with the palm. 
The country here is very beautiful Twenty-four 
miles furthci, crossing a fourth river, the traveller 
reaches Colombo, distant from Point de Galle, seventy- 
two miles. Of this capital, Mrs. Hebei* giv^es the fol- 
lowing description. 


roLOMno. 

“ The fort of Colombo is on a peninsula, project- 
ing into the sea, and is very extensive, surrounded 
with abroad, deep ditch Neai the glacis is the end of 
a large lake, which extends some miles into tlie inte- 
rior, and which might, in case of necessity, be easily 
connected with the sea, so as completely to insulate 
the fort. In the middle of this lake is an island, 

• ** These Temnants of the ancient custom moniionevl In the 
Dible, of strcnuig the road Tuth palm-branches and garments/* 
Mrs lleber remarks. ** are curious and interesting " This dress- 
ing of the road for persons of conbPijuencc, Mrs (jraham says, '* is 
a tribute from the hohermen of this coast, and so is the providing 
of lights The dressing the road and rc^t-houses, .is it is seldom 
required, add is performed chiefly by the women and cliildren, is 
no heavy burden . it is exacted merely as a mark of respect to Uie 
officers of Government.”— Graliam, p. 93. 

TAni VIII. Y 
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called hy tbe Dutdi ^ Slave Island there are several 
pretty houses on it, and a regiment of sepoys is now 
stationed tliere. The town is liandsome and neaily 
divided into four parts by two broad streets There are 
many Dutch houses, which may be distinguished from 
those of the English by their glass window's, instead of 
Venetians ; for tbe Dutch seem to sliut up their houses 
at all seasons : they have large verandahs to the south. 
The Pettah is very extensive and populous ; the inha- 
bitants, it is said, amount to between 50 and 00,000, 
of a very mixed race. We passed the Dutch and Por- 
tuguese churches, both pretty buildings, especially the 
funner; the hitter is dedicated to Mater Dolorosa. 
The houses of the Europeans w ithout the tmvii are very 
beautihilly situated, especially those near the sea; they 
are all, with one or two exceptions, lower-roomed 
houses, and built on the same plan as those of Bombay, 
helving tbe same disadvantage of projecting, low-roofed 
verandahs, w'hich keep out the air The floors are 
almost universally ot brick, very unsightly, and dis- 
agreeable from the dust wliich they occasion ; but this 
is unatoidable in an island where no chunam is made 
but by a most expensive process, from shells, and 
where tiie wdiite ants immediately destroy timlier. 
There appears to be httle traffic carried on, except in 
cinnamon and pepper ; the ooir rope is made in great 
quantities ; indeed, the coco-nut tree, in its vanous 
productions of arrack, oil, &c. &c., seems to be the 
principal support of the natives. No muslins are ma- 
nufactured, and only the common strong coarse doth, 
worn by the natives, is woven in tbe island.” • 

The Dutch church, in which the Church service is 
yirforined in Singalese, is very handsome. The 


• Huber, v<d.iil. pp, 151—3. 
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Tamul service is perlormed in the Portuguese chtirch. 
There is a neat \V<>sleyaii rliapel, m which service is 
cofiducted.in Enghsii and Sinhalese, and occasionally 
in Portuguese. Tlie population of Columbo compri- 
ses British and Dutch Protestants, Homan Catholics, 
“ Malabar Christians,” country-bom Portuguese, and 
other natives, speaking English, Dutch, Portuguese, 
Singalese, and Tamul ; while the learned language of 
Ceylon, which it is not less necessary for the Missionary 
to cultivate, is the Pali. An Auxiliary Bible Society 
vas established at Colombo in 1H12, with Branches at 
C Halle, Tnneomalce, and Jalfna. Its exertions have 
hitherto been confined to the cirailation of Bibles and 
Testaments in Singalesc, but tlie Pali New Testament 
is now in progress. The Baptist and Wesleyan Mla- 
Monary Societies have each a station here ; and the 
Church Missumary Society have one at Cotta, a vil- 
lage SIX miles to the ^ E. The scholars in the various 
schools connected with these Missions, amounted, in 
1326, to between 1100 and 1200 children. 

Colombo is situated in lat. 7*2'N. ; long. 79® 

E. Its fortifications are strong, but its harbour is 
very inferior to that of Point de Galle, being safe at 
one season only : during the south' west monsoon, the 
whole coast is wind-liound. The finest harlNiur in the 
island, and, owing to its situation, the most impiMrtant 
in India, is that of 

TUINCOMALEE, 

Situated 150 miles N.E. of Colombo, on the eastern 
coast, in lat. 8® 32' N., long. 81® 17'. When all vei- 
sels on the ('oroxnundcl coa.^t are oliliged by the mon- 
soon to put to sea, Trincomalee is their only place of 
refuge. A vessel from Madras can arrive tliere in 
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two days, and the harbour Is to he made at any sea- 
noii. The shores are so bold, and the water so deep,^ 
that it is almost possible to step from the rocks into 
the vessels moored alongside ; but the rise of the tide 
is not sufficient for wet-docks. Airs. Graham speaks 
of the scenery of Trincolamee as the most beautiful 
she ever beheld, and compares it to Loch Katrine on 
a gigantic scale. The harliour is so land-locked, tliat 
it appears like a lake The outer bay is formed by a 
bold projecting rock, at the extremity of which are 
the remains of a pagoda. .Six pillars beautifully 
carved, and supporting a coiriice and roof, now form 
the portico ei a Dritish ai tillery-hospital, and a seventh 
pillar is placed on the sumiint oi an opposite lock. 
Trinconialee was formerly considered as very un- 
healthy ; owing in part to svlncli, as well ns on 
account of the harreimess of the soil, it was neglected 
by the Dutch. The town is small and mean, with 
few Kuropean inhabitanth, and, what is remarkable, 
few Singalesc ; the hnver people being thielly i^lala- 
bars of the Roman Catholic persuasion. The forti- 
ficAtions, the work chiefly of the Poitngiiese and the 
French, foiin a sweep about a mile in length; they 
might be rendered almost impregnable. As this place 
is now made a grand naval arsenal, after having lung 
been comparatively neglected, it may he expected that 
its population will soon increase. Mi. Cordiner repre- 
sents the harbour of Trincomalee.as giving to Ceylon 
its chief political importance. The naval power 
that commands this harbour,'* he remarks, “ may 
keep all Asia in awe, and easily intercept the trade of 
other nations to and from every corner of Hiiidoatan.” 
That of Julfuapatarn, though less valuable, is also of 
iinpoi taiice. Cejlon seems, indeed, voiideriully 
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adapted to the purposes of commerce : it is the Malta 
of the Indian Otean. 


KANDY. 

A NOBLE road, executed with immense lahout, under 
the Jidministration of Sir Edward Barnes, leads from 
Colombo to Kand\% the native (^ipital. Before the 
road was opened, it was a journey of 85 miles, occu- 
l>yuifr six or seven days : it may now he accomplished 
With ease, hy means of relays of liorses, lu one. The 
latter jiart of the route is through mountain scenery 
of great magnificence. Of the city itself, Dr Davy 
gives the following <le?cription 

“ Kandy, the Maha-ncura (great city), the capital 
of the Interior, is at the head and widest part of a 
T»retty extensive \ alley, about 1400 feet above the 
Jevel of tlie ^ea standing on the holder of an arti- 
fieidl lake made hy the late king, and suriounded with 
wooded hills and mountains, vaiying in height from 
200 to 2000 feet, its situation is beautiful and roman- 
tic, but, in H military point of view, \ery ill chosen 
and insecure, and hardly admitting of defence. The 
houses are all of clay, of one stoi y, standing on a low 
terrace of and are all thatched, with the extvp- 
tion of the duellings ot the rliiefs, wdiich are tiled. 
The pniicipal ohjeds w'orthy of any notice aie the 
palace and the different teni]des ...No census has been 
made of the pojmlatiou Peihajis, when fullest, just 
before the rebellion Inoke out, the It tul population 
did not exceed 8000 souls. ..We have pulled down 
much, and built up little. Hitherto, onlv three per- 
manent edifices have been built by u^ ; two liouses, 
one for the governor and the other for the command, 
ant, both good of their kind, pait.culaily the latter; 
and a jail, which, to the snrp.jse of the netiics, is the 
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finest-looking building in the country. It was in con- 
templdtinn to cou»truct barracks and a place at war« 
ship, both of which by this time, probably, liavo been' 
commenced.” • 

Airs. Ileber, fire or six years later, thus describes 
the a})pearance of the capital. 

** The town is larger than I expected, the streets 
broad and handsome., though at present only formed 
by native houses. On this occasion, they ^re lined 
with plautuin-trees, bearing iruit, and decorated with 
flags and flowers, which gave the town a very gay 
appearance. We wore met at its entrance by the 
principal Kuropean inhabitants, and drove up to a 
small cluster of bungalows, dignified by the name of 
the ^ Pavilion,’ being the residence of the Governor. 
Tlie principal of these buildings is a remarkably 
pretty room of a circular form, connected with the 
others by covered walks, now beautifully decorated 
with flowers of various sorts, especially that of tho 
areka, a sweet-scented palm. 

“ The town of Gaudy is reckoned healthy, as 
well as tlie country for about a mile round, beyond 
which the Duropeaiis seldom extend their drives ; 
the river Alalavigonga almost surrounds it; and 
the malaria is peculiarly felt on the shores of rivers. 

1 should think, however, that the great changes 
in the temperature must be unfriendly to many 
constitutions ; and, indeed, 1 have since been told, 
that pulmonary complaints are frequent. After au 
extremely hot day, the night was so cold as to make 
a good blanket and sleeping with closed windows 
very desirable ; and even then^I awoke chilly. The 
JlQtue we were in, a lower-roomed one, stands at 


Da\>i pp.%4« r>; 3ri* 
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the foot of a hill covered with jtuij^lo, in whldi I heard 
parroifc, monkeys, and jungle-towl ; it also abounds 
'with the smaller beasts of prey, and Mr. Sawers told 
me, that ihe night before our arrival, he was awoke 
by some animal scratching at his door, whicli he sup- 
posed was a dog, but the track through his garden in 
the morning, proved it to liave been a dieta, or 
small leopard. The royal tiger is not found in the 
island, but bears, leopards, hyenas, jackalls, and 
tygcr-cats, are numerous, besides elks, wild hogs, 
buiFaloes, deer, ; and near Jaffna, at the northern 
extremity, a large baboon Is very common an! 
fearless. 

The king’s palace is a very long, low building, at 
the extremity of the town, painted white, with stone 
gateways ; its front extending nearly 200 yards : a 
liexagoual building of two stories terminates it at one 
end, in which we were received. The rooms we saw, 
are small and low, with curious, grotesque figures 
carved on the walls. Here the monarch used to shew 
himself in state to his people, with a wife on either 
, hand ; for, though the Candian females of rank have 
seldom been seen by Europeans, they were not lielore 
the conquest kept] in seclusion. At the other end of 
the palace are the women’s apartments. 

We visited this morning some of the Bhuddliist 
temples. The prituipal one, which contains the re- 
cumlient figure of Bhuddh, is a square building, with 
sixteen pillars of masonry supporting the roof. The 
figure is of a colossal size, aliout thirty feet long, cut 
out of the rock, and there are several small figures 
placed round it, some in the common attitude of sit- 
ting with the legs crossed, others standing ; many of 
them are painteil a bright yellow, and tlie deling and 
walls are also of the most glaring colours* Strong 
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Smelling {lowers were, as usual, ranged as an ofFeriiig 
lieforo the image ; and in the same row with the 
Kmaller ones^ were jilaoed two bells, the sacied symbol,* 
coveied up with great care. Although the priests 
touched them witli reverence, they shewed no reluc- 
tance to uncover them for our gi atiiicatioii. 

“ Adjoining this is a smaller temple, enclosing an- 
other image of Bhuddh, in the sitting posture, of 
human proportions, and carved with considerable skill ; 
tJio countenance is pleasing, with some resemblance 
to the C^ingalese. Many images surround him in re- 
Jief; cue is of iSivn, with four aims, and his usual 
attributes of the lotus and the cobra de capello. Some 
crocodiles surrounding the figure of Bhuddh would 
seem to prove a connection between his worship and 
the Egyptian idolatry. The Cingalese colour the 
statues of their gods, and give a pupil to the eye ; 
whu h last ceremony is supposed to confer a superior 
dcgiee of holiness, and is done with much mystery 
and solemnity. Some smaller figures of Bhuddh are 
very neatly executed in brass and copper : indeed, the 
natives sewn to have u remaikable talent for caiving, 
considering how very few their opportunities loi im- 
provement can be. In another temple we were shewn, 
with extraordinary leverence, some lelics of Iwme 
taken out of llaja Singh's tomb at the time of our 
occupation of Candy, when all the royal tombs were 
bndien open, and gold and jewels of considerable 
value found. The cemetery immediately adjoins this 
temple ; the tombs are of stone, meanly enough 
sculptured, and much injured by the violence used 
in forcing them open. The Kings' and Queens* stand 
on opposite sides, and there is little to recommend the 
^spot, except some noble peepul-trees overhanging the 
;^|pmb8, w'hich prove the Boyal family to have be^n 
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Hindoos. The temples in (’,andy are very numerous, 
as they were considered indispensable appendages to 
'great men’s houses, liights aie kept burning in the 
gi eater number, and the heat, added to the strong 
perfume of the flowers, makes it very unpleasant to 
remain in them for moie than a few minutes. The 
famous one containing the tooth of Bhuddh, we had 
not time to visit, hut we nere shewn a fitc-simile of 
the precious relic, more like a wild beast’s tusk tliaii 
a human tooth ; it is kept in a golden rase, set with 
precious stones, and this is enclosed within lour others, 
all of gold, and increasing iii si/.e, and all studded with 
jewels. No relic was evei more sumiituousl y enshrined, 
or more devoutly worshipped M'hcn \vv obtained 
possession of it, the Candmns submitted quietly to our 
rule, behoving that its o*vneis liave an undisjmted 
title to tin ir crown. 

“ Adjoining the lake in the centre of the town, is 
a Bhuddhist college, where forty priests live under 
strict discipline, chiefly occupied in religious duties 
and in teaching ; their houses are of the best sort in 
Candy, of one story, with clay walls, and tiled. Two 
temples and a largo room for their meetings are 
within the enclosure of the monastery : the roof of 
the latter is supported by immense pillars, each of a 
single stone, near twenty leet high. From within 
tliese walls, which are close to IVIr. Sawer’s house, 
the sounds of the tom-tom and gongs, heat in honour 
of the idol, arc perpetually heard. 

“ From the cemetery, sve visited the new hlission. 
school just erected on a bill luimediately opposite to it, 
under the care of Air. Browning, the only Missionary 
at present here. The Bishop heard the children 
read and repeat their lessons in English, Malabar, and 
Cingalese : lie was exceedingly pleased with their 
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process. It was, indeed, au interestinpc sight; the 
children looked happy, anxious to say their lessons, 
and very proud irheii they received commendation* 
There arc two other schools, altogethci: containing 
from eighty^five to ninety children. . .In the evening, 
we accompanied the Governor to the tunnel which he 
has recently had cut through a hill of considerable 
height, over which tlie road was fornicily rarried from 
the ferry to Candy* Its lengtli is nearly 500 feet, 
with sufficient height and width to* admit carriages. 
From thence we descended to the river, through most 
beautiful scenery. It realh is niclaucholy to sec so 
lovely ii countiy rendered almost uninhabitable during 
the greatest part of the year, in some places even to 
the natives, by the pestilential malaria/* • 

III passing through a tiiick jungle on the declivity 
of a hill, the Wiiter experienced sensations of sickness 
ami suirocatioii, which gave her, she sajs, a very g(K>d 
notion of what the country must be during the un- 
healthy season* Describing another ev^ening ride, at 
a quarter of aii hour from the town, she came m sight 
of one of the most magniheent views she had ever 
beheld. An immense amphitheatre lay before us, 
of which the boundaiiesw'cre lofty moiintHins of every 
form, covered more than half w'ay to their summits 
with foliage. Doomberra Peak, (its native name is 
Hoonisgirikaiidy,) ahimt 6000 feet high, lay paitly 
buried in clouds ; the plain beneath us w'as like the 
,ino8t cultivated park sceneiy, with the ^river running 
over rocks thiough its centre ; the only thing wanted 
10 complete the picture, and w'hich the eye sought in 
Vain, vvos a vestige of human life; nothing but an 
occmional Hindoo temple w^as to be seen iu places 


• Heber, vol. iu/pp. IJit 3; 177—182. 
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where nohlemen’s seats might well have stood. Native 
huts there dmihtless were ; for, besides that tlie 
C'andian distxirt is populous, the coco.palm, of which 
a few clumps were seen, pointed them out Villages 
are universally marked by these trees, which are not, 
elsewhere, Cfonmoii in the pi oviiice ; but, till one is 
close upon them, the huts are not to be distinguished 
fiom the surrounding jungle, so that tlie whole country 
looked like n glorious desert. The hanks of the river, 
along which w'e rode some distance, are here, as else- 
where, the most productive of fever : it is called the 
^ Caiidian fever,’ and ajipears to lie an intermittent, 
which arrives at its height on the eleventh day, and, 
like all others of the sort in a tropical climate, is liable 
to return at any jicriod. Beyond the mountains, the 
country IS even said to l>e more lidiieful and dangerous 
te travel thiough ; but, iiom the want of loads, little 
intei course is kept up furtlier in the interior. Wo 
retui ned home long aitt^r the sun had set, which here 
IS speedily followed by oaikncss, our road illuminated 
by luyn.ids of hre-flies, larger and more bnlhant than 
any which I have before seen in India. Accustomed 
as I h<ive now been for two years to these insects, T 
could not avoid a momentary start as they lit upon ms, 
so perfectly do they resemble sparks of lire. The air, 
after very great heat, had cooled so rapidly, as to niftke 
me glad to button up my habit ; but it was very ddt- 
lightiul.” * 

With all this luxuriance of vegetation, the Kandian 
market is miserably supplied. Poultry is nearly all 
imported from Goa and Cochin ; sheep soon rot and 
die off in the luxuriant pasture ; and beef, though in 
most places reckoned fine, is not always good here. 


* Heher, vob iii. pp. 7> 
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Tiie woods supply venuon and game of all sorts ; 
Init the former is seldom fat. In tlie Governor's 
garden, a few Liii>lish > egetables are brought to some 
perfection; hut, gcneially speaking, even'* here, they 
succeed ill.’’ No indigenous ones appear to be cul- 
tivated. A few talipot-palms wcL-e seen^ but not in 
blossom • ' 

It is not, at fiist sight, easy to reconcile the favour- 
able acxxiunts gi\ eii oi the climate of Ceylou with the 
extieinc insalubrity of tlie greater part of the island. 
On the south and south-west coast, the climate, we 
are told, is ]iarti( ularly fine for a tro]>ica1 country At 
roloniho, the theimometer ranges from 75“ tn 87“» 
seldom txcocding the latter, alihongh so near the line. 
Tills is paitly uttniiutnble to the se<i-hreezes, and 
])artiy to its sharing in the winds and rains of Initli 
monsoons ; that oi the hfalahar as well us of the 
roroinaiidcl coast. The western coast enjo}sa]noie 
eipi.ihlc miipcraturc tlian almost any part of the 
woild. 'Winter is uiiknonu : the mean height ol tlie 
temperature is about 76' ; and tlie utinosjdieie is exceed- 
ingly moist. The eastern ioast, about Triiiconialee, 
is, on the contrary, subject to intense heats, the mean 
temperature of the hot months being 62^. Among 
the niouiitaiiis, the thiiiate is cooler than might be 
exjiected, and the vicissitudes greater. The mean 
annual temperature of Kandy is about 73“*t 

The provinces which he to the eastward of the 
Intel ior, are remarkable for insalubrity ; so notoriously 
so, that the late tyrant of Kandy sometimes took 
^ advantage of the pestilential atmosphere of those dis- 

, * The bloasom resembles that of the palm tribe in genen^ 

if lucious merely from the rircumstance of the tree never 
'pewsring UU it is flfty ^ears okl, and dying immediately after.” 

^ t Marshall’s Notes, pp. 8—13. 
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tricts, and transported thither the obnoxious cliiefs. 
Some of his predecessors^ it is said, had adopted a 
similar ]dan for exterminatiuf? disloyal factions. ** Tho 
iixed population of the flat diitncts which lie eastward 
and northward from the inland terrace, is only 7*4 per 
square mile. One district, that of Tamakanda, has 
no more than per square mile. But there are 
some reasons for supposing that these highly insalu- 
brious flats were once populous .*ind extensively culti- 
vated. In the level country which extends from 
Trincomalee and Battioaloa to the mountains, many 
ma^iHcent remains of well -constructed tanks and 
leligioiis edihres aie found, which must have required 
the long continued lahoiir of a vast number of people. 
The neighbourhood of many of these rums is now a 
desert, and uninhaliited by the human species, except 
during the occasional visits of the unsocial and migra- 
tory Veddah.” • 

About sixteen miles from Trincomalee, there is an 
amazing reservoir, called the Lake of Candely, nearly 
iifteeii miles in circuit. It is embanked in several 
]>laces with a wall of huge stones, each from 12 to 14 
feet long, and broad and thick in proportion, lying 
one over the other, so as to form a parapet of immense 
Htrcngih. That part of this majestic woik deserves 
particular attention wliere, by a para}X||^ of nearly 
feet in breadth at the base and 30 on the summit, two 
hills are made to join in order to keep in the water 
of the lake. In this part, arches are to be seen^ and 
over these, in the work which is under the level of tho 
water, an opening is made, entirely resembling those 
jised l>y the Komaiis in some of the lakes in Italy ; 

Marshall, pp« 39-^1* llcbcr, vol. UL p. 190. 
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whidi openings for letting out the waters are known 
by the appellation of cotidotiori,*^* 

In Tarioiis parts of the Island, 'now almost depo- 
pulated, ruins are met with, exhibiting proofs of a far 
higher state pf civilization and wealth, at some remote 
period, than has been known in Ceylon in modern 
times. It is, wc think, evident, that the salubrity of 
tlie climate must greatly have deteriorated, as the 
effieet, not the cause of the depopulation produced by 
intestine war and foreign invasion. *1* It would seem 
that tracts of country that have once been broken up 
and brought under ciiltiiTatioii. become more fatally 
insalubrious, if suffered to relapse into a state of na- 
tiii'e, than those which have never been inhabited. 
In Ceylon, as in Central Indi«i and other countries, 
we meet with an aboriginal race of wild forcsteis, 
whose animal constitutions seem specially adapted to 
I'eust the subtile poison of an atmo^pbere charged 
with vegetable exhalations. They aie the pioneers 
of dvilizacion, destined to retire before its progress, 
hut never too rudely encroached upon with impunity. 
The cultivator succeeds to the hunter ; and the do. 
main of animal life is gradually extended with the 
means of subsistence At length, cities rise on the 
site* of ancient forests ; maislies are changed 
^tile pastures, and sandy deserts into cultivated 
plains. An indigenous race in the mean time rise 
up, suited, ill their coustitution and physical habits, 

, to the improved climate. But now comes the invader, 
and the slow work of ages is undone by the effects of 
a victorious campaign. The earth itsrif takes part m 
pthe punishment of a guilty race ; and those whom thp 
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on this subject/ Bishop Hebei's remarks at page 334 of 
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gwnrd spares, are doomed to sufTer from tlie physical 
evils which follow in the train of war. A moral de« 
terioration is the natural result of these political 
calamities; and thus it is iouiuh that, in countries 
which have undergone such jihysital changes, civili<« 
zation bus also retrograded ; and, among the motnw 
ments of ancient art, the tombs and temples of a 
mightier ancestry, a degenerate race sjtrings up, 
verging upon barbarism. Such is an ejiitome of 
the history of many oi ^the finest countries in the 
Eastern world. 

Before Bishop lleber left Kandy, he held a confir'* 
igation, at which seven native candidates and twenty 
Europeans attended ; and he aftcrwaids preached. 
“ There is no cliurtU, but the hall of audience where 
the kings of Kandy held their courts, is used as such. 
It JS a long room, of which the wooden pillars, having 
the lotus carved on tlicir c.ipitah, are the only oriia- 
mental parts rem.iiriitig. It w'as a most interesting 
and uilecting sight, to sec Christian worship performed, 
and a Christian bishop blessing his congregation, a 
part of vdiich was native, in the veiw spot where the 
most horrid cruelties were exercised not raoie than 
ten years ago. Ilow little could such an event at that 
^ '.ve been contemplated!”* “ Glorious as this 
island is by nature,’’ adds the Writer, “ it has yet had 
very few ot the advantages of civilization — a remark 
which recdils the language of the exquisite missionary 
hymn which the Bishop has bequeathed to the Chris# 
tian world, — for it was of ihis island that he sang, — 

“ What though, the spicy breezes 
Blow soft from C'eylon’s isle ; 

Though every prospect pleases* 

And only man is vile." 

This glorious island*' is now given to GrtatBrUaiu, 

* Heber* voU hij !>. IS4. 
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** to deliver from error*8 chain,** and to make itlndeed^ 
to the nations of Eastern Asia, who still look to it mf 
the cradle and fountain head ot their religion and 
sacred literature, what name imports, the ianka 
dtfitpa^ the Holy Isle. Geographically as well as histo- 
siccdly, it forms the link between the Brahmiulcal and 
the Boodhic countries ; and as it has been in all ages 
the maguet of commerce, so, it is a natural fcKUS 
from whiih Christian civilizat on seems most likely to 
spread in all directions. If tlie conceit may be par- 
doned, we will rejoice that the Lion Island has be>« 
come, as if by ripht, the possession of the British 
Lion, and that soon the pnKlnmation will go foith in 
tlie sacred language, that the hith Boodh, the true and 
only Loid ol the Woild, has fippeared. 


1 IlF LND. 








